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As President Dutra Is Welcomed in U.S., Economic Vistas Warrant Optimism 
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lee OVERALL economic condition 
of Brazil continues favorable, but the sus- 
tained rise in the general price level and 
the difficulty of holding imports within 
the limits of exchange availabilities are 
disturbing factors despite the many 
sound aspects of the economy. 


Foreign Trade; Fiseal Position 


ALTHOUGH ALL EXPORTS and most 
imports were made subject to a previous 
licensing regime early in 1948, the ex- 
emption period and delay in implemen- 
tation combined to boost imports the 
first 5 months of the year. The progres- 
sively restrictive screening of essential 
imports resulted in an overall favorable 
balance of trade in 1948, and these re- 
strictions, together with diversion of or- 
ders for goods of lesser essentiality to 
soft-currency areas, reduced the nega- 
tive trade balance with the United States 
to $72,941,000 as compared with $301,- 
897,000 in the preceding year. 

Nevertheless, the continued current 
demand for dollar exchange, together 
with the backlog of applications await- 
ing exchange, has caused a general de- 
terioration in the collection position of 
the leading banks. During the last 
months of 1948 and the first months of 
1949, the length of delays increased. 

At the insistence of President Dutra, 
the Government continued its economy 
program, and despite heavier expendi- 
tures than in 1947, budgetary opera- 
tions during 1948 showed a slight sur- 
plus. However, the increase in Govern- 
ment workers’ salaries toward the end of 
1948 necessitated the issuance of 1,350.- 
000,000 cruzeiros in new currency in No- 
vember and December, of which 470.000.- 
000 cruzeiros had been withdrawn by 
March 31. 
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Transportation Conditions 


THE SUBSTANTIAL tonnage reduction 
of imports under the licensing system 
has eliminated the congestion at all 
Brazilian ports. The improvement of 
port facilities continues, and at Rio de 
Janeiro a contract was let in 1948 for a 
$4,000,000 pier project to be completed 
within 2 years. Despite improvements 
in equipment and extension of facilities 
of the railroads, their financial status re- 
mains serious. The Government is faced 
with the necessity of guaranteeing loans 
without which needed improvements 
would be impossible. The highway pro- 
gram is proceeding at an accelerated 
pace, with receipts from import taxes 
on petroleum products providing funds. 
Heavy imports of motor vehicles have 
contributed to an increasing conscious- 
ness of the need of a substantially ex- 
panded highway program. Air trans- 
port has shown a steady growth in both 
domestic and international operations. 


Agricultural Situation 


BRAZILIAN crops in the past year were 
generally satisfactory, with prices at rel- 
atively high levels. Cotton, one of the 
two most important export crops, did 
not follow this trend, since decreased 
plantings and adverse weather condi- 
tions made the crop the lowest since 
1933. Conversely, the coffee crop was 
large, and exports during 1948 the sec- 
ond highest of record. Violent price 
fluctuations, generally downward, have 
placed the cocoa industry in a precarious 
position. Despite the poor cottonseed 
crop in 1948, the overall vegetable-oil 
situation has greatly improved, because 
of an unprecedented peanut crop of some 
200,000 tons. Normally, Brazil does not 
export sugar, but exports during 1948 
amounted to 361,000 metric tons. Wheat 
production was stimulated by the Gov- 
ernment to an estimated 380,000 tons, 
and milk production was greater than 
in any preceding year. Meat was in 
greater abundance in 1948, and exports 
of canned meat from Central Brazil 
were permitted for the first time in 2 
years. 


Progress in Many Fields 


BRAZIL’S INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY in 
general continues at an accelerated pace. 
In the textile industry’s program of im- 
porting modern machinery to replace 
obsolete equipment, narrowing margins 
of profit and increased machinery prices 
are handicaps. Rayon, chemicals, pulp 
and newsprint, radios and components, 
tractors, hand tools, electric motors, ply- 
wood, and tires and tubes are among 
the commodities being produced in ever- 
increasing volume. 

The expansion of hydroelectric power, 
telephone, and other public-utility facili- 
ties has been fostered by recent loans of 
$75,000,000 from the International Bank 
and $8,000,000 from the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington to finance a por- 
tion of the projects of the two major 
light and power companies of Brazil. 
The Government in September 1948 ap- 
propriated 16,000,000 cruzeiros for the 
400,000,000-cruzeiro Sao Francisco hy- 
droelectric project, to be modeled 
after TVA. 

The production of ores and minerals 
during 1948 was expanded by domestic 
and export demand at record prices, in 
many instances. The output of Port- 
land cement, iron ore, pig iron, and steel 
ingots set records. Lack of transporta- 
tion for bulk ores remains the principal 
obstacle to major increases in the vol- 
ume of iron ore and manganese ex- 
ported. The National Steel Mill has at- 
tained production of about 50 percent 
of designed capacity and has reached a 
substantial volume of tin-plate produc- 
tion. 

Building construction is declining, be- 
cause of the tight credit situation in the 
case of private interests and the budget 
limitations with reference to Govern- 
ment projects. 


SALTE Plan Holds Promise 


PRESIDENT DUTRA, in his message to 
the Brazilian Congress on March 15, 
1948, advocated the adoption of a pro- 
gram known as the SALTE Plan for the 
improvement of the economic-financial 
(Continued on p. 39) 
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Near East Countries’ Foreign Trade 
Is Now at Reeord Value 


TWELFTH IN A SERIES OF ARTICLES REVIEWING TRADE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Prepared in Near East—Africa Section, 
Middle East Branch, Areas Division, 
Office of International Trade, 

U.S. Department of Commerce 


—_ FOREIGN TRADE of the Near 
East countries, which declined quite 
sharply during the war period, has re- 
covered rapidly since the war. In 
value both imports and exports in 1947 
and 1948 exceeded the immediate pre- 
war annual average. These gains, how- 
ever, reflected in large measure the 
higher price level. Imports have ex- 
panded more rapidly than exports, and 
the trade has resulted in substantial im- 
port balances. In many of the countries 
the trade deficits have been covered by 
foreign-exchange reserves accumulated 
during the war, but the steady drop in 
these reserves during the past year has 


been accompanied by a gradual tighten- 
ing of import restrictions. 

Among the most striking changes from 
the prewar period in the geographic pat- 
tern of the trade of these countries have 
been the disappearance of Germany and 
Japan as major participants and the 
gains made by the United States. Ac- 
cording to American statistics, exports 
from the United States to the Near East 
countries in 1948 reached a record figure 
of $396,805,000 ($368,222,000 in 1947) as 
contrasted with $58,782,000 in 1938, while 
imports into the United States from this 
area amounted to $174,477,000 ($142,182,- 
000 in 1947) and $34,986,000, respectively. 
The range of exports from the United 
States to these countries was considered 
broadened, with greater emphasis on 
capital goods; in contrast, variations in 
the character of imports into the United 
States from this area have been slight, 
except that shipments of oil have in- 
creased substantially. 

An outstanding development in the 
Near East area in recent years has been 





Trabzon Harbor, Turkey. 


the considerable increase in the produc. 
tion and export of oil. Royalties from 
this source have greatly augmented the 
income of several countries and are ex. 
pected to play an increasingly important 
part in financing future economic devel. 
opment. In fact, plans under considera- 
tion in some of the countries already in- 
dicate that part of the royalties will be 
designated for such purposes. Iran con- 
tinues to be the largest oil-producing 
country in the area, followed by Saudi 
Arabia, Iraq, Kuwait, and Bahrein 
Islands. The total] output of these coun- 
tries has risen to about 10 percent of 
world production as contrasted with ap- 
proximately 6 percent in 1938. 

Foreign exchange and foreign trade 
are under official control in varying de- 
grees in the Near East countries. Those 
not receiving royalties from oil are gen- 
erally dependent for their foreign ex- 
change on the proceeds from exports, in- 
come from other sources being relatively 
small. During the war many of the 
countries accumulated substantial 
amounts of foreign exchange, but a large 
proportion of these reserves was rapidly 
used up in postwar imports. 

There is a large potential demand for 
capital as well as consumer goods in the 
whole Near East area, but the problem 
of payment, particularly in hard curren- 
cies, is becoming increasingly difficult. 
The prospects for the maintenance of the 
current high level of imports appear 
much more favorable in the oil-produc- 
ing countries than in the other countries. 
Oil shipments have expanded steadily 
whereas exports of traditional products 
have tended to lag 


TURKEY 
THE VALUE of Turkish foreign trade 
in the postwar period was considerably 
greater than in the prewar years, reach- 
ing a new high in 1947 in terms of Turk- 
ish pounds. These increases, however, 
were the result of high prices, the volume 
of trade being still below the average 
prewar level. Exports were stimulated 
by the currency devaluation of Septem- 
ber 1946, and the rise in imports was 
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hare Considerably Enlarged, as Area Experiences Great Changes 
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accelerated by a temporary relaxation of 
controls. Although these controls were 
again tightened following the sharp de- 
cline in exports which set in during the 
latter part of 1947, imports continued 
their upward trend during 1948, while 
exports declined. 

The postwar geographic distribution 
of Turkey's foreign trade varied con- 
siderably from the prewar period. The 
United States displaced Germany as the 
principal market for Turkish exports 
and the leading source of Turkish im- 
ports. According to U. S. statistics, ex- 
ports to Turkey in 1948 amounted to 
$101,680,000 ($13,218,000 in 1938) and 
consisted of a wide range of capital and 
consumer goods, including cotton cloth 
and thread, machinery, automobiles, oil 
and gasoline, and iron and steel prod- 
ucts, while imports into the United 
States from Turkey totaled $49,971,000 
($18,958,000 in 1938) of which leaf to- 
bacco, opium, chrome ore, emery ore, 
filberts, skins, copper, and valonia were 
the leading items. 

Prior to the war the principal sources 
of Turkish imports were Germany, the 
United Kingdom, the United States, 
Italy, and Czechoslovakia, while the lead- 
ing countries of destination of Turkish 
exports were Germany, the United 
States, Italy, and the United Kingdom. 
In 1948 (January—November) the United 
Kingdom ranked after the United States 
as a source of Turkish imports, followed 
by Italy, France, Czechoslovakia—prac- 
tically the same countries taking the bulk 
of Turkish exports during this period. 

Turkey is essentially an agricultural 
country. About four-fifths of the peo- 
ple derive their income from this 
source despite considerable progress 
along industrial lines. In recent years 
there have been comparatively few 
changes in the character of agricultural 
production, although a sharp expansion 
occurred in such leading products as 
leaf tobacco, olive oil, sugar beets, and 
cotton. Special attention was also de- 
voted to the cultivation of cereals, which 
became increasingly important in ex- 
port trade during the war. With the 
revival of competition (especially Greek 
competition) in foreign markets, the 
output of leaf tobacco, which normally 
accounts for 30 to 40 percent of total 
exports, is now being gradually re- 
duced. 

Most of the industrial progress in Tur- 
key was achieved prior to the war, under 
the sponsorship of the Government. 
The industrialization program was in- 
terrupted during the war, but recent 
plans provide for a gradual resumption 
on a modified scale of various projects. 
Despite the deterioration of some of the 
equipment, from lack of replacement 
parts, operations have been maintained 
at a relatively high level. The principal 
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Loading sacked raisins at the port of Izmir, Turkey. 


industries in Turkey include textiles, ce- 
ment, paper, bottles, glassware, and iron 
and steel. 

Turkey possesses substantial mineral 
resources, of which coal, chrome ore, 
iron ore, and copper are the most impor- 
tant. Output of these minerals ex- 
panded considerably during the war and 
has been maintained at a comparatively 
high level during the postwar period. 
One of the most important develop- 





Exchange Rates for Conver- 
sion of Currency of Near 
East Countries to United 
States Dollars 

Country Year U.S.Dollars 

‘ + ee (1938 5.0130 

Egypt iP ey ptia n| 1946 1 1358 
— 1947 = 4. 1330 

Anglo-Egyptian Su-{1938 5.0130 

dan (Egyptian) 1946 1. 1358 
pound) —_- insect Ae 1. 1330 
| 1938 1. 8894 
Iraq (dinar) __--__.._} 1946 1.03 
11947 4.03 
| 1938 ' . 060901 
Iran (rial) 1947 * . 03101 
1948? 03101 

Lectin,  (Palectin,. {1938 4. 8894 

I alestine (} slestin-| 1946 103 
lan pound ) 1947 1.03 

jan , 1938 1. 8894 

Palec. 

lransjordan (Pale | 1946 1 03 
tinian pound) -| 1947 1 03 

Syria-Lebanon (Syr-{ 1938 . 5720 
ian-Lebanese) 1946 ~ 4535 
pound) _____- _1 1947 . 4535 

tk. tase | 

Turkey (Turki iene ae 

ei, ~~ 1947 357 
' Trade year beginning June 22 of pre- 
ceding year. 
*'Trade year beginning March 21 of 
preceding year, 











ments in recent years was the discovery 
in 1948 of oil in the Ramandag region, 
where production is currently estimated 
at more than 300 barrels per day. Since 
industrial activities in Turkey are geared 
to coal, of which there are ample re- 
serves, the discovery of oil may result 
in important changes. Although Turk- 
ish industrial output has increased 
steadily during the past decade, the 
country is still dependent on imports 
to fill a large proportion of its needs for 
manufactured goods. The trend, how- 
ever, has been toward a gradual shift 
from imports of manufactured products 
to semimanufactures and raw materials. 
The character of exports has undergone 
few changes, although greater emphasis 
is being placed on the output of mineral 
products. Inflationary tendencies were 
very strong in Turkey during the war, 
and, although prices have declined from 
the peak levels, current price indexes 
are still four to five times the prewar 
levels. 

Foreign exchange and foreign trade 
are subject to official control in Turkey. 
During the past year import restrictions 
were tightened, in view of the sharp de- 
cline in foreign-exchange resources. Al- 
though exports to the United Kingdom 
were temporarily halted in August 1947, 
following the suspension of the convert- 
ibility of sterling, these restrictions were 
subsequently lifted, and trade with that 
country and other sterling-area countries 
increased steadily during 1948. Turkey’s 
commercial policy was revised early in 
1948, with a view to expanding the mar- 
ket for Turkish products. The number 
of agreements involving bilateral clear- 
ing arrangements was increased and less 
emphasis placed on the requirement that 





TABLE I.—IJmports of Selected Near East Countries From Specified Areas,’ 1938, 1946, and 1947 


[Value in thousands of United States dollars] 





rotal United States Other Americas Europ Other Near East Far East Other countries 
Near East countries and year a 
, Percent y Percent ray Percent Percent rat Percent , -ercen . 
Value ph ees: Value of total Value of total Value of ante] Value of tata Valu a ror Value Percent 
of total 
Egypt: ¢ 
1938 185, 152 100. 0 12, 312 6.6 6, 942 3.7 134, 228 72.5 8, 562 1.6 22, 191 12.0 O17 
1946 344, 206 100. 0 37, 681 10.9 2H, 333 7.6 175, 060 50.8 67, 900 19.7 24. 053 ? 2 13. 270 0 
1947 $29, 433 100.0 48, 186 11.2 29, 053 6.8 238, 200 55. 5 54, 582 12.7 47, O74 11.0 12. 338 - 4 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan j “9 
: 31, 499 100.0 735 2.3 n.a n. a 9, 70H 0.8 7,209 23. 1 §, 7H5 277.8 5.013 15 
1946 47, 429 100.0 1,723 3.6 2, 219 1.7 11, O87 25.3 13, 334 28. | 11, 308 23.8 6. RAR “43 
1947 69, 325 100.0 3, 042 41.4 1, 5YS 2.3 16, 52 23.8 1s, ¥14 27.3 7, 706 11.2 21,490 
Iraq 7 , 31.0 
1938 45,770 100. 0 4,153 9.1 18 24, 872 54.3 3, SZ 8.4 12, S49 28.1 17 
1946 113. 001 100.0 8. 895 7.9 1, 78 1.6 55, 05] 48.7 | 21,638 19.1 21, 421 19. ( 121 ! 
1947 160, 983 100.0 13, 470 8.4 2, 151 1.3 93, 697 58. 2 19, O85 as 0, ON] 18. 7 2 548 Le 
Tran:? , 
1938 59, 075 100.0 5, O58 8.6 3 l $5, 805 7 161 ; 7.870 1 oN 
1947 27, 601 100.0 29, 608 23.2 ti 5 64, 114 50. 2 2, 362 1.9 23,112 18.1 7.740 a’ 
1948 145, 919 100.0 35, 545 24.4 134 l 80), 313 55. 0 #, 682 ¥. 21, 865 15. ( 3 379 ‘ 
Palestine _ 
1938 55, 529 100. 0 4,741 &.5 1, 118 2.0 35, 551 64.0 8, S35 15.9 4, HY2 s4 504 1] 
1946 283, 840 100.0 23, 268 &. 2 20, 190 7:4 93, G2S 33.1 110.614 G9 0 13. 49) 18 29 249 i 
Jan.-Sept. 1947 270, 519 100.0 23, 464 8.7 16, SSI 6.2 114, 872 42.5 SY, 247 3.0 13, 687 | 12, 368 16 
Transjordan 
1938 6, 009 100.0 106 1.8 n.a n.a (07 10.1 s1a 13.6 RAT 13.9 639 60.6 
1946 32, 708 100.0 3, 230 9.9 719 11.4 6, O04 1s. 4 11, 192 4.2 1, 0 2 1, 452 4.4 
1947 38, 405 100.0 3, 840 10.0 1, 220 3.2 6, 522 17.0 11, 736 10.6 70S 1.8 1, O87 9% 
Syria-Lebanon ™ 
1938 40, 504 100.0 2. 859 a n.a n.a 23, 27 57.4 6,579 16.2 1.749 4 » 
1946 120, 882 100.0 22, 044 18. 2 n.a n. a 85, 734 29. 1s, 10: 15. ( 4,134 { 10, 867 3 8 
1947 164, 513 100.0 44, 069 8 n.a n.a 63. 441 s 6 14, 920 1 2 4Ou 18 19. 17h m 
Turkey: ¢ 7 
1938 118, 970 100.0 12. 4450 10.5 1. 57 = uy. Al4 wf 1. SO] | , 1s 24 512 { 
1946 141, 972 100.0) $4, 463 1.3 417 2.4 HS, OS2 is. 4 11,814 s 11, 192 7.9 2 404 1? 
1947 244, 546 100. 0 81, 507 3.3 5, TN 2.4) 119,537 iS. &. 148 25, Be 4 O18 1 
Sources of trade statistics for the Near East countries do not in every instance show Imports for consumption, excluding bullion, specie, and Iraq military stores British 
trade with all countries separately; therefore the areas shown may not include the sta- Army disposals included in total and ‘‘other countris n 1946 and 1947 
tistics of all countries in the area. However, major countries are shown in the urces * Imports for consumption; including bullion and sp. excluding franchise imports 
making it possible to give statistics representative of the different areas rrade year begi ng June 22 of preceding year 
2**Near East” includes Turkey, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, Iran, Palestine, Transjordan, rrade year begin r en 
Arabia Peninsula States, Aden, Bahrein, Egypt, Sudan, and Ethiopia Imports for cons m, specie, military and N. A. A. FLT 
'“Far East” includes southern and southeastern Asia (including India, Pakistan, stores 
Ceylon, and Afghanistan), eastern Asia, Australia. and Oceania Including duty-free imports brought in by conc naires; value of these items js 
4 Imports for consumption, including bullion and specie not available for 1938, values in 1946 and 1947 respectively are US$6,080,000 (18.6 percent 
‘Excluding specie; including government imports of the Sudan government, the of total) and US$13,292,000 (34.6 percent of tota l cluded in the totals 
British and Egyptian military authorities, and the Egyptian Irrigation Service in 1938 but are not available by country or area for 1946 and 1947; including custom duties ir 
including government imports of the Sudan and Egyptian governments and excluding 1938; excluding bullion and sp. \ 
the British Army imports in 1946, including government imports of the Sudan goverr n.a.: Not availabk 
ment and ‘‘other government imports” in 1947, “other government imports’’ are not 
distributed by country in source and are included in total and “‘other countries” only NOTE Percentages are based on actual figures; rounded figure re not forced to add 
6 Less than one-tenth of | percent 1946 and 1947 statist ‘ il 
payments be made partly in free foreign tional small export balance. This defi- ing 1947. This large import balance re- 
exchange. cit resulted largely from a heavy decline sulted in a sharp decline in Turkey’s for- 
Turkey’s visible trade balance in 1948 in exports, whereas imports were main- eign-exchange holdings, inasmuch as in- 
showed a trade deficit for the second con- tained at a high level by deliveries of visible items constituted a small factor in 
secutive year, as contrasted with a tradi- goods ordered early in 1948 and also dur- Turkey's balance of payments. The sit- 


uation was eased somewhat by the mili- 
tary aid extended by the United States to 
Turkey in 1947. The situation may be 
further slightly eased by the European 
Recovery Program, under which $38,000,- 
000 has been allocated to Turkey for the 
period April 1948—June 1949 to finance 
industrial and agricultural projects. 

The general outlook for Turkey’s for- 
eign trade is somewhat uncertain. The 
rather unpromising export outlook for 
tobacco and cereals, in view of renewed 
competition from other sources, has 
caused special attention to be devoted to 
the development of the country’s mineral 
resources, for which demand appears to 
be improving. 

In view of the probable decline in ex- 
ports of leaf tobacco to the United States, 
Turkey’s potential imports from the 
United States may show a gradual drop. 
It is possible that the decline in leaf 
tobacco may be offset by increased eX- 
ports of chrome ore, copper, and other 
mineral products. A considerable de- 
mand exists in Turkey for a variety of 
Karabuk Iron and Steel Works, Turkey. products, particularly capital goods, in 
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which the United States holds a strong 

| competitive position. The extent of such 

| purchases, however, will necessarily be 

’ limited either by exports to this coun- 


me || try—the only important source of dollar 
ent exchange—or by financial arrangements 
ma which provide for dollar credits. 


as | SYRIA AND LEBANON 


7 THE FOREIGN TRADE of the compar- 
rh atively new Republics of Syria and Leb- 
“ anon experienced a gradual recovery 
a! during the postwar period until 1948, 
Li when developments in Palestine, the 
_\ principal market for Syro-Lebanese 
23 products, checked the upward trend in 
1.1 exports. These developments contrib- 
‘8 uted to a deterioration in economic 

{ conditions, although some improvement 
4 ‘ | was reported toward the end of the year. 
2.8 


Both imports and exports exceeded the 
ne )} immediate prewar average in value, but 
a6 the quantity of each, particularly exports, 
: | was below the prewar level. Since these 





Iran’s port of Bandar Shahpur, on the Persian Gulf. 


re Republics, which constitute one customs 
union, attained their independence in France, which has already been ratified tistics, United States exports to Syria and 
itish November 1943, they have been con- by Lebanon, is still awaiting action by Lebanon amounted in 1948 to $34,000,000 
rts, fronted with major problems of economic the Syrian Parliament. ($7,000,000 to Syria) as compared with 
and financial readjustment in their re- In the postwar trade of Syria and $43,151,000 (no break-down) in 1947 and 
1 | lations with each other as well as with Lebanon the major geographic changes $2,689,000 in 1938; the respective figures 
nis | France. A permanent agreement on from the prewar pattern included the for imports into the United States from 
ev | administration of the services formerly rise of the United States as a source of Syria and Lebanon were $10,210,000 
tals 
performed by the French Mandate au- imports, and the decline in trade with ($4,660,000 from Syria), $7,777,000, and 
thorities for both states is still pending, Japan, Germany, Italy, and, in 1948, with $3,202,000. Products shipped from the 
dd and the monetary agreement. with Palestine. According to American sta- United States to Syria and Lebanon in- 
\ 
TABLE IIT Domestic Exports of Selected Near Bast Countries to Specified Areas, 1938, 1946, and 1947 
re- 
- | [Value in thousands of United States dollars 
in- | Potal United States Other Americas Europe Other Near East 2 Far East Other countries 
In Near East countries and year -¥ 
‘it- — Percent = Percent : Percent . Percent , Percent er Percent eee Percent 
i Valu f total Valu of total Value of total Value of total Value of total Value of total Value of total 
l- 
to Egypt 
be \ 138 146, 468 100.0 3, 547 2.4 1, 240 O.8 117, 064 79.9 4. 787 3.3 19, O17 13.0 814 0.6 
1946 254, 776 10.0 23, 021 oO 293 ] 147, 375 57.8 13, 040 5.1 63, 513 24.9 7, 606 3.0 
an ‘a 50, 743 100.0 23, 849 6.8 1,817 5 | 217,868 62.1 14, 558 4.2 82, 031 23.4 10, 671 3.0 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudar 
0. 1938 97, 423 100.0 Qh7 3.5 n.a n.a 16, 900 61.4 3, 691 13.4 4, 565 16.6 1, 400 5.1 
| 1946 8, 301 100.0 2, 559 6.7 58 2 16, 449 $2.9 8, 487 22. 2 10, 299 26.9 450 1.2 
he f 1947 1, 441 10). 0 3, YAS 6.4 23 ( 24, 619 1.1 13, 644 22.2 13, 571 22.1 5, 628 9.2 
| raq 
ce | 1438 1, Y7S 100.0 2,718 16.0 216 1.3 6, OSS 39.4 3, 5O1 20.6 3, 458 20.4 397 2.3 
} 1946 51, 271 100.0 1,720 9.2 773 1.5 15, 548 30.3 12,814 25.0 13, 498 26.3 3, 918 7.6 
| : 1947 55, 616 100.0 2, SSO 1.6 613 1.1 24,118 43.4 10, 149 18.2 17, 286 31.1 870 1.6 
r- ran: * 
\ 1938 40, S74 100.0 3, 359 3.2 78 2 31,116 76.1 1, 780 4.4 4, 480 11.0 63 2 
he 1947 79, 700 100.0 14. 755 18.5 1 1 36, 857 16.2 16, 460 20.7 11, 487 14.4 95 . 
‘or I beetin 2,004 100.0 14,111 19.6 3] 33, 863 47.0 12, 158 16.9 11, 476 15.9 434 6 
: ‘alestine 
ed 1838 24, 547 100.0 531 » F 126 5 20, 428 83. 2 2, 796 11.4 502 2.0 164 7 
1946 OS, O74 100.0 21). 478 20.8 5O7 6 41,841 42.4 28, 953 29.3 4.134 4.2 2, 701 2.7% 
as " Jan - pt. 1947 N4, 407 100.0 1.404 ® 304 4 48, 103 56.9 25, 448 36.1 3, 543 4.2 5, 644 6.7 
| insjordar 
to | 1938 2,310 100.0 2,310 100.0 
“al 1946) §, 238 JW.0 8, 238 100.06 
| 1947 2 4 100.0 2,040 100.0 
to Syria-Lebanon 
) 1938 16, 747 100.0 a9 6.0 n. a n.a 7,150 42.7 7, 353 43.9 160 1.0 1, O85 6.5 
| 1946 38, SOI 100.0 6, 743 17.5 n. a n.a 8, 245 21.2 18, 106 46.7 n.a n. a. 5, 658 14.6 
X- | ‘ Bn I7. U3] 100.0 9 504 6.8 n.a n.a 6, 066 16.0 26, 040 68.7 n. a. n. a. 3, 232 8.5 
} urKey 
PS, 1938 115, OSS 100.0 14, 108 12.3 1,121 1.0 95, 020 82. 6 2, 262 2.0 1, 000 9 1, 575 1.4 
he 146} 273, Y48 100.0 55, 621 20.3 5, 406 2.0 159, 349 58.2 5O, 615 18.5 RSH 3 2, 070 s 
1947 293,212 100.0 52, 656 23.6 1, 684 S 134, 812 60.4 31, 269 14.0 440) 2 2, 351 2 
)p. 
af ' See footnote 1, table I Co., Ltd.) valued at US$114,324,000 in 1938, US$249,614,,000 in 1947, US$309,889,000 in 
X- | ~ See footnote 2, table | 1948, excluding exports of fish products (by the Société ‘*‘ Mahie-Iran”) valued at US$702,- 
ia f table : sali ; 000 in 1988, US$571,000 in 1946, and US$1,308,000 in 1947. 
er juding bullion and specie, excluding ships’ stores Trade year beginning June 22 of preceding year. 
Including ships’ stores in 1938 and 1946; no information regarding ships’ stores in 1947; '0 Trade year beginning March 21 of preceding year. 
e- xe Tiling speck ees ' '! Excluding bullion, specie, military, and N. A. A. F. I. stores. 
, ss Than one-tenth of 1 percent 1? Excluding bullion and specie. 
of | : Excluding bullion, specie and pipe-line exports of crude petroleum Including bullion ond spec. 
in Including bullion and specie; excluding petroleum exports (by the Anglo-Iranian Oil n. a.: Not available. 
y May 16, 1949 7 








Kirkuk, in Iraq’s oil area. 


cluded chiefly automobiles, tires, tin 
plate, chemicals, radios, and a wide range 
of industrial, electrical, and agricultural 
machinery. Imports from Syria and 
Lebanon consisted primarily of wool, to- 
bacco, nuts, leather, olive oil, and licorice 
root. 

Prior to the war the principal sources 
of Syro-Lebanese imports were usually 
France, the United Kingdom, Japan, the 


TABLE 
Egypt 
Country 
1938 1947 
IMPORTS 

Total 185,152 429, 433 
United States__- " - n 12, 312 
Chile = - 4, 896 
Belgium-Luxembourg- - iste 10, 372 
Czechoslovakia : Serre 2, 893 
France _-__- : ti leteiniietaita 9, SOS 
Germany 18, 815 
I ap 15, 057 
United Kingdom ; --| 42, 593 
India, including Pakistan -- -- 4, 392 
at ; 821 
Japan _.__- — 4, 788 27 
Egypt ws ‘ 
Other countries 58,405 139, 618 

DomMEsTIC EXPORTS 

Total___- 146, 868 350, 793 
United States__ 3, 547 | 23,849 
France __. ees 12,033 | 44,272 
Germany : : > 16, 833 7, 229 
Italy __- 8,746 | 49, 561 
U.8.8.R 14 (é 
United Kingdom . ; : i ° 49,447 | 52, 528 
India, including Pakistan : 7,708 | 60,445 
Iraq . ; ‘ 358 957 
Palestine - 2, 050 5, 459 
Egypt aoe 
Other countries ETAT 46,132 106, 49° 


i Shown are the Near East countries for which trade statistics are available 


2? Trade year beginning June 22, 1937. 
’ Trade year beginning ‘March 21, 1947. 


IIT. 





United States, Rumania, Germany, Pal- 
estine, and Italy. The principal markets 
for exports were Palestine (which took 
about 30 percent of total exports), 
France, Italy, the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Egypt. During the 
past 2 years, trade with many of the 
leading countries has been gradually 
reestablished, and the volume of trade 
with other Near East countries, notably 


§ Including customs duties 


* Including duty-free import 


4 Including ‘‘Other government imports” not shown by country in source. 


§ Including British Army disposals. 
6 Less than US$500. 
7 Figures are for Great Britain and Ireland. 


Transjordan, 
expanded. 


Iraq, and Egypt, hay 


Syria and Lebanon are basically agri 


cultural and pastoral countries, 
self-sufficient 
Lebanon has to supplement its Cereal 


is 


in 


foodstuffs, 


Syrig 
but 


production with imports, which Nor. 


mally come 


from Syria. 


The norma} 


movement of trade between the two 
states has been retarded by the abseng 
of a permanent agreement regulating 
their 


economic 


relations. 


The leading 


crops in these states include cereals, 
olives, fruits, cotton, tobacco, and vege. 
tables. 
portant, and provides a substantia] vol- 
ume of wool and skins for export. 4). 


Sheep raising is also Very im. 


though agricultural production recovered 


fairly well after the war, increasing dif. 
ficulty has been experienced in finding 
outlets for many of the surplus export 


products. 


coal as well as capital. 
exploitation 


Some expansion occurred in 
local industries catering to the domestic 
market, particularly textiles, but large. 
scale industrial development continues 
to be handicapped by the lack of oil and 


of 


Plans for the 
hydroelectric 


resources 


as Well as expansion of agriculture have 
been considered, although no definite 
projects have been announced. 
Exports comprise chiefly wool, cereals. 
fruits, vegetables, eggs, sausage casings, 


hides 


and 


skins, 


olive 


oil, 


soap, and 


cement, while the leading imports in- 
clude sugar, tea, coffee, petroleum prod- 


n.a Not available. 
NOTE For additional footnotes px 
see footnotes at end of tables I and IT. 


ts 


Trade of the Near East’ With Principal Countries 
[\ slue i ( I Stat lar 
Anglo-Egypti n Tras Iraq Pak 
Sudan 
1438 1947 et 1048 938 1947 1038 
31, 49% 69, 32 59, 07 45,919 45,770 160, 983 29 
7 3, 042 058 35, 545 4,153 | 13,470 4,741 
n. n.a n.a n.a n. & 
297 n 1, 767 4, 58d 1, 862 5, 355 1,655 
n.a n.a 1, OS 2, 782 707 1,163 1, 608 
4 n.a 1, 047 6, 676 502 2, OST 1,016 
07 n.a 15, 054 4 379 317 &, 042 
218 n. a 169 9,124 1,879 9, 786 1,155 
&, OF] 16, O74 4,835 (735, 484 13,785 | 70, 642 7,314 
1, 358 7. 78 4,520 15, 730 2, 959 20, 559 1, 203 
n.a n.a s4 933 S45 
5, 522 n.a 1, 958 sO 1 6, 77¢ n.a 1, 483 
7, 247 14, 499 s 1f4 674 &S 1, OSI 
7.040 427, 954 23, 490 4,472 9,004 536,719 24, 396 
7,523 | 61,441 40,874 72,074 16, 97S olt 4, 547 
G67 3,9 3, 359 14,111] 2.718 » ASO 531 
1, 393 n.a 554 7, 006 633 127 4015 
18 n. a 12, 110 3 794 163 i] 
680 n.a 704 47 43 7, 457 268 
n.a n.a 14,312 &, 143 n.a 2 
2,978 | 24, 36 2, 556 11,279 4, 257 8, 517 12, 071 
4,055 | 13,57 1,914 8, YOO 1,418 | 14,134 s 
n.a n.a 937 3, O38 il 
n 2, 499 10 1,414 R31 410) 
3, 60 11,002 185 15s 2 a ane 407 
3, 325 6, 049 4,233 | 14,415 79 | «17, 471 10, 286 


M7 138 
Is. 405 10,04 
840 2, 850 

i i 

225 1, 910 

' 4 
70 Js) 
i 2, bb2 
1, 384 », 449 
2. O87 4120 
SY 1,134 
4 1, 34 
n.a 3, 614 
1, V2t 1, 091 
p24, SOY 11, OS6 
2,040 | 16, 747 
Qa 
2, 359 
SAT 
1, 207 
l 
1,018 
l 
1k 1 
1, 851 4,618 
44 
1 {<7 
nee ure 
tot 1 


Turkey 
1438 1947 
118,970 | 244, He 
12,450 | 81,507 

f 106 

1, 925 7,00 

4,587 | 12,08 

1, 566 5, 682 

55, 906 65 
5. 653 34,180 
13, 335 30), 608 
1,773 | 4,72 
il 135 

771 | 11,28 
822 1, 986 
1,171 | 54,574 
115, O88 | 223,212 
14,108 | 52,656 
3,778 | 10,083 
49, 394 385 
11,563 | 23,683 

4, OS] 

3,924 | 36, 602 
140 3 
128 1,27 
175 | 16,580 

1,002 | 10,916 

26,795 | 71,129 


ff Near East countries, 
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ucts, coal, rice, cotton and woolen tex- 
tiles, live animals for food, dairy prod- 
ucts, iron and steel products, machinery, 
automobiles, tires, leather and leather 
goods. In years of poor yields, imports 
of wheat and wheat flour are necessary. 
Inflationary pressure has eased some- 
what from the war peaks, but price levels 
are still high, the wholesale indexes being 
five to six times the prewar figures. 

Imports are subject to license in Syria 
and Lebanon, and a certain degree of 
official supervision has been exercised 
over exports. Until recently, however, no 
effective steps have been taken to con- 
trol foreign exchange. Latest reports 
indicate stronger measures to control 
the utilization of foreign exchange, par- 
ticularly hard currencies, of which there 
is a severe shortage. Imports from ster- 
ling countries have been aided by the 
larger volume of exports to that area. 

Traditionally, Syria and Lebanon have 
an import balance, which is usually 
covered by income from transit traffic, 
emigrant remittances, and, before the 
war, by expenditures of the French 
forces. During the postwar period this 
import balance expanded considerably, 
and measures have recently been taken 
to tighten import restrictions, apparently 
because of the over-all decline in income 
from invisible items. Transit trade and 
emigrant remittances compare favorably 
with the prewar level, but tourist traffic 
has declined sharply, and the former 
expenditures of the French forces are 
no longer available. 

The foreign trade outlook is uncertain. 
There is a large potential demand for 
various products, particularly capital 
goods for development purposes. Among 
the important projects under considera- 
tion are more intensive cultivation of 
agriculture and development of hydro- 
electric resources. The latter would cur- 
tail imports of coal and oil, of which 
there are no indigenous supplies, and 
permit wider industrial development. In 
order to finance such plans, however, 
foreign financial assistance would be 
necessary, since the potential funds 
available from any expansion of exports, 
and income from invisible items, do not 
appear adequate. Imports from the 
United States have been maintained at 
a rather high level, but the continuance 
of this large volume of purchases will 
be dependent on an improvement in the 
receipts of hard currencies. At present 
the range of exports to the United States 
is rather limited, and any expansion in 
this trade would appear to depend on 
the introduction of new products. In 
addition to the proceeds from exports, 
the principal sources of dollars of these 
Republics are emigrant remittances from 
the United States. A further potential 
source of dollars is the proposed Trans- 
Arabian oil pipe line. 
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IRAN 


THE POSTWAR foreign trade of Iran 
has achieved a favorable degree of re- 
covery from the sharp drop during the 
war years, but, with the exception of 
petroleum shipments, is still below the 
average prewar volume. Rather sharp 
changes occurred in the geographic 
pattern of Iran’s trade, with the United 
States showing the largest gain follow- 
ing the interruption of trade with Ger- 
many (the principal source of Iran’s 
imports and chief market for its ex- 
ports in the immediate prewar years). 
The United Kingdom has also made 
important gains in Iran’s trade during 
the postwar period, while the Soviet 
Union continues to be a major factor, 
although the turn-over has fluctuated 
widely. In recent years there has also 
been a gradual development of trade 
with France, Switzerland, the Union of 
South Africa, and the Arabian Peninsula 
countries. This newly developed trade, 
however, does not equal the prewar turn- 
over with Germany, which was facilitated 
by a clearing agreement. 

United States exports to Iran in 194& 
amounted to $43,650,000 ($33,988,000 in 
1647) as against $9,119,000 in 1938, ac- 
cording to United States statistics; the 
respective figures for imports into the 
United States from Iran were $26,507,000 
($23,400,000) and $3,245,000. During 
1947-48 the United States was the prin- 
cipal source of Iran’s imports as well as 
the chief market for Iran’s commercial 
exports (excluding petroleum). The 
character of imports into the United 
States from Iran showed only moderate 
changes as compared with prewar, the 
principal products consisting of rugs, 
gums, sausage casings, hides and skins, 





opium, dates, wool, and medicinal plants, 
and also some shipments of petroleum 
products. The range of exports from the 
United States to Iran, on the other hand, 
expanded considerably, with the tradi- 
tional leading items of automobiles, tires 
and tubes, chemical and pharmaceutical 
products augmented by substantial pur- 
chases of textiles, sugar, machinery, and 
iron and steel manufactures. 

Iran is essentially an agricultural 
country, although it possesses extensive 
petroleum resources. During the past 2 
years there was a gradual improvement 
in the yields of many of the leading crops, 
some of which declined rather substan- 
tially during the war years. The princi- 
pal crops include cereals, rice, sugar, 
cotton, fruits and nuts, and opium. 
Livestock is also important, and pro- 
vides substantial quantities of wool for 
export purposes. A seven-year economic 
cevelopment program, recently approved 
by Parliament, provides for extensive de- 
velopment of agriculture and industry. 
Considerable progress toward indus- 
trialization was made prior to the war, 
but little has been achieved since. Oil 
production has expanded greatly, recent 
shipments averaging more than 20,000,- 
000 tons a year as against prewar aver- 
age of about 9,000,000 tons. Inflationary 
tendencies in Iran are still strong, with 
price indexes showing only moderate 
changes from peak levels of the war 
years. 

Exchange controls, temporarily re- 
laxed during the war, were recently 
strengthened. In addition to requiring 
exporters to account for the proceeds of 
their exports, the Government has taken 
steps, partly in order to combat inflation, 
to make exchange available at the official 


In a diamond-cutting training school, Israel. 
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Muscat, picturesque Middle Eastern port. 


rate for a specified list of essential im- 
ports. Iran is making special efforts to 
expand its export trade, but there have 
been no recent agreements similar to the 
prewar clearing arrangement with Ger- 
many. Iran receives substantial 
amounts of sterling from the oil royal- 
ties; these are reported to be convertible 
into dollars at the request of the Iranian 
Government, and therefore place Iran 
in a favorable position with respect to 
imports from hard-currency countries, 
including the United States. 

Iran’s commercial trade, which regis- 
tered an occasional export balance be- 
fore the war, has recorded a progressive 
increase in the import balance during 
the postwar period, but this deficit has 
been more than offset by increased oil 
royalties. Receipts in foreign exchange 
from oil royalties and expenditures by 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. in Iran are 
currently estimated at £18,000,000 ‘about 
$72,000,000) annually. Asa result of in- 
creased foreign exchange from this 
source, Iran’s balance-of-payments posi- 
tion is better than it was prior to the war. 

The postwar trade of Iran recovered 
steadily and in 1946-47 was only slightly 
below the 1937-38 volume, but a decline 
occurred in 1947-48, chiefly the result of 
smaller shipments to the Soviet Union. 
Normally the Soviet Union is the prin- 
cipal market for Iran’s exports, although 
prior to the war that country was 
temporarily displaced (1939-40 and 1940- 
41) by Germany. Efforts to expand 
foreign trade during the postwar period, 


10 


in order to offset the loss of the German 
market and the reduction in shipments 


to the Soviet Union, have been only 
moderately successful. 
The outlook for Iran’s trade, par- 


ticularly imports and petroleum exports, 
is very favorable. The pending seven- 
year economic development program 
will require substantial imports of a 
variety of capital goods, and should also 
tend to expand the need for consumer 
goods. Since royalties from oil are ex- 
pected to play a leading role in payment 
for these import requirements, the rapid 
expansion in oil production and ship- 
ments will tend to assure substantial 
sums for the purchase of these goods. 
Additional financial assistance from 
abroad is expected to be necessary in 
order to carry out this 
program. 

With oil royalties expected to increase, 
Iran will possess substantial means for 


extensive 


payment for imports from _ hard- 
currency countries. This should fa- 
cilitate purchases from the United 


States. Exports from Iran to the United 
States, normally the principal source of 
dollars, have recovered substantially 
from the low level of the war period. For 
most of these exports the market in the 
United States is fairly well stabilized, and 
the maintenance of a reasonably high 
level of sales is probable. The limited 
range of available export products, how- 
ever, appears to preclude any marked 
expansion in shipments to the United 
States. 


IRAQ 


IRAQ’S postwar foreign trade ree 
covered steadily until 1948, when mili- 
tary operations in Palestine, in which 
Iraq was an active participant, adversely 
affected the country’s general economy, 
These military operations not only 
checked the expansion of foreign trade, 
which had approached the prewar level, 
but also interrupted oil shipments vig the 
pipe line to Haifa and resulted in extra. 
ordinary expenditures for military pur- 
poses. 

Compared with the prewar years, the 
geographic pattern of Iraq’s trade during 
the postwar period shows significant 
changes. The role of such traditional 
markets and sources as Germany, Japan. 
and Italy has remained negligible, while 
the share of the United States has in- 
creased considerably. The principal 
prewar sources of Iraq’s imports, in 
order of importance, were the United 
Kingdom, Japan, the United States, Ger- 
many, Belgium, and Iran, while the chief 
markets for exports were the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Japan, 
India, Germany, and adjacent Middle 
Eastern countries. During the war com- 
mercial relations with Allied countries 
were strengthened, as trade with Japan, 
Germany, and Italy was cut off entirely. 

During the war, Iraq accumulated sub- 
stantial foreign exchange 
estimated at approximately ID65,000,000 
($262,000,000). At the end of the war 
imports expanded rapidly, in order to 
satisfy the accumulated demand not only 
for consumer goods but also for capital 
goods for the pending development pro- 
grams, which included agriculture, 
drainage, and transportation. At the 
same time, exports tended to 
increase. According to United States 
statistics, exports to Iraq in 1948, 
consisting principally of automobiles, 
agricultural machinery, oil-well equip- 
ment, textiles, and medical, pharma- 
ceutical, and chemical products, were 
valued at $11,506,000 and imports from 
Iraq at $10,511,000. In 1938 the cor- 
responding values were $2,742,000 for ex- 
ports and $3,076,000 for imports. 

Since the beginning of 1948 the orbit 
of Iraq's import trade has been enlarged. 
Although the United Kingdom continues 
to hold a leading position, and the United 
States also remains an important sup- 
plier, goods from Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, Czechoslovakia, Italy, France, 
China, and Denmark have been coming 
in more freely. 

Iraq is predominantly an agricultural 
country, with important petroleum re- 
sources. Production of oil in 1948 
amounted to 33,500,000 barrels, as com- 
pared with 33,600,000 barrels in 1938 and 
a low between 1938 and 1947 of 10,500,- 
000 barrels in 1941. In addition to oil, 
Iraq’s exports (which amounted to ID3,- 
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472,000 in 1938, an average year), con- 
sisted chiefly of grain, dates, sausage 
casings, and wool. Imports (valued at 
1D9,361,000 in 1938) consist normally of 
consumer goods and to a lesser extent of 
capital goods. The postwar character of 
Iraq’s trade has not undergone any per- 
ceptible change, although the demand 
for capital goods for the development 
programs has tended to increase. A 
substantial volume of imports after the 
war was facilitated by the accumula- 
tion of large reserves of foreign exchange 
during the war years, when Iraq served as 
a major transit center for the Middle 
East countries, and also benefited from 
heavy military expenditures by the Allied 
troops. Asa result of these expenditures 
and the shortage of import products, in- 
flationary pressure was strong, and the 
effects are still evident today. 

An elaborate system of import, ex- 
port, and exchange control, initiated 
during the war, is still in effect. Iraq’s 
position as a member of the sterling area 
has tended to encourage trade with other 
member countries with which sterling is 
freely transferable. 

Iraq’s traditional import balance in- 
creased during the postwar period. As 
in the prewar years, this trade deficit is 
usually covered by oil royalties and vari- 
ous invisible items. During 1948, how- 
ever, oil royalties were sharply reduced, 
because of the interruptions of oil ship- 
ments via the pipe line to Haifa, and 
Iraq’s balance-of-payments account was 
adversely affected. At the same time 
increased military expenditures occa- 
sioned by operations in Palestine unset- 
tled the budget situation and neceSsi- 
tated emergency including 
the flotation of internal loans amounting 
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Street scene in front of State Bank of Ethiopia at Addis Ababa. 


to ID3,000,000 ($12,000,000) 
ing current needs. 
Although the financial situation is dif- 
ficult, the reopening of the pipe line and 
the receipt of oil royalties would result 
in an immediate improvement. Recent 
reports on the possibility of the early re- 
opening of the pipe line indicate that 
prospects for such action are favorable. 
The outlook for Iraq’s foreign trade is 
comparatively good. With a gradual in- 
crease in royalties anticipated, as oil 
shipments expand, active resumption of 
work on delayed development programs 
should provide an expanding market for 
a variety of capital as well as consumer 


for financ- 


In an Egyptian factory. 
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goods. These development programs 
envisage a need for many products, par- 
ticularly agricultural and _ industrial 
machinery, in which the United States 
holds a strong competitive position. 
Other items which might continue to 
enjoy expansion are chemicals and phar- 
maceutical preparations, electrical ma- 
chinery and apparatus (especially ra- 
dios) and boxes for packing dates. The 
volume of imports from the United 
States will continue to be influenced by 
the availability of dollars. The normal 
sources of such dollars are chiefly exports 
(including oil) to the United States, 
which have tended to increase during the 
postwar period. At present Iraq is a 
member of the “‘dollar pool” and receives 
its allocation of dollars from the United 
Kingdom. 


ISRAEL 


NORMAL DEVELOPMENT of the for- 
eign trade of Israel since this state was 
established in May 1948, when the Brit- 
ish Mandate in Palestine was terminated, 
has been impeded by military operations 
in the area. These operations inter- 
rupted trade with adjacent countries, 
which under stable conditions would ac- 
count for a large proportion of Israel’s 
total trade. During this disturbed pe- 
riod, efforts have been directed toward 
expansion of trade with the United 
States, Europe, and North Africa. Some 
progress has apparently been made, al- 
though official Israeli statistics to indi- 
cate the volume of this newly developed 
trade are not available. 

According to U.S. figures, exports from 
the United States to Irael from June to 
December 1948 were valued at about 
$16,400,000, and comprised chiefly wheat 

(Continued on p. 42) 
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British Guiana Invites 
Bids on Road Construction 


The Public Works Department of the 
colonial government of British Guiana has 
issued a call for bids, to be received no later 
than June 15, 1949, covering the following 
projects: 

1. Reconstruction of approximately 20 
miles of road on the east bank of the Deme- 
rara River between Georgetown and the 
entrance to the United States Air Force Base, 
Atkinson Field. 

2. Reconstruction of approximately 51 
miles of road on the Corentyne Coast between 
New Amsterdam and Crabwood Creek on the 
Corentyne River. 

The required work consists of building a 
sand-bitumen cut-back subbase 9 inches 
thick and a stone bitumen cut-back pave- 
ment 4 inches thick with a half-inch wear- 
ing course. The road is to be 22 feet wide, 
with concrete bridges and culverts as indi- 
cated on the plans. All materials, labor, 
plants, tools, and transport to be used in com- 
pleting the work must be included in the 
bid. 

Plans, specifications, and other documents 
may be seen at the Public Works Department 
in Georgetown, British Guiana, and it is sug- 
gested that firms interested in bidding have 
their representatives visit the sites of the 
work. 

Tender forms may be obtained from the 
Public Works Department; and bids must 
be accompanied by a surety letter in the 
prescribed form, together with certification 
that wages, hours of work, and conditions of 
labor for all employees are in accordance 
with government regulations. It is under- 
stood that acceptance of the lowest bid is not 
guaranteed, and that the government re- 
serves the right to reject all bids. 

Bids should be addressed to the Director 
of Public Works, Tender for Road Recon- 
struction East Bank Demerara and/or Coren- 
tyne Road, Georgetown, British Guiana. 


British Visitor Seeks Aid 
in Designing Packing Plant 


A representative of Lea Valley Growers’ 
Association, Lea Valley, England—O. Howard 
Leicester—is visiting the United States for 
the purpose of consulting with leading 
American engineers and others who have de- 
signed or are designing tomato packing 
plants (fresh only, not processed). The As- 
sociation reportedly covers the most concen- 
trated hothouse producing area in England, 
containing 1,000 acres of heated glass houses. 

Mr. Leicester has been commissioned to 
design a tomato packing plant having an 
area up to 7 acres, on a 17-acre site, capable 
of handling approximately 30,000 long tons 
annually for collecting, sorting, grading, 
packaging, storage, and distribution; and he 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States 
firms. Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating 
American trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of 
International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in occupied areas, and May be obtained 


entering into correspondence with these firms 


upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 
[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


Agriculture Supplies: 2. Laces: 41 
Airport Installations (Lighting): 62. Leather and Leather Articles: 32, 45, 46. 
Angora-Rabbit Hair: 40 Machinery (Industrial): 3, 7, 17, 36, 59 
Artists’ Colors: 39 Marine Equipment: 34 
Aviation Equipment: 2. Matches: 53. 
Automotive Equipment, Parts and Acces- Mats, Matting, and Rugs: 48 
sories: 2. Metal and Metal Products; 2, 15, 60. 
Bamboo products: 16, 50 Motion-Picture Equipment: 2 
Beauty-Parlor Equipment; 24 Musical Instruments: 51 
Beverages: 37, 38 Naval Stores: 6 
Cement: 60 Office Equipment: 4, 54. 
Chemicals: 13. Oils, Oilseeds, and Beans: 57 
Clocks, Watches, and Movements: 42 Pearl Paste: 55. 
Clothing and Accessories: 8, 23, 43, 48, 63. Photographic Equipment: 2 
Communication Equipment: 33. Pipe: 3, 60, 62 
Construction Materials: 60 Plastic Products: 25 
Cutlery: 2, 28, 52. Porcelain and Chinaware; 29, 47, 54 
Electrical Equipment, Firtures and Appli- Printing and Stamping Materials: 20 
ances: 2, 27, 28, 35. Radios and Phonograph Equipment: 2, 22, 
Enamelware: 5. 34 
Engines (Internal Combustion): 61. Recording Instruments: 19 
Foodstuffs: 7, 11. Religious Articles: 54 
Forest Products: 6, 47, 60. Rubber Goods: 54. 
Furniture: 29 Sanitary Ware: 47, 60 
General Merchandise: 54. Sporting Goods: 2 
Gift Articles: 2 Straw Goods; 48 
Glass and Glass Products: 3, 54. Textiles; 9, 30, 63. 
Hardware; 18, 25, 52, 60. Timber Connectors: 31 
Horticulture: 1. Tobacconists’ Articles: 14 
Household Articles: 5, 21, 35, 47. 
Jewelry: 54, 55. Toys: 2, 12, 44, 47, 48, 49, 54, 58 
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Tools (Hand and Machine) : 20, 26, 36, 56. 
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nformation on planning such a struc- 
ture. In connection with this project, he is 
interested in normal 12-pound chip boxes, as 
well as latest types of small-quantity cello- 
acks. 
Seis bere. Mr. Leicester desires also to 
yisit most modern apple-packing plants. 
Firms and individuals in a position to as- 
sist Mr. Leicester may contact him through 
the Department of Commerce Regional Office, 
42 Broadway, New York, i $ 


seeks i 


Uruguay To Purchase 
Butter and Eggs 


United States exporters and suppliers of 
poultry and dairy products, having repre- 
sentatives in Uruguay, are advised that the 
Uruguayan National Council of Subsistence 
and Price Control invites bids to supply 
20,000 cases of eggs and 150 metric tons of 
putter, 

Purchases are to be made through well- 
established importers in Uruguay; and it is 
understood that the lowest bid, c. i. f., 
Montevideo, will be accepted. 


Austrian Association 
Seeks New U. S. Contacts 


Contact with American manufacturers 
and suppliers of electrical goods is sought 
by the Verband Oesterreichischer Elektro 
Grosshaendler (Trade Association of Elec- 
trical Wholesalers) in Austria, on behalf of 
its members—23 of the largest wholesalers 
of electrical goods in that country. The As- 
sociation is particularly interested in the 
following: 

1. Fluorescent lighting tubes, particularly 
the type suitable for outdoor lighting under 
low-temperature conditions and fluctuating 
voltages. 

2. Light signalling installations, such as 
those used in hospital and factory rooms 
and corridors. 

3. Electric vehicles, such as railroad sta- 
tion platform and warehouse loaders and 
carriers. 

4. Vacuum cleaners. 

5. Electric floor-polishing brushes. 

6. Electric refrigerators. 

7. Switch clocks with synchronized motor 
drive for use on alternating current of 50 
cycles. 

Firms interested in pursuing this inquiry 
are invited to communicate with the Trade 
Association of Electrical Wholesalers, Biegler- 
gasse 8, Vienna VII, Austria, 


German-Owned Assets in 
Italy Offered for Sale 


The proposed sale of three German-owned 
firms in Italy has recently been authorized 
by the Committee on German Assets in Italy. 
Brief details on the firms involved are as 
follows: 

1. Fabbrica Italiana Metite Lyra, Milan, 
which engages in manufacture and sale of 
Pencils. Reserve price established at 20,- 
000,000 lire (approximately US$34,780). Bids 
must be submitted within 60 days from April 
20, 1949. 

2. S. A. Radion, Milan, which engages in 
manufacture and sale of X-ray equipment 
“Roentgen.” Reserve price established at 
56,000,000 lire (approximately US897,000). 
Bids must be submitted within 90 days from 
April 1, 1949. 

3. “Manometro Metallico,” Milan, sales 
outlet for manometers and other equipment 
manufactured by Schaeffer & Budenberg, 
Germany; now inactive. Reserve price es- 
tablished at 2,000,000 lire. Bids must be 
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Revised List of Foreign Gov- 
ernment Purchasing Agen- 
cies 


In response to a continuing demand for 
a current list of foreign government pur- 
chasing agencies, the Office of Inter- 
national Trade has again revised its list 
covering these agencies. 

This list consists principally of the 
foreign government purchasing missions 
operating in the United States. Only 
those missions of foreign governments 
that have procurement and purchasing 
functions are listed. Embassies and Le- 
gations which act in a purely liaison 
capacity have been omitted. The list 
also includes the names of the French 
Governments and certain foreign gov- 
ernment purchasing agencies located 
abroad. 

The listing has been compiled in the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch with the 
collaboration of the European Branch, 
Office of International Trade, and of the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 
Copies are obtainable from the Field 
Offices of the Department of Commerce, 
or directly from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch in Washington, D. C., free 
of charge. 











submitted within 40 days from April 15, 1949. 

Offers to purchase should be addressed to 
Ufficio Beni Alleati e Nemici, Ministry of the 
Treasury, Rome, Italy. 


India Invites Bids for 
Power-Station Equipment 


American firms are invited to bid on the 
supply and delivery of turbines, generators, 
and accessories only in connection with the 
Pathri Power Station Scheme, in India. This 
project is planned to utilize a drop of 32 feet 
on the Upper Ganga Canal in the United 
Provinces. Installation capacity of the power 
station is to consist of three turbo-alternator 
sets, each comprising 9,500 horsepower tur- 
bines and 6,800-kw. generators. 

Specifications may be obtained, subject to 
a charge of 10 rupees per copy, from the 
Office of the Executive Engineer, Design Or- 
ganization, Project Circle (West) , Moradabad, 
United Provinces, India. 


Bid Deadline Extended for 
Distillation Equipment 


Bids covering supply of a petroleum distil- 
lation unit, required by the Egyptian Depart- 
ment of Mines and Quarries, will be received 
until June 1, 1949, instead of May 1, as orig- 
inally scheduled. 

Announcement of the call for tenders 
appeared in the March 7 issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


New Japanese Directory 
To Aid Foreign Trade 


United States importers and exporters de- 
siring to establish trade contacts in Japan 
may find helpful the new directory “Japan 
Trade Guide,” recently published by the 
Japan Trade Guide Publishing Co. in Tokyo, 
with the approval of the Japanese Board 
of Trade. 

This first edition of the Guide, which it is 
understood will be published annually, lists 
Japanese manufacturers, exporters, and im- 


porters, as well as commodities handled. 
Other features include lists of official or- 
ganizations having to do with commerce and 
industry; and detailed information on trade 
conditions generally in Japan. 

Copies may be obtained from the Japan 
Trade Guide Publishing Co., 2 Kotohira-cho, 
Shiba, Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan. The De- 
partment of Commerce has one copy, which 
may be examined in the Commercial In- 
telligence Branch in Washington, D. C. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Belgium—Edmond De Meyer, represent- 
ing Etablissements Edmond De Meyer, 36 
Rue de la Station, Loochristi-Ghent, is inter- 
ested in exporting green plants and bulbs to 
the United States. Scheduled to arrive May 
25, via New York City, for a visit of 5 weeks. 
U. S. address: Times Square Hotel, Eighth 
Avenue and Forty-third Street, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York, Washington, Bos- 
ton, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

2. Brazil—Luiz La Saigne, representing 
Mesbla S. A. (importer, retailer, wholesaler, 
operates service stations and repair shops), 
Rua do Passelo 48/54, Rio de Janeiro, is inter- 
ested in aviation, automotive, motion-pic- 
ture, and photographic equipment; agricul- 
tural supplies; radios; refrigerators; steel and 
iron; hardware; machinery and industrial 
equipment; electrical supplies; cutlery; gift 
goods; toys and sporting goods. Scheduled 
to arrive April 23, for a visit of 60 days. U.S. 
address: c/o R. V. Johnson, 1 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. Itinerary: Houston, Dal- 
las, Chicago, Waukegan, Kenosha, Milwaukee, 
Madison, Detroit, Cincinnati, Toledo, Wash- 
ington, New York, New Jersey, Springfield, 
Towson, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and San Diego. 

3. Cuba—Francisco Lopez del Rincon 
(commission merchant), Manizana de Gomez 
411 (P. O. Box 1631), Habana, is interested in 
representing, on a commission basis, manu- 
facturers only of glass containers and glass- 
ware, cast-iron and steel pipes, soft-drink and 
mineral-water bottling equipment. Sched- 
uled to arrive May 30, via Miami, for a visit 
of 35 days. U.S. address: Hotel Commodore- 
Pierre, Toledo, Ohio (until June 7); Hotel 
William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa. (June 11-16); 
Hotel Biltmore, New York, N. Y. (June 17-— 
25). Itinerary: Toledo, Pittsburgh, and New 
York. 

4. England—John Thomas White, repre- 
senting British Typewriters Ltd. (wholesaler, 
manufacturer), Queen Street, West Brom- 
wich, Staffs., is interested in typewriters and 
office machinery. Scheduled to arrive May 
19, via New York City, for a visit of less than 
10 days. U.S. address: c/o Underwood Corp., 
1 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and Minne- 
apolis. 

5. France—Félix Jean Martin, representing 
“Emailleries du Loiret,” Nogent-s/Vernisson, 
Loiret, and “Sté d’Exploitation des Entrepdts 
d’Usines,” Le Bouscat, Gironde, is interested 
in exporting to the United States enameled 
kitchen utensils, such as stewpans, cooking 
and boiling pans and pots, and soup ladles; 
also, wishes to obtain sales agency for France 
covering United States-made kitchen enam- 
elware. Scheduled to arrive May 20, via New 
York City, for a visit of 6 weeks. U.S. ad- 
dress: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 50th Street and 
Park Avenue, New York, N, Y. (after May 25, 
mail will be forwarded). Tentative itiner- 
ary: New York (May 20-25); Cleveland (May 
27-29); Chicago (May 30-31); San Francisco 
(June 3-10); Los Angeles (June 11-12); New 
Orleans (June 15-21); probably also Wash- 
ington. 

6. Germany—August Gratenau, represent- 
ing H. & A. Gratenau, 7 Steinstrasse, Ham- 
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interested rosin, 


burg, is 
turpentine, tall oil, lumber, and wood pulp. 
Scheduled to arrive April 24, via New York 


in purchasing 


City, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: 
Roosevelt Hotel, Madison Avenue and Forty- 
fifth Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Savannah, New Orleans, Charleston 
(Ss. C.), and St. Louis. 

7. Ireland, Northern—Samuel B. I. Abbott, 
representing Belfast Food Products Ltd., 
Gibson Park Drive, Belfast, is interested in 
purchasing machinery, and in obtaining 
information on canning of foodstuffs. Sched- 
uled to arrive May 3, via New York City, for a 
visit of 6 weeks. Itinerary: New York, Pitts- 
burgh, and Chicago. U_ S. address c/o A. C. 
Patterson, 4045 Windsor Road, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 

World Trade 
prepared. 

8. Ireland, Northern—Brian Faulkner, rep- 
resenting The Belfast Collar Co., Ltd., Faulat 
Factory, Belfast, is interested in exporting 
men’s shirts and pajamas to the United 
States. Scheduled to arrive May 8, via New 
York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. U. S. 
address: Waldorf Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth 
Street and Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report 
prepared. 

9. Ireland, Northern—George M. Walker, 
representing George Walker & Co., Limited, 
Castle Garden Mills, Newtonards, County 
Down, is interested in locating a United 
States market for linen yarns and twists. 
Scheduled to arrive May 14, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 weeks. U.S. address: 
Hotel Taft, Seventh Avenue and Fiftieth 
Street, New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Boston, and Cleveland. 

World Trade Directory 
prepared. 

10. Netherlands—Christiaan Verra, repre- 
senting Weerstra & Co., Nieuwe Schrans 7, 
Leeuwarden, is interested in exporting cheese 
to the United States. He is now in the 
United States for a visit of 1 month. U. S. 
address: c/o The Rosenblum Co., 105 Hudson 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York. 

World Trade 
prepared. 

11. Pakistan—M. A. Khaliq and M. A. 
Quadeem, representing Eastern Industrial 
Agencies (manufacturers’ representatives), 
K. I. M. A. Building, Nicol Road, Karachi 2, 
are interested in obtaining sole selling agen- 
cies from United States manufacturers not 
already represented in Pakistan. Due to 
arrive about the middle of June for a month's 
visit. U.S. address: c/o Consulate of Pakis- 
tan, 63 East Fifty-second Street, New York 
a =, 2. 


Directory Report being 


being 


Report being 


Directory Report being 


Import Opportunities 


12. Belgium—R. Basch, A. Muylle & Co 
(manufacturer), 82, Rue Van Vaerenbergh, 
Antwerp, offers to export and seeks agent for 
tool sets on cards for children. Illustrated 
leaflets and price list is available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

13. Belgium—Etablissements Cappelle 
Fréres, S. A. (manufacturer), 115, Rue de 
Courtrai, Menin, has available for export 50 
tons of C. P. organic pigments. Also, firm 
seeks a representative in the United States 

14. Belgium—Jean Hillen (manufacturer), 
Gerdingerpoort 4, Bree, wishes to export good- 
and very good-quality briar tobacco pipes. 
Firm states it can export 1,500 dozen pipes 
each month. Catalog and price list avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Firm is desirous of 
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appointing a representative in the United 
States. 

15. Belgium—Société Anonyme des Usines 
a Cuivre et a Zinc de Liege (manufacturers), 
82 Rue de Froidmont, Liege, offers to export 
first-grade copper and brass sheets and tubes, 
according to French, Belgian, or United 
States specifications. Price list is obtainable 
upon request from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

16. Brazil—F. S. Pires, Jr. (exporter, whole- 
saler), 2 Vila Ribeiro Conceicao, Santos, has 
available for export large quantities of 
bamboo poles. 

17. Denmark—Fyens Lyskopierings Anstalt 
(export merchant), 23 Klaregade, Odense, de- 
sires to export and seeks United States agent 
for high-quality precision drawing machines. 
Firm states it can export 1,000 machines an- 
nually (total yearly production: 4,000). 
Catalog is available upon request from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

18. Denmark—Wistesen & Co. (manufac- 
turer), 12 Strommen, Randers, wishes to ex- 
port first-quality furniture and marine locks 
and keys made of brass or iron. Sample 
locks and keys are available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
2artment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

(Previously announced, FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, May 2, 1949.) 

19. England—Coley Thermometers Ltd 
(manufacturer), Bryco Works, 2-4 London 
Road, Brentford, Middlesex, wishes to export 
industrial temperature recording instru- 
ments such as dial distance reading tempera- 
ture indicators, recorders, and controllers 
Catalog and price list available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. Firm also seeks agents to act as sole 
distributors over sections of the United 
States, according to present coverage of such 
distributors. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

20. England—John H. Elliott (manufac- 
turer), Monostamp Works, Langsett Road, 
Sheffield 6, offers to export and seeks agents 
for Grade A cast-steel letter and figure 
stamps, for general purposes or special for 
marking wood and leather; also special alloy 
cold chisels and punches. Sales literature 
and price lists available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Please 
specify literature desired in correspondence 
addressed to the Department of Commerce 

World Trade Directory Report under 
preparation. 

21. England—Elliot Saville & Co. (export 
merchants), West India House, 96/98 Leaden- 
hall Street, London, E. C. 3, has available 
for export 200 miniature sewing machines 
each month. Illustrated leaflet and price list 
obtainable on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 


World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 
22. England—Joseph Enock Ltd. (manu- 


facturer), 273a High Street, Brentford, Mid- 
dlesex, wishes to export first-class quality 
phonograph record reproducers, nonmagnetic 
turntables, diamond pick-ups, amplifiers, and 
loudspeakers. Catalog available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Norld Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

23. England—Fred & Warner Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), 64 Weymouth Street, London, 
W. 1., desires to export knitted cotton belts 
for pajamas. Sample belt and price list will 
be furnished on a loan basis by Commercial 


Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory 
prepared. 

24. England—R. Hovenden & Sons Ltd 
(manufacturers and = export merchants). 
29 /33 Berners Street, London, W. 1., offers i 
export and seeks agent for hairdressers’ and 
beauty parlor equipment, including perma. 
nent waving machines, hair dryers, salon 
fittings, stands, and chairs. Sales literature 
and price lists available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. Firm is 
also interested in obtaining a representative 
in the United States. 

World 
prepared 

25. England—-W. A. Hudson Ltd. (Manu- 
facturer), 117-125 Curtain Road, London, 
E. C. 2, desires to export and seeks agent for 
first-grade curtain hardware including brack- 
ets, rods, and fittings; also plasticized er. 
panding curtain wire in colors. Sales litera- 
ture and price lists obtainable on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, 
D.C 

World 
prepared 

26. England—Indusmond (Diamond Tools) 
Ltd. (manufacturer), 4 Greville Street, Hat- 
ton Garden, London, E. C. 1., offers to export 
and desires agent for industrial diamond 
tools such as drills, dressing tools, turning 
and boring tools Illustrated leaflet avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, Department of Commerce. 
Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory under preparation. 

27. England—The Jackson Electric Stove 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturer), 143 Sloane Street. 
London, S. W. 1., desires to export and seeks 
agent for first-class electric cooking appli- 
ances such as domestic and large apparatus 
for hotels, hospitals, and restaurants. FPur- 
ther information available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C 


Report being 


Trade Directory Report being 


Washington 25, 


Trade Directory Report being 


World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared 
28. England—Lindeteves N. V. (export 


merchant), 69 Old Broad Street, London, 
E. C. 2., wishes to export and seeks agents 
for first-quality penknives and_ cutlery 


(Sheffield), and electric emulsifiers and 
mizers. 
World Trade Directory Report being 


prepared 

29. England—tLittleton (Antiques) Ltd 
(aealer), Culverden Street, Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent, wishes to export antique porcelain and 
furniture. Firm is willing to act as buying 
agents for United States dealers, or will sell 
direct to buyers in the United States 


World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared 
30. England—Massey Fabrics Ltd. (mer- 


chants and agents), 75/77 Margaret Street, 
London, W. 1., has available for export spe- 
cial offer of 2,222 yards (47 pieces) of cream- 
colored wool taffeta shirting. Specifications: 
width, 36 inches; weight, 3.7 ounces per 
yard; 100 percent woven wool. Sample of 
material is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report under 
preparation 

31. England—tThe Palnut Co. Ltd. (manu- 
facturer and patentee), Palnut Works, 28 
Elder Row, Brighton 1., wishes to export and 
seeks agent for “Bulldog” steel safety timber 
connectors, used for reinforcing all kinds of 
bolted timber constructions Further in- 
formation is obtainable on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


Pe utint—~2. G. Smith (Leather) Ltd. 
(tanner’s sales agent), 3, 4, and 5 Rood Lane, 
London, E. C. 3., offers to export all grades 
and kinds of leather, particularly oil dressed 
chamois. Firm states it is in a position to 
export 100 kips of chamois leather each 
month. Price list available upon request 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

33. England—Spencer Coates & Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 199 Hamlet Court Road, 
Westcliff-on-Sea, Essex, desires to export and 
seeks firm wishing exclusive agency for en- 
tire United States for intercommunication 
systems tor office or home use. Firm states 
it can export 250 units per month. Descrip- 
tive literature is available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report under prep- 
aration. 

34. England—Stratton & Co. Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Eddystone Works, Alvechurch 
Road, West Heath, Birmingham 31, offers to 
export first-class marine radio receivers. 
Firm is desirous of appointing sales service 
agents in all principal seaports of the United 
States, also Gulf of Mexico and similar waters 
where vessels and yachts ply, to handle sales 
of new marine radio receivers and to service 
as necessary those already in vessels calling 
at U. S. ports. Illustrated literature will be 
furnished, upon request, to Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

35. England—Truvox Engineering Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Truvox House, Exhibition 
Grounds, Wembley, Middlesex, wishes to ex- 
port and seeks agents for domestic-type 
electric floor polishers. Descriptive literature 
is available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

36. England—Vandon-Murray Limited 
(manufacturer and export merchant), 5 Van- 
don Street, Buckingham Gate, London, S. W 
1., desires to export and seeks agent for first- 
quality folding machines and capstan lathes. 
Leaflets are available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. In cor- 
respondence addressed to the Department, 
interested firms should specify whether leaf- 
let on folding machines or capstan lathes is 
desired. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

37. England—Vine Products Limited (man- 
ufacturer), The Winery, Kingston-on- 
Thames, Surrey, wishes to export British 
wines, produced in Great Britain from high- 
quality imported grape juice. Firm offers 
red and white Port types, British sherry and 
dry vermouth at 18° strength by volume, 
Sweet vermouth and ginger wine at 16° and 
15° strength by volume respectively. Price 
of wines available upon request to Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared 

38. France—Edouard Fouquet (distiller, 
wholesaler, and exporter), 9, Quai des Cha- 
trons, Bordeaux, has available for export 
large quantities of very good-quality Bor- 
deaur wines in bottles or barrels; also spark- 
ling wines and aperitifs, principally ver- 
mouths. Firm offers goods on an outright 
sales basis, but would also consider an ex- 
clusive agency offer in the United States and 
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Puerto Rico. Exporter is interested in re- 
ceiving suggestions from potential importers. 

39. France—Leroux et Compagnie, S. A. R. L. 
(formerly Etablissements Leroux-Delleur), 
(manufacturer, exporter, wholesaler), 36 Rue 
de l’Abattoir, Hautmont, Nord, desires to ex- 
port artists’ colors, extra fine, ground in oil. 
Pigments are chemically pure, free of aniline 
and other substances. Firm wishes to sell 
directly to importing jobbers. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
prepared. 

40. France—Henri Sourisseau (wholesaler 
and exporter), La Verrie, Vendée, desires to 
export very good-quality Angora rabbit hair. 
Firm states it is in a position to export 3,000 
kilograms (6,600 pounds) annually. Inspec- 
tion may be made by a municipal control 
laboratory in Poitiers, Vienne (‘Institut de 
Recherches & d’Essais’’, 45, Place du Marché- 
de-Notre-Dame) at expense of buyer. Firm 
would be interested in receiving advice 
and/or suggestions from potential importers. 
Also, firm would appreciate receiving corres- 
pondence in French, if possible. 

41. France—Lucien Tanchou (export mer- 
chant), 7-9, Rue Gustave Cuvelier, Calais, 
Pas-de-Calais, wishes to export large quan- 
tities of machine-made laces, flounces, all- 
over laces, and narrow “Valenciennes” bands, 
in cotton, silk, rayon and/or metal. Firm 
desires to sell directly to importing mer- 
chants. 

42. Germany—Max Garbujo, Postfach 15, 
(14b) Trossingen/Wurttemberg, offers to ex- 
port table and alarm clocks, period clocks, 
wrist and pocket watches, and watch move- 
ments. 

43. Italy—Maglierie Artigiani Riuniti— 
M. A. R. (manufacturer and exporter), 3 Via 
dei Fulgidi, Leghorn, offers to export knitted 
sweaters, vests, wool caps, scarfs, gloves, bath- 
ing suits, and hosiery, made from wool, cot- 
ton, rayon, and mixed fibers. Firm would 
like to contact American importers who 
would undertake to advise it on designing 
garments so that its output would meet with 
the approval of the United States buying 
public. 

<4. Italy—Ratti & Valenzasca (manufac- 
turer and export merchant), Arona (Novara 
Province), offers to export fine- and medium- 
quality dolls and miniature toys. 

45. Italy—Susini & Sacchetti (manufac- 
turer), 12 Via Borgognissanti, Florence, de- 
sires to export artistic Florentine leather ar- 
ticles such as handbags, desk sets, stationery 
holders, cigarette and jewel cases, photo al- 
bums, picture frames, and compact cases. 

46. Italy—Arturo Torchio (manufacturer), 
19 Piazza Pitti, Florence, desires to expart 
artistic hard leather articles such as boxes, 
cases, cOmpacts, book covers, desk and sta- 
tionery sets, book ends, manufactured in 
the distinctive Florentine style. 

47. Japan--—Daiichi Bussan Kaisha, Ltd. 
(general merchants, importers, exporters) , 
2-Chome, Nishiyanagi-Cho, Nakamura-Ku, 
Nagoya, offers to export porcelain ware, radi- 
ator valves, sanitary ware, toys, sewing ma- 
chines, and plywood. 

48. Japan—Export Matting K. K., Haya- 
shima, Okayama, desires to export mats, mat- 
ting and rugs; small toys; straw goods; chip 
braids, and coolie hats. 

49. Japan—Kyokuyo Goshi Kaisha (manu- 
tacturers, exporters), P. O. Box 41 Nagoya 
Central, 5-Chome, Shima-Cho, Nakamura- 
Ku, Nagoya, wishes to export bisque and por- 
celain toys. 

50. Japan—-Matsuda Mercantile Co., Ltd. 
(exporters, manufacturers), No. 5, Nishiogi- 
machi, Kitaku, Osaka, wishes to export bam- 
boo rakes, plant stakes, umbrella sticks, and 
handles. 

51. Japan—Nomura Trading Co., Ltd., No- 
mura Building, 2, Otemachi, 2-Chome, Chi- 
yoda Ward, desires to export midget upright 


pianos (40 keys), midget spinet pianos (64 
keys); and junior spinet pianos (73 keys). 

52. Japan—Okada Hardware Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturers, exporters), Miki-Cho (near 
Kobe), Hyogo-Pref., wishes to export all 
kinds of hardware and cutlery. 

53. Japan—Pacific Overseas, Inc. (export- 
ers, importers), Heiwa Building, 5, Nihon- 
bashi Yokoyamacho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, wishes 
to export Japanese safety matches. 

54. Japan—tTrans-Pacific Trading Co., Ltd. 
(importers, exporters, manufacturers) , Koku- 
sai Building, No. 2 Kyobashi 1-Chome, Chuo- 
ku, Tokyo, desires to export porcelain and 
chinaware, rubber goods, imitation pearls, 
stamp pads, celluloid goods and tcys, rosaries, 
glass figures, wooden and mechanical toys, 
and other sundry goods. 

55. Netherlands—Joh. de Rijk’s Agenturen 
Mij. N. V. (commission and export mer- 
chant), Keizersgracht 329, Amsterdam, offers 
to export artificial jewelry and “Essence 
d’Orient” (pearl paste). 


Export Opportunities 


56. Belgium—R, Basch, A. Muylle & Co. 
(importing distributor), 82, rue Van Vaeren- 
bergh, Antwerp, seeks purchase quotations 
for wholesale quantities of good-quality steel 
tools such as metal saw blades, files, wrenches, 
pincers, pliers, corkscrews, can openers, and 
Stilson tube wrenches. 

57. Italy—Piero Majocchi (importing dis- 
tributor and commission merchant), Via 
Cordusio, 2, Milan, seeks purchase quotations 
for raw and refined oils and oilseeds and 
beans such as soy, sesame, peanut, flax, and 
copra. Firms has Italian import license for 
the following quantities: 500 tons, copra; 200 
tons, sesame seeds; 200 tons, peanut seeds; 
200 tons, peanut oil. Also, firm seeks 
appointment as agent for United States pro- 
ducers on commission basis. 

58. Italy—Ratti & Valenzasca (manufac- 
turer of dolls, wholesaler of toys), Arona 
(Province of Novara), seeks purchase quota- 
tions from manufacturers of toys and me- 
chanical toys. 

59. Italy—G. G, Sambonet (manufacturers 
of silver, stainless steel, silver-nickel, flat- 
ware), 34 Via Pietro, Micca, Vercelli, seeks 
purchase quotations from manufacturers of 
the following machinery and equipment: 
tools and machinery for the production of 
flatware, suitable also for cold and hot em- 
bossing; hob grinding machines for fork 
times; stamping and punching machines for 
stainless steel; process and automatic appa- 
ratus for electro-polishing and electro-galva- 
nizing ferritic, martensitic, and austenitic 
stainless steel and copper-nickel alloys; mod- 
ern equipment for annealing (without oxi- 
dation) of ferritic, martensitic and austenitic 
stainless steel; modern process and equip- 
ment for heat treatment of martensitic stain- 
less steel (Knives manufacture). 

60. Transjordan—Mustafa Abou Zeid & 
Sons (importers, wholesalers), P. O. Box 435, 
Amman, seeKs quotations from manufac- 
turers and exporters of door and window 
fittings (butts, hinges, hasps and staples, 
bolts, handles); locks such as cylinder, cylin- 
der mortise, cylinder mortise dead lock, 
cylinder rim, steel case, disk cylinder, lava- 
tory, cupboard, and drawer; wood screws, 
carriage bolts, screw eyes, and screw hooks; 
iron wire nails such as steel staples and ribits, 
building materials such as iron, cement, tim- 
ber, zine sheets (corrugated and plain), pipes 
and pipe fittings, builders’ hardware and 
sanitary earthenware. Firm would appreciate 
receiving catalogs and price lists. 


Agency Opportunities 


61. Mexico—‘Electra de Chihuahua, S. A.” 
(retailer of electrical and combustion motors, 


(Continued on p. 40) 
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Prepared in Areas Division, 
Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BUENOS mes 
(Dated April 25) 


The port of Buenos Aires was comparatively 
inactive during April, with little outward or 
inward shipping. Grain exports, especially 
corn, were extremely light, and prospects for 
future corn sales were unfavorable under 
existing price policies of the Argentine Trade 
Promotion Institute (IAPI). The current 
corn harvest was estimated at more than 
5,000,000 metric tons, in addition to which 
900,000 metric tons of the previous crop re- 
main unsold. In response to growers’ de- 
mands for the disposition of the old corn, 
the IAPI increased to 40 percent the permit- 
ted tolerance for insect damage and offered 
to sell this corn for livestock feed at 12 pesOs 
per 100 kilograms. 

Stocks of linseed oil are reported to present 
an increasingly difficult problem, with the 
possibility that crushing of linseed may be 
curtailed by lack of storage space. Export 
quotations for linseed oil have been reduced 
from 1.80 pesos to 1.60 pesos, but with no 
improvement in export sales. Oil stocks 
were currently estimated at 250,000 tons, with 
enough flaxseed on hand for the production 
of 165,000 tons additional. Heavy stocks of 
oilseed cake and meal totaling 500,000 tons, 
also constituted a serious export problem, 
with market prospects contingent upon ne- 
gotiation of bilateral trade agreements with 
European countries. 

Rains during late March and April were 
favorable to pastures and provided moisture 
for autumn-sown crops, but damaged the 
harvest of cotton and rice. 

Negotiations between the Government and 
meat-packing companies were reported to be 
progressing, but no announcement of the 
final outcome has been made. The 
quebracho extract industry acceded to the 
Government’s request to resume activities in 
consideration of an understanding by the 
latter to purchase production during the next 
3 months, pending a complete survey of the 
industry’s problems by a mixed commission. 

Little progress was reported in the British- 
Argentine meat negotiations, although it was 
announced that meat shipments would be 
continued. A supplementary payments 
agreement with Spain contained provisions 
for a gold guarantee for the large sums owed 
to Argentina and an Argentine undertaking 
to grant permits for the importation ot 
luxury items from Spain up to a value of 
70,000,000 pesos. Announcement was made 
that preliminary negotiations of an agree- 

ment with the Trizonal Area of Germany 
had been completed, and that conversations 
were in progress for negotiation of an agree- 
ment with Norway. 

The Central Bank was reported to have 
allocated a substantial amount of exchange 
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for the payment of outstanding dollar ac- 
counts. On April 11 the Central Bank also 
announced that applications would be re- 
ceived for transfers of funds abroad for addi- 
tional purposes, chiefly for essential serv- 
ices connected with commerce, shipping, 
aviation, and health. Suspended exchange 
permits covering X-ray films, medicines, and 
newsprint have been revalidated and new 
applications for these items will be acted on 
shortly. 


Austria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT FOR THE EXCHANGE OF GOoops 
CONCLUDED WITH ITALY 


A trade agreement between Austria and 
Italy was concluded on March 18, 1949, pro- 
viding for the exchange of goods for 1 year, 
amounting to $34,000,000, states an airgram 
from the U. S. Legation at Vienna, dated 
April 11. 

Inasmuch as efforts to establish trade be- 
tween both countries on a payment-clearing 
basis were not successful, the agreement is 
on a compensation basis. Therefore, the 
payment for export transaction is to be ef- 
fected by an offsetting import transaction. 

Under the agreement, Austria will send 
Italy mainly crude steel, pig iron, lumber 
and finished wood, paper, iron products, rub- 
ber goods, and textiles. Italy will supply 
Austria principally with fruit and vegetables, 
raw silk, rayon, hemp, mercury, sulfur, sul- 
furic acid, iron pyrites, and various other 
semifinished industrial products. 


Commercial Laws Digest 


DEADLINE FOR CAPITAL AND CAPITAL ApP- 
PRECIATION TAX RETURNS EXTENDED TO 
JUNE 30 


The original deadline of March 31, 1949, for 
the filing of returns by nonresidents under 
the Austrian capital tax and capital appre- 
ciation tax laws has been extended to June 
30, 1949, according to an announcement of 
April 18, 1949, of the Austrian Consulate 
General in New York. 

Under Laws 165 and 166 of July 7, 1948, 
which became effective August 30, 1948, nat- 
ural or juridic persons who had their usual 
domicile or head office in Austria on January 
1, 1948, are subject to capital tax and capital 
appreciation tax to the extent of their entire 
capital, and natural or juridic persons who 
had neither their usual domicile nor their 
main office in Austria on January 1, 1948, are 
subject to the taxes to the extent of their 
capital in Austria. 

[English translations of Laws 165 and 166 
are available for study in the European 
Branch, OIT, Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C.] 





Belgium 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENTS 
CONCLUDED WITH SWEDEN 


Trade and payments agreements between 
Sweden and the Belgium- Luxembourg Eco- 
nomic Union were recently concluded by 
exchange of notes at Brussels, stated a 
Swedish Foreign Office press release of Febru- 
ary 13, 1949. 

The trade agreement, which covers the 
exchange of commodities during 1949, 
became immediately effective on the date of 
conclusion, February 11, 1949. Although 
separate estimates for imports and exports 
have not been announced, trade is expected 
to total 500,000,000 crowns ($139,000,000) , 
or 300,000,000 crowns ($83,000,000) less than 
that originally planned for 1948. 

The new payments agreement between 
Sweden and Belgium-Luxembourg, which re- 
places the May 30, 1945, agreement abro- 
gated by Sweden in 1948, was concluded and 
became effective on February 14, 1949. It 
is of the “swing fund” type and incorpo- 
rates certain revisions principally of a tech- 
nical nature. Mutual overdraft facilities are 
said to continue at 41,000,000 crowns 
($11,389,000). 

Swedish deliveries under the new trade 
agreement are to include such traditional 
Swedish export articles as iron ore, forestry 
products, iron and steel, tools, motors, ma- 
chinery, apparatus, and instruments. Swed- 
ish imports will include commercial steel, 
rolling-mill products, iron and steel manu- 
factures, metal-working and textile machin- 
ery, copper, zinc, lead, Glauber'’s salt, crude 
salt, phthalic acids, xanthates, lead oxides, 
zine white, lithopone, and other colors. 

Imports of textiles from Belgium, par- 
ticularly of textile manufactures, are to be 
reduced to a greater extent than other 
Belgian commodities, but will include all 
kinds of cotton and woolen fabrics. Among 
other imports in the textile group, mention 
is made of woolen, cotton, and rayon yarns, 
and of flax, wool tops, and cotton from the 
Belgian Congo. Furthermore, Belgium is to 
deliver certain agricultural products includ- 
ing palm oil, palm-nut kernels, corn, and 
fodder, and a minor quantity of coffee. 


a 
ye 
Brazil 
Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE REGULATIONS REVISED 


The allocation of available hard-currency 
exchange on a uniform basis throughout 
Brazil was authorized by instruction No. 28 
of the Superintendency of Money and Credit, 
dated March 26, 1949, according to informa- 
tion received from the U. S. Embassy at Rio 
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de Janeiro. The banking Fiscalization De- 
tment of the Bank of Brazil will maintain 
+ arate register in Rio de Janeiro of all 
ine applications presented to banking 
institutions. Applications will be registered 
NY chronological order in one of the follow- 
egories: 
ing ce veferential category.—Applications for 
exchange for the importation of merchandise 
such as agricultural machinery, fuels, lubri- 
cants, aluminum, lead, zinc, and other scarce 
metals, and pharmaceutical products not 
manufactured in the country at present 
exempt from the obligatory waiting period of 
45 days. 

9. First category.—Exchange applications 
for imports covered by prior import permits 
of category A (absolutely essential goods), 
for imports exempt from the prior permit 
requirement, and for indispensable expenses 
connected with imports and exports, 

3. Second category.—Exchange applica- 
tions for the transfer of capital, profits, in- 
terest, and dividends, within the percentage 
limitations (20 percent annually for capital, 
8 percent for earnings) fixed for registered 
foreign capital by decree-law No. 9025 of 
February 27, 1946. 

4. Third category.—Exchange applications 
to cover transfers by transport and commu- 
nication companies; travel, cultural, scien- 
tific, and educational services; maintenance 
abroad, etc., observing the limits fixed by 
the Banking Fiscalization Department. 

5. Fourth category.—Exchange applica- 
tions for the importation of merchandise 
covered by prior import licenses of category 
B (relatively essential goods) and category 
C (unessential or luxury goods). 

As detailed in circular letter No. 176 dated 
March 28, 1949, of the Banking Fiscalization 
Department, the Department periodically 
will establish quotas of exchange for the five 
categories listed above and will approve ex- 
change applications in chronological order 
to the extent permitted by the quotas. The 
exchange banks which have submitted these 
applications will be notified of the approvals 
and must then sell exchange to the success- 
ful applicants within 48 hours. Although 
exchange banks are no longer required to 
deliver a specified percentage of hard-cur- 
rency purchases to the Bank of Brazil, they 
can only use up to 10 percent of these acqui- 
sitions in the reduction of their sold position 
or any future sold position. The remaining 
90 percent, if not allocated within 48 hours 
to holders of approved exchange applications, 
must be delivered to the Bank of Brazil, as 
exchange banks may not maintain a bought 
position in hard currency for more than 48 
hours. 

The purpose of instruction No. 28 is to 
eliminate the differences in collection delays 
between geographical areas and between in- 
dividual banks. Examples of the differences 
in the length of delays were cited by the 
U. S. Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, as of March 
15. Remittances on foreign collections cov- 
ering first-category merchandise were delayed 
7 to 8 months in various Rio banks and the 
delay on fourth-category goods was between 
8 and 9 months. Delays in Sao Paulo were 
about 41/4, months on the first category and 
a little more than 6 months on the fourth 
In Belem, however, the Bank of Brazil was 
prompt, the only delay being the 45-day ob- 
ligatory waiting period, and a similar situa- 
tion prevailed in Bahia. 

Hard-currency exchange control was fur- 
ther tightened by instruction No. 29, dated 
April 9, of the Superintendency of Money and 
Credit. Transfers in hard currencies of 
amounts above 10,000 cruzeiros for the pur- 
pose of meeting the following expenditures 
are made dependent upon the express au- 
thorization of the Council of the Superin- 
tendency of Money and Credit: Maintenance, 
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studies, trips abroad and return, health 
treatment, donations and aid, pensions and 
bonuses, payment of personal debts incurred 
abroad, educational, scientific, and cultural 
services, representation in conventions, other 
noncommercial services, and payment of 
merchandise imported by private parties. 
Those interested in obtaining exchange for 
the purposes enumerated should apply to the 
Fiscalization Department of the Bank of 
Brazil, which through the Exchange Depart- 
ment will submit the respective applications, 
with appropriate recommendations, for con- 
sideration and decision by the Council. 

The favorable trend in the Brazilian ex- 
change situation between May and October 
1948, as measured by the decline in the for- 
eign collection position of the seven leading 
exchange banks, was reversed in the next 
few months. Outstanding foreign collec- 
tions of the seven banks, which had totaled 
4,368,900,000 cruzeiros in May 1948, amounted 
to 3,532,200,000 cruzeiros at the end of De- 
cember, 3,832,700,000 cruzeiros at the end of 
January, and 4,013,000,000 cruzeiros at the 
end of February 1949. 


Canada 


Exchange and Finance 


REMITTANCES OF ACCUMULATED EARNINGS 
PERMITTED 


The Canadian Foreign Exchange Control 
Board’s policy of limiting remittances of 
earnings by Canadian subsidiaries and 
branches of foreign companies to 1 year’s 
earnings during each fiscal year has been 
modified. According to the Board’s 1948 re- 
port, favorable consideration has been given 
since November 1948 to applications by Cana- 
dian subsidiaries and branches which have 
an accumulation of earnings made since 1939 
to remit to their parent companies more 
than 1 year’s accumulated earnings when 
their net cash position is abnormally large 
and clearly surplus to their actual and antici- 
pated requirements. 

Profits paid to United States companies by 
their Canadian branches and subsidiaries 
totaled $118,335,158 in 1948, compared with 
$124,126,951 in 1947 and $106,267,982 in 1946, 
according to information given the House of 
Commons on behalf of the Government. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AUTOMOBILE QUOTA INCREASE ANNOUNCED 


An increase of 25 percent in the Canadian 
import allocation for motorcars, and trucks 
weighing under 16,501 pounds, from the 
United States was announced on April 12 by 
the Dominion Department of Trade and Com- 
merce. This increase is applicable only to 
cars and trucks not manufactured in Canada 
and does not apply to branch plants in Can- 
ada which import as well as manufacture. 

Since the exchange-conservation policy was 
inaugurated, imports of these vehicles, wholly 
manufactured, from the United States have 
been on a quota basis permitting imports of 
from 12 to 15 percent of the cars imported 
in the 12 months ended October 31, 1947. 
The quota has been arrived at by establishing 
relationship between imports and the value 
of United States components in Canadian- 
manufactured cars. Heretofore, the amount 
fixed was 75 percent of such value or $230 per 
car. For example, a dealer who imported 
1,000 units in the base period was authorized 
to import cars up to a value of $230,000. 
Under the new system, imports can be in- 
creased by 25 percent in value, 1. e., to $287,500 
in the case cited. In other words, the unit 


value has been increased from $230 to $287.50. 
The unit base is applicable to all makes of 
cars and trucks regardless of price. Higher- 
priced cars under this system are and have 
been more adversely affected than low- and 
medium-cost models. 

This 25-percent increase will give dealers in 
American-made cars some relief from the re- 
strictions faced during the past 18 months. 
In 1947, 39,691 United States-made automo- 
biles, and trucks valued at $58,116,122 were 
imported into Canada and in 1948, under im- 
port controls, only 4,069 vehicles valued at 
$4,407,733 were admitted. The 25 percent 
quota increase, though helpful, will permit 
the importation of only about 750 to 1,000 
additional cars in 1949. 


QUOTA INCREASED ON PARTS FOR CERTAIN 
ITEMS 


The Department of Trade and Commerce 
also announced an average increase of 25 
percent in the United States dollar allotment 
for 1949 to Canadian manufacturers for the 
importation of parts for domestic refrigera- 
tors, radios, office machinery, and electric 
stoves of more than 35 amperes. The quota 
increase is only for parts and does not apply 
to complete refrigerators, radios, and office 
machinery which are still prohibited entry 
under schedule I of the Import Control List, 
nor does it apply to complete electric stoves 
which are admitted under schedule II on a 
quota basis equivalent to approximately 50 
percent of the imports during the 12-month 
period ended June 30, 1947. 

It has been estimated that this 25-percent 
increase is equivalent to about $3,000,000. 
It is expected that by making these addi- 
tional parts available to Canadian manu- 
facturers, production of refrigerators, elec- 
tric stoves, office machines, and radios will 
be increased by approximately $30,000,000. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROTOCOL OF FRIENDSHIP AND COLLABORA- 
TION SIGNED WITH ITALY 


A Protocol of Friendship and Collabora- 
tion between the Governments of Chile and 
Italy was signed March 24, 1949, at Santiago, 
states a report dated March 25, from the U. 8S. 
Embassy in that city. 

(For further information consult Amer- 
ican Republics Branch, OIT, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or 
any field office of the Department of Com- 
merce.) 


ESTIMATED EXPORT SURPLUSES OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL, FORESTRY, AND FISHERY PRODUCTS 


The Chilean Government, concerned with 
the advantageous disposal of its surplus ag- 
ricultural production during 1949, has an- 
nounced exportable surpluses in two cate- 
gories, those on the free export list and those 
subject to export control, states a report of 
February 7, 1949, from the U. S. Embassy at 
Santiago. 

(For details, consult the American Repub- 
lics Branch, OIT, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or any Field 
Office of the Department of Commerce.) 





In 1948 Czechoslovakia imported 1,942 
metric tons of paints and varnishes, 
valued at 411,816,000 crowns, compared 
with 2,177 tons (449,959,000 crowns) 
in 1947. (1 Czechoslovak crown= 
US$0.02.) 
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Colombia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 
(Dated April 22) 


Colombian inflationary trends continued 
to show no sign of abatement at the end of 
the first quarter of 1949. Exchange control 
operations indicated a cumulative unfavor- 
able balance through the end of March total- 
ing $24,326,000, the difference between ex- 
change receipts of $65,490,000 and exchange 
releases of $89,816,000. Of total dollar ex- 
change released during that period, $61,- 
000,000 was for imports. 

Budgetary imbalance continued to mount. 
Office of Comptroller General figures for Jan- 
uary and February operations show a 17,- 
180,000 peso (1 peso= approximately US$0.51) 
deficit and an unliquidated deficit of 18,- 
665,000 pesos, carried over from 1948, making 
a total current deficit of 35,846,000 pesos. 
Bank of the Republic gold and dollar re- 
serves against bills in circulation are reported 
unofficially to have declined to approximately 
38 percent, or between $66,000,000 and $75,- 
000,000, as compared with reserves in January 
1948 of $125,843,000. 

To prevent further inroads on the Bank of 
the Republic reserve holdings, the Govern- 
ment in a drastic measure on April 1 issued 
Resolution No. 6, which provides that ef- 
fective as of this date, and as long as the 
present circumstances continue, exchange 
licenses will be granted for a sum not in 
excess of the value of purchases of gold and 
foreign money made by the Bank of the Re- 
public in the week immediately preceding. 
This measure cancels the 48-hour payment 
requirement on all current transactions. 
Since the issuance of this decree on April 1, 
a virtual stoppage of all exchange releases 
has occurred. It has been estimated that 
commmercial exchange commitments out- 
standing, including letters of credit and im- 
port licenses, approximate $70,000,000. 

Declining coffee prices in the United States, 
badly sagging prices on the Bogota Stock 
Exchange, and decreasing real estate trans- 
actions and wholesale and retail trade were 
evidences of dwindling confidence in Colom- 
bia’s economic situation. 

Three new international barter agreements 
were announceg by the National Government 
during the first week of April. These agree- 
ments involve trade with Holland, Finland, 
and Ecuador, payments for all transactions 
being made in the currency of the country of 
export. 

Petroleum production in March was im- 
proved appreciably over February due pri- 
marily to an increase in Shell’s production, 
which had been curtailed by lack of pipe- 
line facilities. To avoid similar future diffi- 
culties, it is planned to increase pipeline ca- 
pacities by the addition of new pumping 
stations and other improvements, at a cost 
estimated at $5,000,000. 

The cargo situation in Colombian ports re- 
mains serious, although not critical. At 
Buenaventura there were 32,000 tons of cargo 
in mid-April, down somewhat from the 40,- 
000 tons registered at the start of the month. 
In Barranquilla 19,000 tons were on hand 
and in Cartagena 5,600. The condition of 
the Magdalena River is reported as very 
good. 


Exchange and Finance 


EMBARGO ESTABLISHED ON EXCHANGE 
RELEASES 


With further reference to exchange con- 
trol resolution No. 6 of April 1, 1949 (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 2, 1949), 
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limiting exchange released to the dollar 
receipts of the preceding week, an official of 
the Exchange Control Board has informed 
the United States Embassy at Bogota that no 
exchange was released during April. This 
measure cancels the 48-hour payment re- 
quirement on all current transactions estab- 
lished by law 90 of 1948 (see ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of February 7, 1949). An 
effort is being made to bolster the reserves 
of the Banco de la Republica. They 
amounted to $66,000,000 on April 1 and in- 
creased to $75,000,000 on April 8. 

The official estimated that average monthly 
receipts of exchange would total $21,000,000, 
of which $4,000,000 would be used for pur- 
poses other than for payment of imports. 
Of the $17,000,000 available for imports, ap- 
proximately $4,000,000 will be used for new 
imports of basic commodities, and the bal- 
ance for imports under licenses providing 
for gradual reimbursement; for payment of 
irrevocable letters of credit; for completed 
but unpaid import transactions; and for 
insurance premiums. Releases of exchange 
for commercial obligations will be considered 
on the basis of the date the exchange com- 
mitment was made. Only the longest out- 
standing commitments will receive 
preference. 


Costa Riea 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 
(Dated April 29) 


The political situation in Costa Rica dur- 
ing April was marked by instability. On 
April 2 an abortive rebellion led by the Min- 
ister of War was quickly quelled. On April 
21 the Governing Junta announced its resig- 
nation because of opposition to its program 
on the part of a majority of the members of 
the Constituent Assembly. When President- 
elect Ulate would not accept the presidency 
on May 8, the effective date of the Junta’s 
resignation, a compromise was. reached 
whereby the Junta agreed to remain in office 
until November 8, 1949. 

Sales agents and distributors report that 
reorders have declined considerably because 
of the instability and higher retail prices re- 
quired by surcharges on second and third 
category goods. Letters of credit now are 
being granted more promptly for agricultural 
equipment than for any other type of ma- 
chinery. 

Export sales of coffee to April 15 for the 
1948-49 crop were 277,504 quintals of 101.4 
pounds each, compared with 348,308 quintals 
sold to the corresponding date last year. 
The average price quoted as of April 25 was 
$30.00 to $31.00 per quintal. 

The cacao market also continues weak 
with the export quotation remaining at 
around 17 cents a pound, compared with 40 
to 42 cents a pound quoted during the cor- 
responding period last year. During the first 
3 months of 1949, a total of 1,421,000 kilos 
were exported, representing an increase of 
400,000 kilos over the first quarter of 1948. 

A committee has been appointed by the 
Governing Junta to formulate definite plans 
for the construction of an enlarged, modern 
international airport. 

Payment of stockholders of the national- 
ized banks for the value of their stock in 7 
percent Government bonds began in late 
April. Checking accounts in the country’s 
banks stood at 105,000,000 colones on March 
31, 1949, compared with 88,000,000 on De- 
cember 31, 1948. 

The cost of living index, after an uninter- 
rupted climb during the last year to a high 


of 242.45 (1936=100), dropped in Mar 
240.63. Rentals, however, continued 
to an all-time high of 278. 


ch to 
UpWard 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FURTHER REQUIREMENTS FOR MArkmy 
INVOICES COVERING IMPoRTS ¥ 


The Costa Rican Director of the Genera] 
Statistics Office has advised that INVoices 
of merchandise imported into Costa Rica 
must give, in Spanish, a detailed list of the 
contents of each crate or case by items, states 
a report from the United States Embassy at 
San Jose, dated April 5, 1949. For mechan- 
ical items which have no Spanish equivalent 
for the English term, a general description 
must be given in Spanish. This is q further 
provision of decree No. 19 of October 8, 1939 

| For previous announcement of the 
Spanish-language requirement on commer. 
cial invoices, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLy 
for March 31, 1949.] 


Denmark 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
COPENHAGEN 
(Dated April 23) 


Denmark signed new one-year trade agree. 
ments with Finland in March and with Nor- 
way, Portugal, and Yugoslavia in April. 4 
payments agreement was also concluded with 
Finland to replace the existing clearing agree- 
ment. The agreements with Finland and 
Norway provide for substantial amounts of 
trade and more than under respective 1948 
agreements. Those with Portugal and Yugo- 
Slavia are of relatively small importance. 

Merchandise imports in January and Feb- 
ruary (including ECA-financed purchases) 
totaled 667,500,000 crowns and exports 492,- 
600,000 crowns, with an import surplus of 
174,900,000. In comparison, imports in the 
first 2 months of 1948 aggregated 450,200,000 
crowns and exports 451,900,000 crowns, or 
an export surplus of 1,700,000 crowns. 

The output of major agricultural products 
was materially larger in January and Feb- 
ruary of this year than in the corresponding 
months of 1948, except for pork, beef, and 
veal. The following gains in _ production 
were reached: Milk, 14 percent; butter, 17; 
cheese, 30; and eggs no less than 52 percent. 
In contrast, output of pork declined by 8 per- 
cent and that of beef and veal by 7 percent. 

There was a further rise in the industrial 
production index from 140 (1935=—100) in 
January to 148 in February. All industrial 
groups showed an increase; the largest gains 
were recorded by the footwear and clothing, 
metals, textile, wood-working, and chemical 
industries. The production index for con- 
sumer goods advanced from 137 to 144 and 
that for capital goods from 144 to 153. In 
February 1948 the index for industry as a 
whole stood at 144. (All on basis of 
1935 = 100.) 

The Scandinavian countries’ joint commit- 
tee for economic cooperation held a confer- 
ence in Copenhagen during March, for fur- 
ther discussion of a possible Nordic customs 
union. More progress was achieved than at 
earlier meetings; Norwegian delegates, who 
have previously been reluctant, agreed to 
give the matter serious consideration. 

The Government's budget for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1950, was approved by 
Parliament in March. It shows a total reve- 
nue of 2,073,000,000 crowns and expenditures 
of 2,066,000,000—a surplus of 7,000,000 
crowns. These totals compare with origi- 
nally estimated revenue of  1,900,000,000 
crowns and expenditures of 1,889,000,000. 
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New legislation dated March 31 provides 
for extension of various temporary excises 
(with slight amendment of a few rates), ex- 
tension of certain changes in the Tariff Act, 
and extension of temporary import duties 
through March 31, 1950. The price-control 
law was extended on the same date, with im- 
portant amendments, until November 15, 


1949. 
Tariffs and Trade ( ‘ontrols 


TRADE AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT SIGNED 
WITH SWEDEN 


Trade and payments agreements between 
Denmark and Sweden were signed in Stock- 
holm on February 8, according to a dispatch 
of March 28 from the American Embassy in 
Copenhagen. . 

The trade agreement, covering the period 
from February 1, 1949, through January 31, 
1950, provides for Swedish exports to Den- 
mark valued at approximately 190,000,000 
Danish crowns ($39,615,000). In return, 
Denmark will supply Sweden with merchan- 
dise worth about 170,000,000 Danish crowns 
($35,435,000). The commodity lists consist 
of products that are traditionally a part of 
Danish-Swedish trade. It is understood that 
the Danish import surplus will be paid for 


in a third country’s currency, primarily 
pounds sterling. 
The new payments agreement, effective 


from February 1, 1949, extends the previous 
agreement of March 11, 1948, with the 
amendment that it may be terminated by 
either signatory upon 3 months’ notice in- 
stead of covering a fixed period. 


Dominican 


Republic 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CILDAD TRUJILLO 
(Dated April 13) 


In March exports were exceptionally good 
from the Dominican Republic, totaling $12,- 
134,000 or about 8 percent more than in 
March 1948. Imports, however, declined by 
about 15 percent, and most other indexes 
showed that business activity continued 
downward. A number of important reduc- 
tions in tax rates announced in recent weeks 
are expected to provide a needed adjustment 
for the general decline in commodity prices 
and in consumer demand, and to aid in 
stimulating business. 

Domestic commerce, measured by the value 
of wholesale transactions, totaled $9,026,000 
in February 1949, compared with $10,728,000 
in February 1948, a drop of about 16 percent. 
Most of the decline was in the textile and 
construction-material groups, which were 
about 40 percent below the levels recorded 
a year earlier. Dealers in textiles have been 
affected particularly by relatively large inven- 
tories at a time of sharply receding prices for 
imported cotton goods and lessened con- 
Sumer demand. The drop in sales of con- 
struction materials, including lumber, coin- 
cides with a marked reduction in building 
activity. Wholesale transactions in the im- 
portant foodstuffs category during February 
were down 24 percent from a year earlier. 
The official cost-of-living index for Ciudad 
Trujillo in February 1949 (229.8) was only 
slightly under the February 1948 figure 
(230.7). 

Activity in other commodity groups was 
fairly well-sustained in February 1949, com- 
pared with January 1949 and February 1948, 
Particularly the trade in beverages, glass- 
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ware, leather goods, chemicals, perfumes, and 
goods in the miscellaneous group. 

Collections were reported slow, and credit 
was being watched carefully. Business in 
the Santiago area was particularly hard hit, 
but no failures had been reported since Feb- 
ruary, when several relatively small establish- 
ments closed. A few wholesale dealers in 
cotton textiles opened retail outlets to dispose 
of high-priced inventories more rapidly. 

Weather conditions were generally favor- 
able for most crops during April, permitting 
planting of corn, beans, and upland rice; 
favoring tobacco growth and higher sugar- 
cane yield; but interfering with harvest 
operations. 

Unsold stocks of coffee, corn, and rice were 
reported sizable, and indications for improve- 
ment in prices from comparatively low March 
levels were generally lacking for these and 
most other agricultural commodities. 

Banking and monetary figures showed little 
change, with some decline in the total circu- 
lating media. Because of exceptionally heavy 
shipments of sugar in March 1949, it was 
expected that exchange holdings at the end 
of the month would show a substantial rise 
over February. 


Eeuador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT PROHIBITION ON MANGROVE BARK 
LIFTED 


An Executive decree of March 17, 1949, 
published in the Ecuador Registro Oficial of 
March 19, canceled the prohibition of August 
26, 1948, on the exportation of mangrove bark 
(a source of tannin), and authorized its reg- 
ulated shipment abroad, states a report of 
March 30, 1949, from the U. S. Consulate 
General in Guayaquil. 


gypt 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CAIRO 
(Dated April 12) 


The announcement of the terms of the Fi- 
nancial Agreement (signed March 31, 1949) 
between Egypt and the United Kingdom (see 
below) did much to clarify United States 
trade possibilities with Egypt for the im- 
mediate future. Of some $80,000,000 at 
Egypt’s disposal in 1948, $25,000,000 was de- 
rived from the 1948 sterling accord. With 
$20,000,000 available under the new accord, 
and other earning prospects essentially the 
same or slightly better, a continuation of 
regular United States imports on the same 
“essentials licensing system” as the preced- 
ing year can now be expected. On the other 
hand, the agreement is coupled with a halt 
by Egypt of indirect hard-currency imports 
against sterling payments, a step which will 
immediately cut out of the Egyptian market 
the large volume of United States goods con- 
sidered of a nonessential character, such as 
automobiles, canned goods, and a variety of 
trade-mark items. 

The Government’s campaign against the 
high cost of living for the mass of the popu- 
lation involved the derationing of sugar with 
adequate supplies for sale everywhere at of- 
ficial prices. Kerosene rations were sizably 
increased and early derationing was prom- 
ised. Cotton prices, fluctuating wildly within 
the limits permitted in the futures market, 
were a source of unease in their over-all 
downward trend, and gave rise to many pro- 


tests and complaints directed at the Govern- 
ment. 

The security exchange continued to show 
declines for all values, moving from 83.03 on 
March 1 to 79.33 at the end of the month 
(May 1, 1946=100). 

The Government’s intensified campaign to 
increase tax collection was a matter of par- 
ticular concern in financial and business 
circles. Previously, a number of foreign 
firms operating in Egypt had been served 
with revised tax claims dating to 1938; also 
of significance was the demand made on the 
Bank Misr, through its connection with a 
network of industrial undertakings, for back 
taxes amounting to more than £E4,500,000. 

On the other hand, business circles greeted 
with enthusiasm an Egyptian national 
court’s liberal interpretation of nationality 
as applied in a prosecution under the Com- 
pany Law. The court decision, placing the 
burden of proof on the Government to prove 
other nationality apparently simplified the 
problem of compliance with the law by many 
companies, but Government officials indi- 
cated that amendment of nationality stat- 
utes to permit more strict control might be 
forthcoming. 

International Bank Officials, including a 
loan and technical delegation, are visiting 
Egypt to study possible International Bank 
assistance for a large irrigation and reclama- 
tion project in the Kena Province, that would 
add some 250,000 feddans to Egypt’s cul- 
tivable area. Although this is the only proj- 
ect immediately under consideration, both 
Bank and Egyptian Government officials evi- 
dence interest in possible further supplement 
by the bank of Egypt's foreign-exchange re- 
sources at this time when a number of pos- 
itive projects could do much to stabilize 
Egypt’s economy. 

The Second World Engineering Conference 
with delegates from 25 nations met in Cairo 
in the last week of March. Discussion cen- 
tered about the utilization of raw materials 
for industrial and accompanying sociological 
benefits. Particular interest was evidenced 
in the water-supply needs of the Middle East 
as related to improvement of the standard 
of living in the area. 

Following the signature of the Egyptian- 
Israel military truce, some of the restrictions 
which have been enforced against commer- 
cial aviation under Egyptian martial law 
since May 15, 1948, were lifted during the past 
month. These include the lifting of the bans 
on night landings at Egyptian civil airports 
and on meteorological broadcasts and area 
communications. 


Exchange and Finance 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN FINANCIAL AND TRADE 
AGREEMENT 


A new agreement between the Egyptian 
Government and the Government of the 
United Kingdom was signed on March 31, 
1949. Certain provisions of the Financial 
Agreement of June 30, 1947, as modified by 
the Financial Agreement of January 1948, 
were extended. 

The new agreement provides for an imme- 
diate release of £12,000,000 from Egypt’s pre- 
July 1947 sterling balances and for further 
releases up to £18,000,000, as necessary to 
maintain the total of Egypt’s balances on 
No. 1 Account at £45,000,000. 

To enable Egypt to make payments in hard 
currencies for current transactions, the 
United Kingdom has undertaken to sell to 
Egypt against sterling a total of £5,000,000 
in United States dollars in two equal install- 
ments of £2,500,000 on March 31 and June 
30, 1949. 

The United Kingdom declared its readiness 
to facilitate the supply of petroleum products 
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to Egypt during 1949 up to an amount of 
£5,000,000 against payment in sterling. 

On the assumption that open general im- 
port licenses are retained and that Egyptian 
demand for specified United Kingdom goods 
is maintained, the two Governments have 
agreed that the level of the United Kingdom 
exports to Egypt in 1949 might be £47,000,000 
c. i. f. or even higher, and have undertaken 
to continue to use their best endeavors to 
insure the realization of this result. 

The Government of the United Kingdom 
has also undertaken to extend facilities un- 
der which certain British oil companies will 
be enabled during 1949 to pay sterling for 
essential dollar equipment imported into 
Egypt. 

The agreement became effective January 1, 
1949. and continues until December 31. 1949. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULATIONS COVERING THE IMPORTATION 
OF CERTAIN PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS 


New regulations covering the importation 
of liquid pharmaceutical products were out- 
lined in a letter dated March 5, 1949, ad- 
dressed to the Egyptian Pharmaceutical 
Agents Group by the Ministry of Public 
Health. 

The Ministry had noticed that certain im- 
porters were importing liquid extracts pre- 
pared on the basis of equal weight, which 
means that the weight of the extract is equal 
to the corresponding weight of the plant; 
and that several of these extracts are officially 
entered in known pharmacopoeias which in- 
dicate this method of preparation. In the 
future, importers will not be permitted to 
clear through the customs liquid extracts at 
equal weight, with the exception of those 
which do not appear officially in one of the 
pharmacopoeias, in which case, the volume 
of pure alcohol contained in each kilogram 
of extract must be indicated on the label. 

Members of the group were requested to 
notify their principals regarding this mat- 
ter, and the Ministry expressed the hope that 
the new regulations will be rigidly conformed 
to. 

In the future, labels on imported extracts 
will be required, and must indicate the name 
of the pharmacopoeia on which they are 
based. 


El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New List oF COMMODITIES SUBJECT TO 
EXxPorT CONTROLS 


Salvadoran decree No. 107, effective April 
1, 1949, lists all commodities subject to export 
controls and rescinds decree No. 4 of May 20, 
1941. For details of this decree, consult the 
American Republics Branch, OIT, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
or any Field Office of the Department of Com- 
merce. 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INTERNAL CONSUMPTION AND OTHER TAXES 
INCREASED 


Internal consumption taxes on certain 
colonial produce and petroleum products, 
collected by the French customs administra- 
tion at the same time and under the same 
regulations as customs import duties, were 
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increased by 15 percent by French budget 
law No. 48-1973 of December 31, 1948, pub- 
lished in the French Journal Officiel and 
effective January 1, 1949. These taxes cor- 
respond to taxes levied on French products. 

The new tax rates with the previous rates, 
as established by article No. 265 of the new 
French Customs Code published December 
8, 1948, are available from the European 
Branch, OIT, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., and from the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices. 

| These increases do not apply in the French 
Oversea Territories of Guadeloupe, Marti- 
nique, Guiana, and Reunion, or in Algeria.] 

By the same law of December 31, 1948, 
effective January 1, 1949, the French cus- 
toms stamp tax of 1 percent of the total 
amount of duties and taxes paid to the 
customs at importation or exportation was 
increased to 1.15 percent. Wharfage taxes 
levied in France and Algeria under article 
270 of the French Customs Code were in- 
creased by 15 percent. 


FORMALITIES TO BE OBSERVED BY HOLDERS 
OF IMPORT LICENSES FINANCIABLE UNDER 
ERP: “PRE-C PROCEDURE.” 


A Notice to Importers and French Exchange 
Office Notice No. 377, defining the formalities 
(known as “PRE-C procedure”) to be ob- 
served in France by importers and approved 
intermediaries when payment to the foreign 
supplier of goods or services financed under 
the European Recovery Program is directly 
assured by ECA, was published in the Journal 
Officiel of February 27, 1949, states a report 
of April 1 from the U. S. Embassy, Paris. 

The provisions of notice No. 377 are com- 
plementary to, and form part of previously 
published Notice to Importers and French 
Exchange Office Notice No. 360, published 
in the Journal Officiel of November 23, 1948. 
The general provisions of part I (sections 
I, II, and III) of notice No. 360 are appli- 
cable likewise in “PRE-C procedure”. In 
addition to these general provisions, notice 
No. 360 prescribed the formalities to be ob- 
served by importers and approved inter- 
mediaries in cases where (1) import licenses 
issued under ERP give the right to purchase 
dollars from the Exchange Stabilization Fund 
and on the free market (““PRE-A procedure’’) 
and (2) where the dollar financing is as- 
sured by an American bank (‘“PRE-B pro- 
cedure”). (See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of February 28, 1949.) 

Formalities prescribed in notice No. 377 
are as follows: 

1. French importers may resort to “PRE-C 
procedure” only in a limited number of 
cases, more particularly when large pur- 
chases of equipment which are to be subject 
to installment payments and which require 
a long time for delivery are concerned, and 
after agreement with their suppliers and 
consent of the Financial Attaché of the 
French Embassy in the United States. 

Two cases may arise: In the first, the agree- 
ment between the supplier and the importer 
is brought to the attention of the Financial 
Attaché before a letter of commitment has 
been requested of ECA by the latter in con- 
nection with the purchase authorization to 
which the import should be imputed. If 
the Financial Attaché consents to the use of 
“PRE-C procedure,” he will request ECA to 
issue a special letter of commitment (type 
“C”’) in favor of the supplier. 

In the second, the agreement between the 
supplier and the importer is brought to the 
attention of the Financial Attaché after an 
ordinary letter of commitment in “PRE-B 
procedure” has been requested in connection 
with the purchase authorization involved. If 
the Financial Attaché consents to the use of 
“PRE-C procedure,” he will cancel the letter 
of commitment issued in favor of a banking 


institution and issue a special letter of oti 
mitment (type “C’’) in favor of the supplier 
In both cases, the special letter of commit 


ment is to be transmitted to the suppli 
by ECA, upon consent given to EC “ 
; A by the 
Office of the Financial Attaché of the French 
Embassy in the United States, only when 
the Credit National in Washington has re. 
ceived two copies of the ‘“PRE-C” forms Made 
out and transmitted under the conditions 
provided for in paragraphs 3, 4, and 5 below 

The “PRE-C” procedure is not to apply to 
freight charges corresponding to the im. 
ported goods. The payment of freight 
charges, if payable in dollars, is to be as. 
sured according to one or the other proce. 
dures defined in the present notice. 

2. The importer who files an application for 
import authorization, dollar payment for 
which to the foreign supplier is to be di. 
rectly assured by ECA, must specify to the 
French Exchange Office that his supplier 
wishes to receive a type “C” letter of commit. 
ment. Besides the usual request for an im. 
port license, made out in sextuplicate, the 
importer must present to the Exchange Of- 
fice two copies (originals, photostats, or 
signed duplicates) of the contracts concluded 
with the supplier or, if no contract has been 
made, of documents which take the place 
of contracts, under the express reservation 
that the whole of such documents actually 
have the value of purchase contracts. 

Contracts or documents taking the place 
of contracts should include, besides the es- 
sential provisions referred to in paragraph 2 
of section II of notice No. 360 (see Foreign 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of February 28, 1949): 

A clause indicating that they are valid 
only if the importer obtains a license and the 
supplier a letter of commitment; 

A clause by which the supplier pledges 
himself to observe the general conditions re- 
sulting from the regulations published by 
ECA, as well as those which may be pro- 
vided for by a letter of commitment issued 
by ECA (documentation, payments, etc.); 

A commitment by which the supplier obli- 
gates himself: (1) To submit to ECA re- 
quests for payment only after agreement by 
the importer as to the due dates of the said 
payments; (2) To transmit to ECA at the 
time of each payment, an invoice certified by 
himself; and (3) To transmit to the im- 
porter after each payment the commercial 
documents justifying the payment. 

In the case where a contract subsequently 
becomes the subject of amendments, these 
should be submitted in the form referred to 
hereinbefore. 

Paragraphs 3 to 6, inclusive, prescribe the 
steps to be taken by the importer after the 
French Exchange Office has delivered to him 
a license for imports financed by the foreign 
supplier, stamped “PRE-C no. —” and fur- 
ther stamped with the number of the pro- 
curement authorization, together with four 
copies of “PRE-C” slip (Form 3-02). 

Chief of these provisions are the require- 
ment that the importer submit to the ap- 
proved intermediary with whom the opera- 
tion is domiciled (within 2 months following 
the issuance of the license) the four copies 
of the “PRE-C” slip and the “payment copy” 
of the import license; that the approved 
intermediary, after verifying and completing 
the “PRE-C” slips, forward three copies to- 
gether with a commitment form signed by 
the importer and the approved intermediary 
to the Credit National, at Paris; that the 
Credit National transmit these three copies 
of the “PRE-C” slip to its representative in 
the United States; that the latter, after 
each payment to the supplier by ECA, make 
out a certificate of payment (Form 3-04) and 
send three copies thereof to the Credit Na- 
tional in Paris with an extra invoice certi- 
fied by the supplier and signed by ECA; that 
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the Credit National in Paris forward this 
invoice and one copy of the certificate of 
ayment to the approved intermediary, that 
the latter note on the fourth copy of the 
“PRE-C” slip, still in its possession, the pay- 
ments effected as and when the Credit Na- 
tional in Paris has notified the said approved 
intermediary of the payments made to the 
supplier by ECA and return this fourth copy 
to the Credit National, Paris, as soon as the 
last payment has been made. 

7, Pursuant to the commitment subscribed 
to, the approved intermediary is to pay to 
the Credit National the franc countervalue 
of such payments under the conditions and 
in the periods provided for by such commit- 
ment. This countervalue is to be calculated 
py applying a conversion rate determined by 
prescribed methods, according to whether the 
importer has not had the approved inter- 
mediary pay to the Credit National a deposit 
of 25 percent (under specified conditions) 
and is therefore considered as having waived 
the benefit of the State exchange guaranty; 
or whether the importer, after obtaining the 
import license, in order to benefit by the 
State exchange guaranty, has had the ap- 
proved intermediary pay to the Credit Na- 
tional a deposit equal to 25 percent of the 
franc countervalue of the dollar amount 
written on the license, or equal to 25 percent 
of the countervalue of the balance of this 
amount after deduction of the dollar pay- 
ments previously made. 

The State exchange guaranty covers the 
payments made in dollars to the supplier of 
goods or services from the day, inclusive, of 
the payment to the Credit National of the 
deposit of 25 percent up to the day, inclusive, 
of expiration of the validity period of the 
license, as defined by title I of the Notice to 
Importers and notice No. 365 of the French 
Exchange Office concerning issuance of im- 
port licenses. (See ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 28, 1949.) 

The State exchange guaranty covers only 
the f. o. b. shipment price. 

8. In accordance with French Exchange 
Office regulations (notice No. 294), the im- 
porter must transmit to the bank of pay- 
ment a copy of the license issued as soon as 
such copy has been returned to him by the 
Customs with its approval. Such transmit- 
tal should occur when the license is com- 
pletely utilized, or if not completely utilized, 
when the importer no longer intends to use 
the available remainder, or, at latest, at the 
expiration of the validity period of the 
license. The separate license issued for 
freight charges in “Procedure A" or “B” 
should be transmitted to the bank of pay- 
ment at the same time as the license per- 
taining to the goods. 

9. If for any reason a license is not used, 
the four copies of the corresponding “PRE-C” 
slip should be sent immediately to the Credit 
National in Paris, either by the importer or 
the approved intermediary. In any case, 
these copies should be sent to the Credit 
National at the expiration of the 2 months’ 
period commencing on the date of issue of 
the license, the period provided for in para- 
graph 4 above, in case the documents men- 
tioned in that paragraph have not been sub- 
mitted before the expiration of this period. 
Licenses for which no form has been returned 
to the Credit National at the expiration of 
this 2 months’ period are to be canceled 
automatically. 

10. If at completion of the operation, the 
Credit National observes that the importer 
and approved intermediary have fulfilled the 
obligations resulting from the commitments 
subscribed by them, it will release the guar- 
anty deposit and return the commitments 
to the approved intermediary. If the con- 
trary is the case, the Credit National will 
transmit the dossier to the Minister of Fi- 
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nance for collection of the sums due plus 
fines provided for. 

11. As concerns the equipment goods listed 
under classification and _ subclassification 
numbers of the Customs Tariff in the list 
published as a supplement to the Notice to 
Importers and Notice No. 365 of the French 
Exchange Office, the importers may, if the 
delivery period provided by the purchase 
authorization is more than 6 months, ask the 
Exchange Office for prior authorizations un- 
der conditions provided in title II of notice 
No. 365 (See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
March 28, 1949). 

In the case where the French Exchange 
Office has not issued such prior authoriza- 
tion to an importer, this authorization is to 
be equivalent to an import license for carry- 
ing out the formalities provided for in para- 
graphs 1 to 10 above, with the reservation 
that the final import license, which alone is 
to remain valid as regards to Customs, is 
to be submitted under the conditions’ pro- 
vided for in paragraph 8 and subject to the 
following provisions: 

The State exchange guaranty provided for 
in paragraph 7 of the present notice will 
cover, initially, only payments made in dol- 
lars to the supplier of goods or services during 
a 6 months’ period commencing on the day, 
inclusive, of the payment to the Credit Na- 
tional of the deposit of 25 percent. At the 
expiration of this 6 months’ period the State 
guaranty is to be maintained automatically 
through successive 6-month periods, unless 
the importer notifies the Credit National 
through the approved intermediary of his de- 
sire to waive such guaranty; however, the 
guaranty is to be conceded, for payments 
made in dollars, in the course of each new 
6 months’ period, on the basis of the new 
dollar rate, as defined by the general ex- 
change regulations applicable on the first 
day of the 6 months’ period during which 
such payments were made. The exchange 
guaranty premium is to be due for each 
quarter year or fraction thereof elapsed be- 
tween the first day, inclusive, of the 6 
months’ period during which the dollar pay- 
ment has been made and, as the case may 
be, either the date, exclusive, of the pay- 
ment or payments by ECA to the supplier of 
goods or services, to the extent that the franc 
countervalue of such payments does not ex- 
ceed the amount of the 25 percent deposit, 
or the date, exclusive, of the payment or 
payments made to the Credit National in 
excess of the amount of the said deposit. 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 26 
and July 10, 1948, and February 28 and 
March 28, 1949, for previous announcements. } 


French Oversea 


Territories 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRODUCTION TAX IN GUADELOUPE, MAR- 
TINIQUE, AND REUNION 


The production tax in Guadeloupe, Mar- 
tinique, and Reunion has been increased on 
domestic sales and imposed on imports. 
(For details consult American Republics 
Branch, OIT, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or any Field Office of 
the Commerce Department.) 





The export from Siam of electrical gener- 
ators originating in foreign countries has 
been prohibited by a Royal decree that be- 
came effective March 25, 1949. 


Germany 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUPPLEMENTARY LISTS TO THE 1949 TRADE 
AGREEMENT WITH SWEDEN 


An agreement, taking note of the fusion 
of foreign trade of the three Western Zones 
of Germany, provides supplementary lists to 
the 1949 trade agreement between Sweden 
and the Bizone, as published in Joint Export- 
Import press release No. 58/49 of March 30, 
1949. 

Arrangements have been made for an ad- 
ditional flow of trade during the remainder 
of the year amounting to approximately $3,- 
300,000 in each direction. 

The three Western Zones will import from 
Sweden agricultural products such as cheese, 
eggs, apples, pedigreed cattle, animal casings, 
straw and special types of paper, special wood 
products, electric bulbs, and other manufac- 
tured goods. Sweden has agreed to license 
the importation of motor vehicles and as- 
sembly parts, electrical equipment, cameras, 
chinaware, special types of paper, leather 
goods, hardware and metal goods, and cer- 
tain types of instruments. 


Gold Coast 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CuSTOMS TARIFF REVISED: IMPORT AND 
ExPorT DuTIES GENERALLY INCREASED 


Effective March 7, 1949, the schedule of 
duties leviable on imports ang exports in the 
Gold Coast has been revised by an order in 
council, published in the Gold Coast Ga- 
zette of March 8, 1949. 

The revised customs tariff provides for in- 
creases ranging from 50 to 200 percent in 
import duties leviable on various classes of 
cotton piece goods; 100 percent on wines; 50 
percent on spirits; 20 percent on unmanu- 
factured tobacco; 40 percent on cigarettes; 
100 percent on lubricating oils; and 16 per- 
cent on toilet preparations. A general in- 
crease from 15 percent to 20 percent ad 
valorem is provided for all goods not specifi- 
cally mentioned in the customs tariff. 

The revised tariff schedule also provides 
for small reductions in the import duties on 
wheat flour, canned vegetables, fresh po- 
tatoes, and common soap. Several items, 
previously on the free list were made sub- 
ject to duty. Rates of duty on items of pos- 
sible interest to American exporters are as 
follows: Electric storage batteries, 10 percent 
ad valorem; toys and games, except playing 
cards, 20 percent ad valorem; motor vehicles 
of all kinds, £15 for vehicles of less than 111- 
inch wheelbase, and £25 for vehicles of 111- 
inch wheelbase or over. 

Revised export duties affect manganese ore 
and cocoa. The new rates are as follows (old 
rates in parentheses): Manganese, 4s. (2s.) 
a long ton; cocoa, 8144 percent ad valorem 
(£1 3%s. a long ton). 

Information on new rates of import duty 
applying on specific commodities in the Gold 
Coast are available on request from the 
British Commonwealth Branch, Areas Divi- 
sion, OIT, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

[The pound and shilling (British West 
African) are equivalent to approximately 
$4.03 and $0.2015, respectively, in United 
States currency.] 





The Volta Redonda plant, Brazil, manu- 
factures a few coal-tar dyes; however, prac- 
tically all rayon dyes are imported. 
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Greece 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRIVATE BARTER CONTROL SYSTEM BEGUN 


A new system of private barter trade was 
made effective in Greece, on March 17, 1949, 
by decision No. 47518 of the Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy, states a report from the 
U. S. Embassy, Athens. This decision is not 
applicable to exports to the United States, 
United Kingdom, or Canada, which are to be 
regulated at a later date by ministerial de- 
cision. Exports through private barter to 
countries with which clearing agreements are 
in effect are prohibited, unless permitted in 
such an agreement, in which case they would 
be subject to prior permission of the Min- 
istry. 

Under the new system, a list of 29 Greek 
products exportable on a barter basis was 
drawn up, indicating the import percentages 
allowed on each item included under 5 im- 
port lists, classified in order of essentiality. 
Authorized exporters must apply for licenses 
to the Bank of Greece or its branch offices, by 
submitting an invoice certified by the Export 
Invoice Control Committee and other re- 
quired documents. Goods must be sold prior 
to shipment; consignment is strictly pro- 
hibited. In-transit exports are prohibited in 
principle but may be permitted in special 
cases, depending on the exportable goods. 


Haiti 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 


(Dated April 22) 


The month of February in Haiti showed 
an atmosphere of calmness in retail business 
circlés and satisfactory production of the 
Republic’s export crops. With the approach 
of the end of the cane-grinding season, sugar 
production was tentatively estimated at 
about 47,000 net tons. Sisal production and 
exports are reported to be the greatest in 
Haiti’s history, while coffee production, ex- 
ports, and quality are the highest in the past 
2 years. 

Retail business has been slow. High in- 
ventories of certain commodities forced 
merchants to cut prices, and the purchasing 
power of the peasants appears to have been 
reduced by scanty purchasing of bananas and 
a decreasing demand in world markets for 
Haitian cacao. 

The Government has announced a cam- 
paign against high prices and excess profits, 
particularly in relation to textiles. Inspec- 
tors have been designated to study cost and 
mark-up of consumer goods and to assess 
heavy fines against merchants found guilty 
of unethical practices or those contrary to 
the public interest. 

Although last complete official export fig- 
ures covering the month of January show 
imports exceeding exports by 3,000,000 
gourdes (5 gourdes=US$1), partial figures 
for February show exports increasing in value 
by approximately 5,000,000 gourdes. Coffee 
exports in February were valued at 9,326,000 
gourdes and sisal exports at almost 6,000,000 
gourdes. Preliminary reports from one of the 
leading sisal producers show that April sisal 
exports will probably be the largest in the 
industry’s history, with prices holding firm. 

The General Secretariat of the Bi-Centen- 
nial Exposition, scheduled to open in Decem- 
ber 1949, has established ground rents for 
display space at $200 per month for an area 
50 feet by 50 feet for private concerns. For- 
eign governments will be given space free, 
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however, and those constructing buildings 
will be given 99-year leases at a very nominal 
rental, should they desire to occupy them for 
Official purposes. Several American manu- 
facturing concerns have already sent repre- 
sentatives to Haiti to study the feasibility of 
erecting pavilions or establishing displays. 


Honduras 


Economic Conditions 


JOINT COMMISSION FOR STUDY AND RECOM- 
MENDATION OF 'TAX MEASURES ESTAB- 
LISHED 


The National Congress of Honduras ap- 
proved, and the President signed, a decree, 
published in La Gaceta on February 16, 1949, 
authorizing the establishment of a joint com- 
mission for the study and recommendation 
of tax measures. The commission, which is 
to be assisted by tax experts hired by the 
President, is to consider the establishment of 
a Honduran central bank as well as tax legis- 
lation, and to report to Congress its recom- 
mendations when the next regular session of 
the legislature convenes on December 5, 1949. 


RENT-CONTROL LAW ENACTED 


The National Congress of Honduras, on 
March 14, 1949, enacted a law freezing rents 
at the December 31, 1948 level, according to a 
report of March 30, 1949, from the United 
States Embassy at Tegucigalpa. The law 
applies to urban centers only; provision is 
made for legal eviction of tenants and for 
certain personal rights for tenants; and for 
arbitration and summary procedure for rapid 
and inexpensive resolving of rent cases. 


ENACTMENT OF HOLIDAY-Pay Law 


On March 4, 1949, the National Congress 
of Honduras enacted a law requiring the pay- 
ment of workers on stipulated holidays, ac- 
cording to a report of March 25, 1949, from 
the United States Embassy at Tegucigaipa. 
The amount of pay is to be the ordinary wage 
if the employee does not work and double 
pay if he works. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SURCHARGE IMPOSED ON IMPORTS 


By a decree, published in La Gaceta of Feb- 
ruary 10, 1949, and effective July 1, 1949, the 
Government of Honduras imposed a sur- 
charge of 1 centavo per gross kilogram on 
imported merchandise. This tax does not 
apply to commodities included in the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreement with the United 
States. 


CUTTING RATES ON ALL TYPES OF Woop 
INCREASED 


Effective February 16, 1949, the Govern- 
ment of Honduras raised substantially the 
cutting rates on all types of woods. (Addi- 
tional information is available in the Ameri- 
can Republics Branch, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and in the Department's Field 
Offices. 


Ce 
Hungary 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GIFT PARCELS WITH DUTIES PREPAID 
PERMITTED 


It is now possible to send gift parcels to 
persons in Hungary free of duty to the re- 


cipients, with duties prepaid by the Senders 
according to an announcement of the Lega. 
tion of the Hungarian Republic, Washington 
D. C. ; 

(Under the recent Hungarian customs reg. 
ulation No. 170/1949 of March 1, 1949, a} 
gift parcels were made subject to the pay. 
ment of duty by the recipients, eXcept those 
parcels which contain only used clothing ang 
footwear and which are being sent to Persons 
proving their indigency. See Forricgn Com. 
MERCE WEEKLY, issue of February 28, 1949 
page 23, for details.) ' 

Under the new arrangement for gift Parcels 
with duties prepaid, there are two ways in 
which such parcels may be Sent—packages 
distributed from stocks in Hungary; and 
packages prepared and packed in the United 
States. 

Packages from Stocks in Hungary—ar- 
rangements for delivery of parcels Packed 
from stocks in Hungary made be made With 
four firms in the United States authorizeq by 
the Hungarian Government to act as agents 
for this type of package. Payment is made 
in United States dollars to these firms. The 
packages are of different prices and types and 
contain such items as coffee, tea, cacao, 
sugar, flour, chocolate, baby carriages, and 
bicycles, and delivery is made to the address. 
ees as soon as the order arrives in Budapest. 
Orders are forwarded either by air mail or 
by cable. An extra charge of $1 is made if 
the order is cabled. The addressee pays no 
duty and has no other expense upon receipt 
of parcels of this sort. 

Information concerning the type of pack- 
age which is sent from stocks in Hungary 
may be obtained from the following author- 
ized firms: American Fuel Trading Co., 300 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y.; Globus 
Trading Corp., 61 Broadway, New York 6, 
N. Y.; Richmond & Brownfield, Inc., 87 
Maiden Lane, New York 7, N. Y.; and United 
States Relief Parcel Service, Capt. James G. 
Pedlow-Brack, 1220 Second Avenue, New 
Zore 21, HX. ¥. 

Parcels Prepared and Packed in the United 
States.—It is possible to send parcels packed 
in the United States and prepay duty on 
them. Such parcels are not limited to used 
clothing and footwear and no certification 
of the economic situation of the recipient 
is required. Duty prepayment is made at 
the rate of 20 cents per pound on the gross 
weight of the package. The prepayment of 
duty relieves the recipient of any expense in 
receiving the parcel 

Contents of such parcels are restricted as 
follows: At least 80 percent of the total 
weight of the package must consist of used 
clothing and footwear; up to 20 percent of 
the contents may consist of new clothing 
(other than nylon, plastics, yard goods, and 
commercial items) and or foodstuffs (other 
than coffee, tea, and cacao) A gift package 
of this type, therefore, must not contain per- 
missible new clothing, or permissible food- 
stuffs, or a combination of both, in excess of 
20 percent of the gross weight of the package. 

The following firm is authorized by the 
Hungarian Government to accept parcels 
packed in the United States for delivery in 
Hungary: United States Relief Parcel Service, 
Capt. James G. Pedlow-Brack, 1220 Second 
Avenue, New York 21,N. Y. This firm is also 
authorized to collect and deliver to the Hun- 
garian authorities prepaid duty at the rate 
of 20 cents per pound gross weight. 

Detailed information concerning the con- 
tent and dispatching of the above two types 
of packages may be obtained from these 
authorized firms. 





Motor-cars valued at 105,000,000 rupees 
were imported into India in 1947-48, com- 
pared with 44,000,000 rupees’ worth for the 
year 1946-47. 
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India 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
NEW DELHI 
(Dated April 4) 


On March 30, the Indian Parliament passed 
the Finance Act giving effect to the Govern- 
ment’s budget for the fiscal year ending 
March 31,1950. The Act reduces direct taxes, 
lowers import duties on certain industrial 
raw materials, and abolishes the export duty 
on oilseeds and vegetable oils. Import duties 
and excise taxes are increased on other 
items, mostly in the “luxury” category. First- 
class postal rates also are increased, but all 
such domestic mail will henceforth be car- 
ried by air to the fullest possible extent. 

An industries development and control 
pill was introduced on March 23, the purpose 
of which is to enable the Government to im- 
plement its industrial policy statement of 
April 1948. The proposed legislation would 
bring under central control the development 
and regulation of a number of industries. 
Existing undertakings in these fields would 
be registered, and new ones licensed. 

Price controls on essential commodities 
such as foodstuffs, cotton and woolen tex- 
tiles, iron and steel, paper, petroleum, mica, 
and spare parts for mechanical vehicles, as 
well as the system of rail transport priorities 
for certain essential commodities have been 
extended to March 31, 1950. 

On March 29, a trade agreement was signed 
between India and Czechoslovakia, subject 
to ratification by the two Governments. It 
is contemplated that Czechoslovakia will 
supply mostly capital goods valued at about 
33,000,000 rupees ($10,000,000) and technical 
assistance for industrial development. The 
agreement runs until the end of 1949, al- 
though capital goods covered by the agree- 
ment can be supplied within a year from date 
of placing orders. 

An Indo-Swiss trade agreement for the 
period ending February 1950 was signed in 
Geneva on March 18. A draft treaty of trade 
and commerce between India and Afghani- 
stan is under consideration by the two Gov- 
ernments. 

As of March 31, French possessions in India 
are considered as foreign territory subject to 
Indian import and export regulations, with 
the exception of Chandernagore. 

The Government announced that it will 
contract with an American, a British, and a 
French firm for surveys on the establishment 
of an officially sponsored electronics industry. 
Surveys are now in progress by an American 
and a British firm for a proposed heavy-elec- 
tric-equipment industry. 

Indian exports for the 9-month period 
ended December 1948 were valued at 3,134,- 
000,000 rupees ($940,000,000) and imports at 
3,558,000,000 rupees ($1,067,000,000), leaving 
a trade deficit of 424,000,000 rupees ($127,- 
000,000). Value of exports to the United 
States was 537,000,000 rupees ($161,000,000), 
with imports at 769,000,000 rupees ($231,- 
000,000). Exports to the United Kingdom 
during this period totaled 704,000,000 rupees 
($211,000,000), and imports from the same 
source 1,021,000,000 rupees ($306,000,000) . 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tractors To Be IMPORTED LIBERALLY 


To obtain a sufficient supply of agricul- 
tural tractors, the Government of India will 
allow the liberal importation of these ma- 
chines, subject to the following general 
principles: 

All tractors must have at least 10 draw- 
bar horsepower when operating on kero- 
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sene or high-speed Diesel fuel; no gasoline- 
powered tractors may be imported; tractors 
imported from the United States must have 
the “Nebraska Test” certificate; and the im- 
porter must furnish to the Collector of 
Customs the above-mentioned certificate, 
which should accompany each license ap- 
plication. 

The Ministry of Agriculture reserves the 
right to distribute all imported tractors ac- 
cording to regional needs, regardless of com- 
mitments made by the importers. 


Sopa-Asu LICENSES CANCELED 


Outstanding licenses for importing soda 
ash from dollar and hard-currency countries 
have been canceled, except those against 
which irrevocable letters of credit were 
opened on or before March 21, 1949. Licenses 
will not be extended beyond their original 
period of validity. 


Iran 


Exchange and Finance 


EXPORT EXCHANGE REGULATIONS MODIFIED 


A foreign-exchange decree of the Iranian 
Council of Ministers of December 29, 1948, 
enables exporters to deduct the selling price 
of exchange sale certificates from the valua- 
tion placed on exports at customhouses, so 
as to determine the amount of the exporter’s 
exchange undertaking. Tradesmen and 
merchants may export and import goods in 
the areas of the Persian Gulf and the Gulf 
of Oman in amounts up to 100,000 rials, with- 
out licensing and exchange formalities, pro- 
vided a barter account is kept with the cus- 
tomhouse. 


Ireland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS CLASSIFICATION OF PARTS OF 
ALUMINUM HOLLOW WarE FOR DOMESTIC 
Use AMENDED 


The Irish Government has amended para- 
graph (a), Reference No. 2/1 of the Irish im- 
port tariff classification of component parts 
of aluminum hollow ware for domestic use 
with no change in duty. 


Lebanon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OLIVE-OIL Export REGULATIONS: 
CLARIFICATION 


Information published on page 21 of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of March 21, 1949, 
did not state clearly the export restriction 
on and total production of olive oil in 
Lebanon. Decree No. 13662 permits exporta- 
tion of 2,000 metric tons of olive oil out of 
total 1948 production estimated at 12,000 
metric tons. An additional 2,000 metric tons 
were authorized for exportation subsequent 
to the issuance of the decree, making a total 
of 4,000 tons authorized since November 
1948. Also, the Govenment requires the ex- 
porter to turn over to it dollars at the of- 
ficial rate (L£2.19—US$1), and receive Leb- 
anese pounds in exchange. 





Approximately 5,500,000 radio receivers are 
in use in the U.S. S. R., of which 5,000,000 
are equipped for shortwave reception. 


Mozambique 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF CERTAIN AUTOMOBILES 
PROHIBITED 


The importation into Mozambique of pas- 
senger automobiles, regardless of origin, 
valued at more than 50,000 escudos (approxi- 
mately $2,000), has been prohibited, accord- 
ing to a report of March 25, 1949, from the 
United States Consulate at Lourenco Mar- 
ques. The value of 50,000 escudos is reported 
to be the cost at the point of origin and does 
not include freight, insurance, import duties, 
or other handling or service charges. 

This regulation probably will not change 
market conditions for American automobiles, 
inasmuch as this limitation has been applied 
administratively for some time. The cars 
most directly affected are those of British 


origin, which heretofore had been more freely 


imported. 


New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ImporT LICENSING 


An amendment of April 1, 1949, to the im- 
port-licensing schedule adds the following 
items to the list of artificers’ tools permitted 
importation from the United States and 
Canada up to 50 percent of the value of im- 
ports of similar goods from the same sources 
during 1938: Potato and manure forks and 
hooks, hay forks, chain pipe tongs and vises. 


Pakistan 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
KARACHI 
(Dated April 5) 


The economic situation in Pakistan during 
March continued fundamentally unchanged. 
Although estimates of agricultural produc- 
tion are optimistic, the principal problem is 
still distribution. 

The 1949-50 budget estimates of the Cen- 
tral Government indicated a small surplus 
balance, but all those of the Provincial gov- 
ernments showed deficits. The budget of the 
Central Government revealed that defense 
appropriations took 68 percent from the 
revenue account and very large additional 
outlays from the capital account. The new 
revenue proposals include a_ substantial 
modification in the sales tax, an excise tax on 
raw jute, and the imposition of tariffs on 
all nonessential imports from India. 

A Japanese, a Polish, and an Iraqi Trade 
Mission visited the country during March; 
however, no formal trade agreements were 
announced by the Government. A Russian 
Trade Mission is rumored to be coming to 
Karachi for “exploratory talks” based largely 
on cotton and cotton manufactures, but no 
Official confirmation of this has yet been 
received. 

Of the Government’s declared deficit of 
160,000 tons of food grains for which alloca- 
tions were sought from the International 
Emergency Food Council in 1948, approxi- 
mately 120,000 tons have now been obtained 
from Russia, not a member of that organ- 
ization. 

The local cotton situation was eased during 
March when the rate of exports finally 
reached last year’s levels. Port stocks are 
considerably higher than a year ago, but a 
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total of 389,000 bales was shipped between 


September 1 and March 31. In the mean- 
time, spot-market prices are still high in 
view of the world supply situation. The 
Japanese Mission, after some delay, com- 
menced buying cotton with determination 
at the end of March. New exporters of cot- 
ton are still having difficulty in coming to 
terms with foreign buyers. Although the 
Government extended their individual quotas 
for non-Indian destinations up to March 31, 
there were considerable unused licenses 
outstanding at that time. 

Pakistan, the inhabitants of which had 
long held a dominant position in pre- 
partitioned India as shoe and leather crafts- 
men, had its first Shoe and Leather Indus- 
trial Exhibition under the auspices of the 
Central Government. 

The month ended with plans for the next 
Inter-Dominion Conference to be held in New 
Delhi on April 2 and 3. The Conference 
hopes to find a solution for the increasingly 
difficult tariff problems between the two 
Dominions and thereby pave the way for im- 
proved trade relations. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AGREEMENT FOR THE EXCHANGE OF Goops 
WITH POLAND SIGNED 


A trade agreement between Pakistan and 
Poland was signed at Karachi on April 5, 
1949, for the period ending June 30, 1950, as 
announced in the Polish Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs Bulletin of April 8, 1949. 

Pakistan’s exports to Poland include, 
among other items, cotton, wool, jute, hides, 
and tea. Among Poland’s exports to Pakis- 
tan are to be minerals, foundry and metal- 
lurgical goods, chemicals, timber products 
and paper, textiles, food, and agricultural 
commodities. 

This is the first of the agreements which 
Poland wants to conclude with countries of 
the Middle East and the Far East. 


Peru 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


UNRESTRICTED IMPORTATION OF MILK 
PRODUCTS TEMPORARILY AUTHORIZED 


A Supreme Decree of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment of April 16, 1949, effective from that 
date, authorizes temporarily the unrestricted 
entry of milk products included under Im- 
port Customs Tariff items Nos. 46 through 
51 and item No. 54, according to a telegram 
of April 18, 1949, from the United States 
Embassy in Lima. No specific time limit 
has been set for this temporary authorization. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
28, 1949, for revised comprehensive list of 
products entitled to official exchange under 
decree of March 10, 1949.] 


New TAx ESTABLISHED ON LUMBER 
EXPORTS FrRoM IQUITOS 


A decree-law of the Peruvian Government, 
published April 2, 1949, established an ex- 
port tax of 10 Peruvian centavos a square 
foot on all mahogany, cedar, and similar 
lumber, sawn or unsawn, exported abroad 
from the river port of Iquitos, and an in- 
ternal tax of 5 centavos a square foot on 
the same kind of lumber shipped from 
Iquitos for consumption in any other part 
of Peru. 





The Ford Motor Company, S. A., plans to 
invest about $900,000 (United States cur- 
rency) in an expansion of its assembly plant 
in Mexico. 
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Poland 


Economic Conditions 


Considerable gains appear to have been 
made in Poland during 1948 in industrial 
and agricultural production and in foreign 
trade. The general production index rose 
about 12 percent during the year, and foreign 
trade was nearly double the 1947 level. 


INDUSTRY 


Late in the year, industrial production ex- 
ceeded prewar levels by 40 percent, according 
to official statistics. Most of the advance is 
attributed to increased capital goods output, 
derived largely from the new industrial re- 
sources which have come under Polish Ad- 
ministration since the war. Producers’- 
goods output increased by 20 percent; con- 
sumer goods, 11 percent; and fuel and power, 
6 percent, during the year. 

Quantitative production data are no longer 
published for many major industries, but 
official production and employment indexes 
for Poland’s major industries are shown in 
table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Num- Index: 1938=100 
ber aoe 
em- 

Industry ployed 1947 _ 
itend = aver- an. ct 
of 1948! age 1948 1o4s 

Total_- --- 1,065.3 | 104.0 | 125.1 139. 6 
Producers’ goods... 105.5 | 122.3 146. 6 
Consumers’ goods SHR 108. 0 119.3 
Fuel and power-_. .-| 136.8 | 157.4 165. 9 

Major industries: 

Mining 230.5 130.9 149.6 160 

Minerals__- n.a 37.9 33.8 78. ¢ 
Iron and steel _- 96.7 96.8 | 113.7 128. 7 
Engineering - - 191.6 | 221.9 243. ¢ 
Electricalequipment. 152.0 86.6 | 107.9 163.8 
Oil . —_ 12.9 4.3 30 60.3 
Chemicals. . - . 56.9 146.8 | 186.8 240.7 
Textiles__.. : 329. 3 96.7 | 119.2 133.0 
ye : n. a. 1.1 106.6 112 

Leather _. n. a. 18.4 25, 44.2 
Foodstuffs_- 5 n. a. 85 115.9 72.8 
Tobacco a n.a A) 64.58 uv 

Electric power n.a 167.2 193.9 201.9 


Inasmuch as the base-year of the index 
covers only production within prewar bound- 
aries, the increases in the output of engi- 
neering electrical equipment and mining re- 
flect primarily the increased capacity ac- 
quired as a result of boundary revision. In 
1948, pursuant to the Three-Year Plan, the 
so-called recovered territories (territories 
formerly German, now under Polish adminis- 
tration) were expected to contribute 22 per- 
cent of total industrial output. By principal 
items, their scheduled percentage share was 
as follows: Coal, 33; electric power, 30; 
railway freight cars, 73; and sugar, 33 

Production of basic commodities in 1947 
and the first half of 1948 is shown in table 
2, with the revised targets of the Three- 
Year Plan. ' 


TABLE 2 
Production Targets 
Commodity 1948 
1947 | (Jan.-| 1948 1949 
June 
Coal ...million tons 59.1 33.4 67.5 77 § 
Electric power 
billion kw-hrs_. 6.6 | n. a. 7.5 8.4 
Pig iron million tons 0.87 | 0.55 1. 08 ‘3 
Woolen textiles 
million meters 32. 5 20.7 40 60 
Cotton textiles _do 257.3 | 160.4 315 | 400 
Paper_..thousand tons 205.9 | 117.8 220 25) 
a” | 497 | n.a 520. 6 600 


Only a small part of the industrial output 
mainly in the grain- and food-proceggj 
industries—continues to be handled by pri. 
vate enterprise. As of August 1948, govern. 
ment-owned industries and cooperatives em. 
ployed 75 percent of the people engageq in 
industry and handicraft and accounted for 
85 percent of their output. 

Production gains in 1948 are attribute to 
increased mechanization and modernization 
of industry, longer working hours, and in. 
creased labor supply. In mid-1948 nonagri. 
cultural employment was reported at 3,534. 
000, almost a 30 percent increase over 1938, 
A surplus of unskilled labor persisted. 

Industrial wages were largely standardizeg 
and by the end of the year were paid entirely 
in cash, in contrast to the partial payment 
in goods and services which previously pre- 
vailed. 

AGRICULTURE 


Considerable progress was made in agricul- 
tural development and rehabilitation in 1948, 
An additional 200,000 hectares (1 hectare— 
2.471 acres) in the so-called recovered terri. 
tories were placed under cultivation; liye. 
stock was substantially increased; and favor. 
able weather conditions resulted in unusually 
good crops. Wheat and rye production in 
1948 was approximately double the 1947 yield, 


FINANCE 


One of the year’s most important financial 
events was the reorganization of the banking 
system under a decree of October 25, 1948, 
which took effect November 12. 

The 1948 budget visualized ordinary ex. 
penditures of 277,600,000,000 zlotys includ- 
ing a surplus of 38,800,000,000 zylotys from 
1947. More than two-thirds of the total ex- 
penditures were allocated for investments. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign trade in 1948 was nearly double 
the 1947 level, with imports of $509,511,000 
and exports of $528,134,000, according to the 
Polish Research and Information Service. 
Principal imports were cotton (supplied 
chiefly by the U. S. S. R.), iron ore, wool, 
rubber, machinery, and foodstuffs. The 
major export item was coal, accounting for 
almost 50 percent of the total exports. Of 
the 24,600,000 tons of hard coal exported in 
1948, almost 70 percent was shipped to ERP- 
participating countries and the remainder to 
Eastern Europe. Other important exports 
were textiles, cement, iron and steel products, 
porcelain, grain, meat, poultry, and eggs. 

According to official Polish announce- 
ments, the eastern bloc accounted for 46 per- 
cent of the total trade in 1948. During the 
first 10 months of 1948, the U. S. S. R. alone 
accounted for 24 percent of the imports and 
19 percent of the exports. Other leading 
suppliers and their share of Polish imports 
were: Czechoslovakia, 10 percent; Sweden, 
9 percent; Great Britain, 7 percent; and the 
United States 6 percent. Principal markets, 
in addition to the Soviet Union, were: Swe- 
den, which accounted for 13 percent of the 
exports; Czechoslovakia, 8 percent; Great 
Britain, 7 percent; and the Soviet Zone of 
Germany, 7 percent, 

During the first 10 months of 1948, the 
United States share in Polish imports fell 
to 7 percent, compared with 12 percent for 
the corresponding period in 1947. For the 
same periods, Polish exports to the United 
States amounted to less than 1 percent of its 
total exports. Official United States foreign- 
trade statistics show United States exports to 
Poland in 1948 totaling $54,867,216 and 
United States imports from Poland, $1,272,- 
714. The leading exports were raw cotton 
and wool, machinery, and dairy products. 
Principal imports from Poland were wood 
manufactures, glass and glass products, coal- 
tar products, and scientific instruments. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
Topacco: IMPORT DUTIES INCREASED 


The Portuguese import duties on tobacco 
and tobacco products were increased, ef- 
fective April 13, 1949, according to a telegram 
of April 20 from the United States Embassy 
at Lisbon. 

The increased rates of duty, in gold escudos 
(1 gold escudo = 24.45 paper escudos) per kilo- 
gram (former rates in parentheses), are as 
follows: Leaf tobacco, 2.10 (1.69); cigars, 6.30 
(4.981); cigarettes, 5.80 (4.603); cut tobacco, 
5.50 (4.336). 

The difference between the old and the 
new rate is applicable on factory stocks of 
leaf tobacco in existence on the effective date 
of the new rates. 


Republic of the 

Philippines 

AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MANILA 


(Dated April 18) 


On March 22, 1949, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the Philippines presented a resolu- 
tion to the Government advocating revision 
of the Trade Agreement of July 4, 1946, to 
provide for 25-year free trade in a selected 
list of commodities. Leading press editorials 
appear sympathetic to reconsideration of 
United States-Philippine trade relations, but 
urge exhaustive study before positive rec- 
ommendations, 

In recent weeks the Government has an- 
nounced several programs designed to over- 
come the chronic rice deficit of the Philip- 
pines. On March 29, a 10-year rice-produc- 
tion plan was revealed with anticipated ex- 
penditures of 300,000,000 pesos in the culti- 
vation of 500,000 hectares (1,235,500 acres) of 
new rice lands. (1 peso=US$0.50.) Exten- 
sive use of mechanization and modern-farm- 
ing methods are planned. More recently the 
Cabinet approved the construction of 17 ir- 
rigation systems costing 24,000,000 pesos, and 
10,000,000 pesos will be released immediately 
for this project. 

Enlargement of the Government’s Cebu 
Portland Cement Co. has been practically 
completed. The new units, which were 
scheduled to begin operation by the end of 
April, will increase the plant's capacity to 
20,000 bags per day. A smaller private ce- 
ment company in Iloilo resumed operation 
in March, and a new corporation was formed 
to build another plant there. It is expected 
that the country will be self-sufficient in 
cement by the end of the present dry season, 
but imports from Japan are still required 
to meet the current peak demand of 40,000 
bags per day. 

The National Coconut Corporation has 
been granted 1,700,000 pesos to erect a wall- 
board factory utilizing coconut husks, for 
operation of a plant for coir-fiber products, 
and for other activities. 

The general average of retail prices has 
resumed its slow decline, with prices of many 
imported articles dropping to new postwar 
lows. Importers of hardware and building 
materials in particular are deferring placing 
orders, in expectation for further price 
reductions. 

A special mission has been named to nego- 
tlate air-transport agreements with Siam, 
Pakistan, India, Greece, Saudi Arabia, and 
Egypt. Draft agreements already have been 
Sent to each of these countries. The Pres- 


May 16, 1949 


ident has approved a loan to the Manila 
Railroad for the purchase of rolling stock 
from Japan. 

The President’s Social Security Study Com- 
mittee submitted to the Government on April 
7 a draft of a comprehensive scheme of so- 
cial-security benefits. 


Saint-Pierre and 
Miquelon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN CUSTOMS DUTIES, SURTAXES, 
AND EXCHANGE REGULATIONS 


Certain changes in customs duties, sur- 
taxes, and exchange regulations (not pre- 
viously published in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY) took place in Saint-Pierre and 
Miquelon during 1947 and 1948, according 
to orders published in the Journal Officiel 
Des Iles Saint Pierre and Miquelon as fol- 
lows: 

Customs Duties and Surtaxes Suspended on 
Certain Products.—Customs duties, the cus- 
toms surtax of 2 percent ad valorem, and the 
war surtax of 3 percent ad valorem were 
suspended on material imported into Saint- 
Pierre et Miquelon, intended for public works 
and for industrial uses, by order No. 534 of 
September 26, 1947, and a notice published 
on September 30 and October 31, 1947, re- 
spectively. 

The following products are affected by this 
regulation: 

Building materials: wood and products; 
cork and manufactures; stones; slates; 
bricks; cement; bitmen; sheet iron; iron 
and steel and other metals in semimanufac- 
tures such as bars, wire, tubes, metallic cloth; 
windows, doors; rough, pressed and window 
glass; rubber and asbestos manufactures; 
electrical arc lamps and storage batteries; 
dynamo electric armatures; steam boilers 
and engines; leather transmission belts; tools 
and machine tools; pulleys of all kinds; 
scientific apparatus; rigged and fitted ships, 
motor boats and dories; boat engines; cut- 
lery; anchors; cables; fish hooks; cotton lines 
and yarn, cordage; twine and nets; cotton 
sail cloth; jute sacks; paper and products; 
resins, resin oil, pitch and tar; coal and an- 
thracite; shale and mineral oils and prod- 
ucts; and chemical products. 

To benefit from the suspension of these 
duties and taxes, importers must submit a 
detailed list to the Administration of the 
intended imports, showing their specific 
end-uses. 

Loss Indemnification Due to change in Ex- 
change Rate.—Procedure for seeking indem- 
nification for losses resulting from the mod- 
ification of the exchange rate in the franc 
zone was fixed by order No. 718 of November 
24, 1947 published on December 31, 1947. 


Spain 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MADRID 
(Dated April 18) 


During the past month the Spanish econ- 
omy has marked time and business morale 
has remained low. Drought conditions re- 
mained bad, dollar exchange was virtually 
nonexistent, and both trade and industry 
were at a low level. -General rains started 
last month continued only a short time, and 
unseasonal heat greatly accelerated the rate 
of evaporation, so that the situation is again 
almost desperate. Reservoir and hydroelec- 
tric reserves are less than half those at the 


corresponding date last year. The crop out- 
look has deteriorated during the last 4 weeks. 
If May does not produce a considerable 
amount of rainfall, the situation will be 
serious. 

The main agricultural crop is still oranges 
and the marketing of this item continues 
slow. Valencia reports that the total crop 
this year is estimated at between 650,000 and 
700,000 tons. The almond trade with the 
United States is still paralyzed by the coun- 
tervailing duties, but there have been some 
shipments to the United Kingdom. Stocks 
of paprika available for export are reported 
to be low. 

Industrial activity was possibly a little 
higher than during the previous month be- 
cause of a silght let-up in power restrictions. 
The Barcelona area was also aided by the 
assignment of 4,000,000 liters of liquid fuel 
to assist in the operation of standby power 
units. 

In the financial world the news was headed 
by the reduction of the discount and redis- 
count rates of the Bank of Spain, the new 
discount rate being 4 percent, compared with 
4, percent previously. The temporary spurt 
in the stock market, mentioned last month, 
subsided quickly and by the end of the 
month the markets were back in their usual 
state of inactivity and weak prices. 

The expected seasonal easing of the cost of 
living index occurred during February; how- 
ever, cost of living and wholesale price fig- 
ures continue each month to be substan- 
tially above those for the corresponding 
period of the year before. The Government 
published a decree by which the state com- 
pensation fund assumed the employer’s 
share (One-third) of wages paid for time lost 
by lack of electricity. This also released the 
workers from the obligation to make up such 
time. 

Exports to the United States, as reflected in 
United States consular invoice figures, were 
a little short of $3,000,000 for March and 
about $7,150,000 for the first quarter of 1949, 
compared with $4,585,000 for March and 
$12,090,000 for the first quarter of 1948. 
Spanish figures published through January 
showed a slightly more favorable picture 
when the trade of Spain and its possessions 
with all foreign countries is considered. In 
January the total trade was approximately 
balanced, about 119,500,000 gold pesetas 
flowed in each direction. 

The administration and renegotiation of 
commercial treaties continued to occupy a 
large amount of official time. The most im- 
portant temporary development was a re- 
newal of the Argentine protocol, assuring a 
continuation of credits for the importa- 
tion of wheat. The principal feature of this 
amendment was a guarantee of the credits 
established in favor of Argentina in terms 
of hard currency. New commercial treaties 
with Belgium and Portugal were announced, 
but not published, and there was also a re- 
vision of the list of commodities appended 
to the Netherlands treaty. 

One set of new foreign exchange rates ap- 
peared covering various classes of wines, but 
there were no changes in established rates 
under the new multiple rate system. There 
was as yet no indication that this system 
was increasing foreign trade. An indica- 
tion of the shortage of dollars was the 
failure to allocate any dollar exchange what- 
ever for imports to be made for exhibition 
in the Barcelona and Valencia Sample Fairs. 
In past years $400,000 to $500,000 had been 
allocated for these two fairs. 


Exchange and Finance 


TOURISTS’ EXCHANGE CONVERSION 
REQUIREMENTS REPEALED 


Effective May 1, 1949, the Spanish Council 
of Ministers has repealed the requirement 
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that tourists convert a specified fixed quan- 
tity of dollars or other foreign exchange into 
pesetas for each day of their stay in Spain, 
according to a report of April 25 from the 
United States Embassy, Madrid. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
19, 1948, for an announcement of these 
exchange regulations. ] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONAL SPECIAL EXCHANGE RATES FOR 
EXPORTS ESTABLISHED 


The Spanish Government has fixed special 
exchange rates for additional export products 
by three orders dated February 19, February 
23, and March 19, 1949, according to re- 
ports of February 25 and March 25, 1949. 

The products affected and the rate of ex- 
change applicable to each (in pesetas to the 
dollar) are as follows: 

Canned fish and sea food (except tuna), 
19.71; ladies’ fans, 21.90; stained glass win- 
dows, 17.52; tires, 20.25; cattle, goat, rabbit, 
oxen, and horsehair, 19.71; brandies, li- 
queurs. red peppers preserved or canned in 
brine, printing type, and certain wines in 
bottles, 17.52; Malaga raisins, 18.61; sparkling 
wines, 19.71; and certain table wines in 
wooden containers, 16.45. 


Syria and 
Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES ON SEVERAL PRODUCTS 
REVISED 


Effective March 26, 1949, import duties in 
Syria and Lebanon on several products were 
revised by decision No. 909 of March 15, 
1949, published in the Official Journal No. 
13 of March 30. The duty was reduced on 
natural cork for refrigeration, from 25 per- 
cent to 1 percent ad valorem; on brick cubes, 
pipes or section pipes, or similar articles made 
of cork in the mass for construction or in- 
sulation for refrigeration, from 11 percent 
to 1 percent; on firebricks and fire building 
materials, from 25 percent to 1 percent. By 
the same decision, “Glass fiber (glass wool), 
raw and in plates,” formerly duty-free is 
now subject to a duty of 1 percent ad va- 
lorem. 

The above rates apply to the United States 
and other countries, except Germany and 
Japan. Goods from those countries are 
charged with the maximum rate, which for 
the above products is now 25 percent and 
previously was either 25 or 50 percent ad 
valorem. 


Union of South 


Africa 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PRETORIA 
(Dated April 14) 


Developments in public finance dominated 
the news in the Union of South Africa during 
March. The Minister of Finance on March 
16 presented the Budget for the fiscal year 
1949-50 to Parliament. The Budget antici- 
pated a gross deficit of £2,323,000 on revenue 
account and provided for moderate tax in- 
creases to meet it. Total expenditures and 
revenues were estimated at £140,173,000 and 
£137,850,000, respectively. (See FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 9, 1949.) 
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A separate 1949-50 Budget for the South 
African Railways and Harbours Administra- 
tion, presented to Parliament toward the end 
of the month, estimated total expenditures 
at £93,069,000 and total revenues at £94,030,- 
000, on the basis of increased freight rates 
effective April 1,1949. The new rate increase 
of approximately 714 percent on all revenue- 
earning charges, will cost the gold-mining 
industry about £300,000 a year, however, 
which far exceeds the indirect tax concession 
on gold mining in the 1949-50 Budget. It 
will also tend to increase the cost of living 
generally. 

The drain on the Union's gold and ex- 
change reserves continued during March. 
Gold reserves fell by approximately £4,000,000 
with total reserves amounting to £40,785,853 
at the end of the montn. The gold-reserve 
ratio likewise dropped from 31.8 percent to 
30.5 percent. Foreign bills discounted (ster- 
ling holdings of the Reserve Bank) declined 
from £10,866,156 at the end of February to 
£5,430,785 at the end of March. The Union 
Government was reported to have withdrawn 
about £10,000,000 in sterling during March 
from funds available in the United Kingdom 
in terms of the existing South Africa-United 
Kingdom gold-loan agreement. Bankers’ de- 
posits with the Reserve Bank dropped by 
almost £14,000,000 to £62,733,168 at the end 
of March. 

Gold production in the Transvaal for 
March, as reported by the Transvaal Cham- 
ber of Mines, amounted to 985,316 fine ounces 
as compared with 884,073 fine ounces in Feb- 
ruary. After a capital expenditure of 
£6,048,.000 the Lebanon Gold Mining Co 
brought a new mine into production in the 
far-west Rand. Initial production is ex- 
pected to be 50,000 tons of ore per month. 

Current rumors in the Johannesburg stock 
market regarding possibilities of currency 
devaluation or higher gold prices had a stim- 
ulating effect on prices of gold shares. In- 
dustrial shares, however, continued to 
decline. Following the February announce- 
ment by the Minister of Finance of plans 
calling for the establishment of a company 
to manufacture articles from gold at a pre- 
mium price of 17 shillings and 6 pence per 
ounce, the South African Goldware (Pty.), 
Ltd., was registered at Pretoria with a capital 
of £500,000. 

Owing to unsuccessful attempts by various 
South African municipalities to raise some 
£15,000,000 to £20,000,000 in loans on the Lon- 
don market for development purposes, per- 
mission has been given them by the Minister 
of Finance to seek their capital requirements 
on the local market. The Electricity Supply 
Commission recently was successful in rais- 
ing locally a loan cf £3,000,000 at 3!. percent 
to finance new power projects in the Union. 

The preliminary official estimate placed the 
1948-49 maize crop at 18,839,000 bags (200 
pounds each), or about 40 percent below the 
yield for the preceding crop year. It appears 
that South Africa will soon have an export 
surplus of vegetable oilseed crops, especially 
peanuts and sunflower seeds 

Retail stores in some parts of the Union 
experienced a rush to purchase many com- 
modities on the new prohibited list but, in 
general, retail trade was at a rather subdued 
level as a result of declining purchasing 
power. Employment continued at high 
levels, although trade unions claimed that 
over-all unemployment was increasing 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


MECHANICAL EXCAVATORS, LOADERS, AND 
PaPER Bacs USED FOR PACKING FERTI- 
LIZERS: DUTIES TEMPORARILY SUSPENDED 


The import duty on mechanical excavators 
and loaders has been suspended until further 


notice, effective from January 1, 1949, by an 
official notice published in the Government 
Gazette of the Union of South Africa of 
December 17,1948. Another notice publisheg 
in the Gazette on March 4, 1949, announced 
that the temporary suspension of duty cur. 
rently applicable to printed and unprinted 
multiwalled paper bags would henceforth be 
restricted to those paper bags used for the 
packing of fertilizer. 

| See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 26, 
1947, for the original announcement of the 
duty suspension on paper bags. | 


United Kin edom 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. EMBASSY AT 
LONDON 
(Dated April 5) 


Although the Economic Survey for 1949, 
published by the British Government as a 
White Paper on March 15, demonstrated that 
1948 was a year of outstanding progress, jt 
leaves no doubt of the magnitude and diff. 
culties of the tasks set for 1949. The success 
of the export drive, combined with marked 
improvement in the invisible export items, 
reduced the balance-of-payments deficit from 
£630,000,000 for 1947 to £120,000,000 for 1948, 
and for the second half of 1948 there was 
an actual surplus of £30,000,000 in the over. 
all balance of payments. However, the defi- 
cit with the Western Hemisphere, though 
almost halved from £655,000,000 in 1947 to 
£340,000,000 in 1948, is still formidable. Its 
further reduction to £115,000,000 in 1949 is 
regarded as the primary task. 

No effort is to be spared to increase 
Britain’s exports to the United States and 
Canada, and no relaxing of the policy of 
limiting dollar imports to a minimum ap- 
pears to be contemplated. In a press con- 
ference, Sir Stafford Cripps announced that 
the President of the Board of Trade was 
to outline the Government’s plans for as- 
sisting exports to the Western Hemisphere 
during the debate following the budget 
speech of April 6. 

A surplus of £353,000,000 is indicated by 
the Exchequer return of March 31, the end 
of the Government's fiscal year. This sur- 
plus is some £30,000,000 more than that ex- 
pected when the budget was approved a year 
ago. There has been an increase of £200,- 
000,000 in expenditures but a greater increase 
of £230,000,000 in receipts. The disinfla- 
tionary policy of the past 12 months, based 
on raising a substantial surplus, has been 
carried out with a high degree of success. 
The Economic Survey points to this policy as 
one of the principal instruments making 
possible the recovery of 1948, and also makes 
the continued control of inflationary pres- 
sure one of the major objectives for 1949. 

Another of the principal objectives set out 
in the Survey is the reduction of production 
costs, particularly of exports, along with 
the maintenance and improvement of the 
quality of products. The Government bases 
its hopes for achievement of this aim on the 
rise in productivity in the past year, and on 
the growth of joint consultation arrange- 
ments between workers and management. 
The role of the Government is mostly in- 
direct, the problem being primarily one to be 
solved by industry. The Survey points out 
that prewar difficulties in some sections of 
British industry arose from the habit of seek- 
ing stability and security rather than pro- 
gress. It warns that recovery will never be 
complete until a keen and adventurous spirit 
in management and a readiness to welcome 
new and improved methods by labor are 
developed. 

The oversea-trade figures for February re- 
corded a seasonal drop in both imports and 
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exports. Exports were 143 percent of the 
1938 volume, compared with 162 percent in 
January and 148 percent in December, but 
were well above the 121 percent for February 
1948. The excess of imports over exports was 
£16,900,000, compared with £22,900,000 in 
January, and with £31,200,000 in February 
a year ago. There are signs of export diffi- 
culties as a result of shortage of sterling in 
certain oversea markets, notably for auto- 
mobiles and tractors, but these difficulties 
are not shown in trade statistics so far. 

Production appears to have been main- 
tained at high levels. In March there was 
a notable absence of strikes or work stop- 
pages. Except for an interim increase for 
cotton weavers, there were no wage changes 
of consequence. Coal production in the 4 
weeks ended March 26 was 17,281,000 tons, 
averaging 4,320,200 tons per week, about 114 
percent more than in a comparable period a 
year ago. The Cambridge Index of Industrial 
Production for January at 124 (1946—100) 
showed a seasonal decline compared with De- 
cember but stood 6 percent above the index 
for January 1948. 

On March 31, the Minister of Supply an- 
nounced in the House of Commons that a 
wide range of steel subsidies would be ter- 
minated from April 1, with a saving to the 
Exchequer of £25,000,000 in 1949-50. This 
will entail an estimated increase of about 9 
percent in steel prices, but it is stated that 
the rise will still leave steel prices below 
those of any other country except Australia. 
The subsidy on imported finished steel, and 
that covering import duties on pig iron, re- 
main for the time being at an estimated cost 
of £11,000,000 in 1948~—49. 

Signs during March of the lessening pres- 
sure of purchasing power on supplies of con- 
sumer goods and industrial materials, were 
the termination of clothes rationing (includ- 
ing household linen, furnishing fabrics), the 
issuance of a second long list of materials 
freed from control by the Board of Trade and 
the Ministry of Supply, a decrease in beer 
consumption, unrestricted milk supplies 
starting earlier than the seasonal free period 
in past years, and the decision to double the 
private gasoline ration for three summer 
months. These relaxations of some of Brit- 
ain’s 8- to 10-year-old restrictions have taken 
some of the sting out of the reduction in the 
meat ration to an all-time low, necessitated 
by the failure of Argentina to deliver sup- 
plies contracted for and the prolonged and 
difficult negotiations for future supplies, still 
in progress 

The first six industries slated for investi- 
gation by the Monopolies and Restrictive 
Practices Commission, announced on March 
3, comprise electric-light bulbs, dentists’ in- 
struments and materials, insulated wires and 
cables, matches, matchmaking machinery, 
and cast iron builders’ supplies. The Com- 
mission is instructed to determine whether 
any practices exist in these trades for main- 
taining prices or restricting output, what 
they are, and whether any operate or may be 
expected to operate against the public in- 
terest. The findings on these first six in- 
dustries will largely determine the way in 
which the new Monopolies Control Act will 
be applied. 

A bill amending the existing Patents and 
Designs legislation was introduced to the 
House of Lords on March 30. It is designed 
to simplify the procedure for obtaining pat- 
ents and registered designs, and to encourage 
the better and fuller use of patents by 
strengthening the provision against abuse of 
patent rights or the insufficient use of pat- 
ented inventions. One clause empowers a 
Government department to act in the pub- 
lic interest against restrictive practices, par- 
ticularly in cases adversely reported on by the 
Monopolies and Restrictive Practices Com- 
mission. 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export LICENSING EXTENDED 


The British Government has issued an 
order which extends export-licensing control 
over a wider range of goods of potential mili- 
tary value. The items which have been 
added to the list of restricted exports in- 
clude graphite, mica in certain forms, silox- 
anes, certain machine tools, strontium ore, 
high-speed compressors, diamond dies and 
diamond-tipped tools, aircraft landing mats, 
various chemicals, and certain mine-sweep- 
ing equipment. Most of the items are ex- 
empt from export-licensing procedures if 
exported to British Commonwealth coun- 
tries, the other O. E. E. C. (Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation) countries 
and the United States. The new order is 
effective from April 8, 1949. 


DRAW-BACK ALLOWED ON JUTE FABRIC 
USED IN CERTAIN SACKS FOR EXPORT 


The British Government has provided for 
draw-back on certain imported jute fabric 
used in the manufacture of certain sacks for 
export. 


Uruguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MONTEVIDEO 
(Dated April 20) 


While domestic trade has continued active 
and an atmosphere of general prosperity pre- 
vails, concern is felt in business and Gov- 
ernment circles over the failure of the wool 
crop to move into world markets at a faster 
rate. Because of market inactivity, the high 
prices for wool that continue to be quoted 
are practically nominal. Producers are not 
selling at the lower prices offered, and for- 
eign buyers are apparently withholding pur- 
chases in anticipation of a price decline. 
Failure to sell the wool at satisfactory prices 
would seriously diminish Uruguay's foreign- 
exchange income, especially of dollars, and 
adversely affect the entire economy. 

Reports current here indicat- ‘hat meat 
prices in European markets are dropping. 
Since meat is the second most important 
source of foreign exchange, there is added 
motive for concern. 

A 16-day strike in Montevideo packing 
houses seriously interrupted meat produc- 
tion. Termination of the _ strike was 
achieved on April 8 and strikers returned to 
work, although the basic issues remained 
unsettled. 

First estimates of the oil-bearing seeds 
harvest are satisfactory, but, because of un- 
seasonal droughts, approximately 70,000 tons 
of corn will have to be imported to meet 
national needs. Authorization has been 
given for the importation of 60,000 cases of 
eggs and 300 tons of butter; export quotas 
have been opened for 6,000 tons of oilseed 
cake and the export policy for linseed has 
been liberalized. 

Import quotas have been opened for $2,- 
500,000 from Bizonal Germany exclusive of 
third category (luxury) items. While 
Uruguay's international trade balance during 
January was favorable by $12,800,000, it is 
expected that the balance will become un- 
favorable during the course of the year. 

Meanwhile, the Government has pursued 
its policy of strengthening its international 
trade treaty arrangements. A committee was 
named to represent Uruguay at the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade negotiations, 
which opened on April 11 at Annecy, France. 
Negotiations were carried on in Montevideo 
for a proposed Uruguayan-Brazilian pay- 


ments agreement and in Rio de Janeiro for 
a new treaty of friendship, commerce, and 
navigation with Brazil. Negotiations were 
in progress with the United States for a 
treaty of friendship, commerce, and economic 
development. On April 9, Uruguay and Italy 
signed a joint declaration pledging them- 
selves to encourage the development of mu- 
tually beneficial commercial, financial, 
cultural, and labor relations; and discus- 
sions are reported locking toward an Uru- 
guayan-Austrian payments agreement. 

Financial assistance to Uruguay may be 
forthcoming from the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development, if a 
Government request for a loan of approx- 
imately $30,000,000 for electric power de- 
velopments is granted. 

Much publicity is being given to the re- 
gional meeting of the International Labor 
Organization, which began at Montevideo on 
April 25. 

The Executive has proposed a law to grant 
an across-the-board salary increase of 30 
pesos per month to employees of the 
railroads. 


Venezuela 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CARACAS 
(Dated April 6) 


To date, the cut-back in heavy-crude- 
petroleum production has had no appreciable 
effect on retail trade. The volume of retail 
sales during March, although slightly under 
the past 6-month average, was satisfactory 
and somewhat above that for the correspond- 
ing month of 1948. In lines such as building 
materials, iron and steel, and automobiles, 
sales were well sustained, whereas in textiles, 
radios, and some other consumer goods they 
were slightly less. Merchants are following 
a more cautious attitude in placing orders 
for future deliveries. This has been attrib- 
uted to heavy stocks of merchandise on 
hand, price declines abroad, and apprehen- 
sion that petroleum production will decline 
further and that crude prices may weaken. 
Petroleum companies have not engaged in 
mass lay-offs, but they have curtailed re- 
cruiting activities. 

The price index on rice, beans, flour, 
powdered milk, hog lard, and cheese declined 
from November to December 1948, the latest 
period for which information is available. 
For foods as a group the index dropped 6.24 
points from 188.22 (1938=100) to 181.98 be- 
tween November and December 1948. The 
drop in all raw agricultural products was 
only 7.51 points. The National Supply Com- 
mission now estimates 1948-49 sugar produc- 
tion at 40,000 metric tons (harvest still in 
progress) and announces that the 1949 im- 
ports will not exceed 40,000 metric tons (53,- 
000 in 1948). 

United States exporters met increased Eu- 
ropean competition on steel products such as 
reinforcing bars, structural steel, and cast 
iron pipe. Prices of reinforcing bars one- 
half inch to 1 inch of Belgian mills are quoted 
as low as $120 per metric ton, c. i. f. La Guaira. 
Foodstuffs were in good supply and, despite 
import restrictions, United States lard and 
butter continued to undersell the national 
product. 

Imports clearing through the port of La 
Guaira in March amounted to 62,307 metric 
tons, approximately 5,000 tons more than in 
February. The port continued to be con- 
gested, and, at the end of the month, there 
were six ships waiting to dock. 

Sales of dollar exchange by the Central 
Bank during the first 2 months of 1949 
amounted to $101,359,796, and exceeded pur- 
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Aeronautical 
Products 


NEw PLANES INTRODUCED, FRANCE 


The S. E. 2010 Armagnac, completed early 
this year by the National Aeronautical Com- 
pany of the Southwest (SNCASO) at Tou- 
louse, France, was first airborne on January 
14 at Blagnac airport, when it successfully 
left the runway for a short distance. The 
plane is described in press reports as having 
a wingspread of 50 meters, a length of 40 
meters, and a net weight of 70 metric tons. 
Capable of carrying 90 passengers and 3,800 
kilograms of freight, it has a 4,000-kilometer 
flying radius when loaded. A speed of 500 
kilometers per hour is indicated, although 
18 hours is given as its expected flying time 
from Paris to New York. 

On January 19, the C. M. 100, a new cargo 
plane built at the Fourga Chantiers, at Aire- 
sur-Adour, Landes, made its preliminary 
flight trials successfully. The plane, powered 
with two Renault 580-horsepower engines, is 
primarily intended for the transport of 
freight over continental lines, and has a 
cargo space of 32 cubic meters with a load 
capacity of 3.7 metric tons. Speed at an 
altitude of 2,500 meters is projected for 200 
kilometers per hour, loaded. Within a few 
weeks the C. M. 101 also will be tried out in 
flight. The latter will be similar to the C. M. 
100 in all respects except that it is designed 
for passenger transport. 


DEVELOPMENTS, U. K. 


Aircraft valued at approximately £13,500,- 
000 were delivered to foreign purchasers by 
the United Kingdom during 1948. No break- 
down is available on the numbers of each 
type or the individual contracts, but Ansons, 
Bristol Freighters, Consuls, Doves, Rapides, 
Vikings, converted aircraft, and 15 types of 
military aircraft make up the group, accord- 
ing to House of Commons discussions. 

The Ministry of Supply has sold eight 
Lancastrians, which cost £42,000 in 1946, at 
£14,000 each and leased six at £2,000 each 
per year for periods varying between 6 months 
and 3 years. 

BOAC has announced the purchase of four 
Swedish Airlines Boeing Stratocruisers, in- 
cluding an unspecified number of spares, 
for £3,000,000. The corporation states that 
a small portion of this sum is payable in 
dollars (presumably for the spare parts). 
BOAC will now have a fleet of 10 Boeings, 
11 Constellations, 22 DC-4M’s and 25 Hermes 
IV’s., for North Atlantic and Commonwealth 
routes. What proportion, if any, of these 
aircraft are to be used on BSAA Middle and 
South Atlantic routes is not decided. 

Delivery of S. R. 45’s to British South 
American Airways is expected to begin in 
1952. 

Delivery of the first De Havilland Comet, 
designed for the Empire and North and 
South Atlantic routes, is expected to be de- 
livered to BOAC in 1951. 
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Automotive 
Products 


AUSTRIA EXPORTS TO U. S. 


Austrian export of motorcycles to the 
United States, limited only by low produc- 
tion, was a successful experiment in 1948. 
A total of 212 motorcycles referred to as 
“a light but sturdy model having a low rate 
of fuel consumption” were shipped to the 
United States. 


EXPoRTs, U. K. 


The number of motor vehicles exported 
by the United Kingdom in 1948 was approxi- 
mately half as high again as in 1947; pas- 
senger cars and chassis to a total of 227,000 
were 84,000 more than in 1947. The rapid 
rise in car exports, which began in 1946, was 
interrupted in the third quarter of 1948, 
and the record level of the second quarter 
was not fully regained in the fourth quarter. 
Expansion in exports to North America was 
outstanding. The United States, the second 
largest market, took 8,649 cars in the fourth 
quarter of 1948, compared with 860 in the 
fourth quarter of 1947. Australia maintained 
its traditional position as foremost market, 
but exports to New Zealand, the second 
largest prewar market, fell sharply after the 
first quarter. There was also a marked 
decrease in exports to Belgium during the 
year. 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINE FIRM TO MAKE SULFuRIC ACID 


In addition to plans already announced for 
expanded output in Argentina of sulfur and 
sulfuric acid, Meteror, S. A., a producer of 
electrolytic zinc in Zarate, expects to manu- 
facture annually 18,000 metric tons of sul- 
furic acid from zinc-sulfide concentrates. 


BELGIAN AGREEMENT WITH SPAIN 


Under a 1-year agreement, Belgium will 
receive from Spain 200,000 metric tons of 
pyrites and 20,000 tons of potash. Belgium 
will export to Spain chemical products val- 
ued at approximately 170,000,000 francs. (1 
Belgian franc=-US$0.0228.) 


CANADIAN COMPANY'S EARNINGS 


Canadian Industries, Ltd., Canada’s largest 
chemical company, had net earnings of 
$7,727,929 in 1948, compared with $7,162,768 
in 1947, according to the firm’s annual state- 
ment reported in the foreign press. The 
company’s total assets are shown as $99,890,- 
521. 


ACETOPHENONE BEING MANUFACTURED 
CANADA 


Acetophenone (phenylmethyl ketone) is 
being manufactured commercially in Canada 
for the first time, states a foreign chemical 
publication. This material had been made 
previously only on a pilot-plant scale. It is 


expected that many new uses will be foung 
for the product now that it is available in 
commercial quantities. 


FERTILIZER EXPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian exports of fertilizers in the first 
2 months of 1949 advanced in value more 
than $700,000 above those in the correspond. 
ing period of 1948, the Dominion Bureay of 
Statistics reports. Totals were $6,943,009 
and $6,235,000, respectively. 


Et SALVADOR FIGHTS LOCUSTS 


The Government of El Salvador has allo. 
cated 80,000 colones for the control of migra. 
tory locusts in 1949. In 1947, a total of 
400,000 colones was spent for this purpose, 
but the amount was reduced in 1948. (1 
colon =US$0.40. ) 


ISRAELI’S TRADE WITH THE NETHERLANDS 


Under a 1-year trade agreement, Israel wil] 
receive from the Netherlands the following 
chemicals, says the foreign press: Organic 
acids, £15,000; dyes, £10,000; refined glycerin, 
£5,000; gelatin, £3,000; manganese dioxide, 
£2,000; and chemicals n. o. s., £20,000. 


JAPAN’S DYE PRODUCTION 


Production of dyes in Japan in 1948 was 
almost double that in 1947, according to 
Statistics of the Ministry of Commerce and 
Industry. Totals were 5,342 metric tons and 
2,747 metric tons, respectively. 


Sopa-ASH ExXxporTS, KENYA 


Soda ash was one of Kenya's leading export 
items in 1948. Exports of this material were 
valued at £957,578 (British East African cur- 
rency), according to official customs statis- 
tics. (1 British East African pound= 
US8$4.063.) 


PHOSPHATE ROCK PRODUCTION, NAURU AND 
OCEAN ISLANDS 


Production of phosphate rock on Nauru 
and Ocean Islands is expected to regain its 
prewar level in 1950, according to a statement 
from the British Phosphates Commission. 
It is expected that 800,000 long tons of this 
material will be shipped in 1949 and more 
than 1,000,000 tons in 1950. 


PYRITES EXPorTS, PORTUGAL 


Portugal’s exports of pyrites in the period 
January-September 1948 advanced sharply 
over those in the corresponding period of 
1947, principally because more shipping 
space was available. They increased to 289,- 
258 metric tons, valued at 49,971,000 escudos, 
from 81,929 tons, valued at 12,664,000 escudos, 
in the first 9 months of 1947, according to 
the National Institute of Statistics. France 
was the principal purchaser in both periods. 
(1 escudo—approximately US$0.04.) 


FIRM’S ANNUAL PROFITS, UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 
African Explosives & Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., South Africa, had a net profit in the 
year ended September 1948 of £1,003,034, ac- 
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cording to the firm’s annual report. Sales 
of explosives were well maintained during the 
year and those of industrial chemicals con- 
tinued at a high level. Production at the 
company’s two superphosphate plants showed 
a satisfactory increase, it is stated. 


PRODUCTION OF IRON PYRITES, SPAIN 


Spain’s production of iron pyrites in 1948 
totaled 1,117,209 metric tons, according to the 
Spanish Mining Council. Output in 1947 
was 1,026,315 tons. 


Exports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom's exports of chem- 
icals, drugs, dyes, and colors in February 
1948, valued at £6,737,000, not only dropped 
substantially from those in January (£8,213,- 
000), but also dropped below the monthly 
average of £7,151,000 in the fourth quarter 


of 1948. 
CrRESYLIC AcID Exports, U. K. 


The United Kingdom's exports of cresylic 
acid in 1948 increased to 2,581,779 imperial 
gallons from 2,379,570 gallons in 1947, ac- 
cording to Board of Trade statistics. Values 
were £955,719 and £725,100, respectively. 


FIELDS OF EXPANSION, U. K. 


The principal fields of the United King- 
dom’s chemical industry scheduled to expand 
include: Dyes, alkalies, sulfuric and phos- 
phoric acids, and acetone and alcohol (from 
petroleum). Caustic soda and sulfuric acid 
are basic shortages. To meet these and 
other chemical requirements, it is proposed 
in 1949 to spend £10,000,000 for industrial 
building, says a survey of labor and industry 
in Britain, published by the British Informa- 
tion Services. 

Among the projects under construction or 
planned for the near future are plants for 
the manufacture of soda ash and caustic 
soda, superphosphate, sulfuric acid, dyes, 
chemicals-from-oil, carbon black, titanium 
oxide, and lithopone. 


CASEIN IMPORTS, U. K. 


The United Kingdom’s imports of casein 
in 1948 dropped sharply, according to Board 
of Trade statistics. They totaled 175,- 
026 hundredweight (1 hundredweight=112 
pounds), valued at £1,134,223, whereas in 
1947 they amounted to 257,854 hundred- 
weight, worth £2,495,649. 


FERTILIZER NEEDS, U. K. 


Considerable emphasis on the need for 
more fertilizers in the United Kingdom was 
given by the Committee on Industrial Pro- 
duction in its first annual report, states the 
British trade press. In order to attain the 
20 percent increase in food production con- 
templated in the Government’s farm pro- 
gram, larger supplies of fertilizers, especially 
nitrogenous, are essential, it is said. The 
committee considers that the world shortage 
of nitrogen may continue for some time and 
urges a considerable expansion in domestic 
capacity to produce this material. 


Sopium CHLORATE DEMAND, U. K. 


The demand in the United Kingdom for 
Sodium chlorate cannot be fully met from 
domestic production. When questioned in 
Parliament regarding the shortage of this 
material for agricultural purposes, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade replied that ef- 
forts were being made to obtain supplies 
from abroad, particularly from France. How- 
ever, French producers are handicapped by a 
shortage of electricity, it was stated. 
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Coal and Coke 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, FRENCH 
INDOCHINA 


Production of coal in French Indochina in 
1948 reached the highest level recorded since 
the war, amounting to 340,315 metric tons, 
compared with 247,800 tons in 1947 and 261,- 
696 tons in 1946. Production, however, still 
remains far below the prewar annual level 
of over 2,000,000 tons. 

French Indochina exported 68,973 tons of 
coal in 1948, compared with 39,219 tons in 
1947 and 1,581,000 tons in 1938. Exports by 
destinations are shown in the accompanying 
table. 


Exports of Coal From French Indochina, 
1938, 1947, and 1948 


{In thousands of metric tons] 


Country of destination 1938 1947 1948 
France __- 193 3 4 
China 445 20 27 
Hong Kong ‘ 136 16 10 
Japan 673 25 
Other countries _. 134 3 


Total e : 1, 581 39 69 


COKE PRODUCTION, BIZONAL GERMANY 


Production of coke at mines and metal- 
lurgical plants in Bizonal Germany amounted 
to 20,328,000 metric tons in 1948, 45 percent 
above 1947 production but one-third below 
1936. At the end of 1948, a total of 74 
of the 94 existing coke ovens in the Bizone 
were in operation. The program prepared 
by the German Coal Mining Board provides 
that during 1953 coke production will reach 
90,000 tons daily or approximately 32,000,000 
tons per year. 


MEXICAN SHORTAGE 


The present coke supply in the Monterrey 
district of Mexico is estimated as running 
about 350,000 tons short of current needs. It 
is reported that the Cia. Fundidora de Fierro 
y Acero de Monterrey has in operation only 
one of its blast furnaces because of the short- 
age of coke. Lack of development work in 
the Rosita coal fields is reported as being 
essentially responsible for the shortage. 

It is hoped that the Mexican Government 
will be able to obtain a loan to carry out 
exploration work and increase production at 
existing facilities. 


Construction 


CONTRACTS SOAR, CANADA 


Contracts awarded throughout Canada in 
March 1949 amounted to $67,600,000, an in- 
crease of 31.7 percent over March of last year. 
For the first quarter of 1949, contracts to- 
taled $203,700,000, 58.5 percent above the 
comparable quarter of 1948. The increase 
was in industrial and engineering construc- 
tion, in contrast to the previous trend when 
housing and commercial construction were 
ahead. 


CANADIAN PLANS 


Officials of Montreal, Canada, recently have 
displayed considerable interest in plans for 
the construction of a merchandise mart in 
that city. The project, as visualized by 
promoters, would include a hotel, a bus 
terminal, and a radio station, as well as 
a number of exhibition floors. A private 
firm, organized to construct such a mart, has 
been negotiating with the Montreal City 


Council to obtain a long-term franchise for 
the use of land belonging to the City. Au- 
thorities doubt that the negotiations will 
be successful because the company had not 
been able to demonstrate a financial position 
strong enough to carry out the project. The 
sum needed is said to be about $10,000,000. 
Officials state that a good opportunity is 
available to responsible American firms which 
could provide the funds. 

The construction of a Montreal Civic 
Center, to include an auditorium, a skating 
rink, and a sporting arena, is a similar pro- 
posed development wherein city-owned prop- 
erty would be leased on a long-term basis 
to American interests, provided sufficient 
capital were assured. Montreal officials 
would be glad to furnish all pertinent in- 
formation on either project, and place all 
necessary facilities at the disposal of visiting 
groups. 


INDIA BUILDS POWER PLANT 


The Government of Mysore, India, is cur- 
rently considering construction of a $30,000,- 
000 power plant at Honemaradu in the north- 
western portion of the State. The proposed 
project is expected to generate 500,000 addi- 
tional kilowatts of power in the area. 


ITALY WILL HAVE LARGE TOBACCO FACTORY 


The largest and most modern tobacco fac- 
tory in Europe will be built in Bologna, Italy, 
according to the foreign press. Construction 
is expected to start in July 1949. The plant 
will be five stories high and cover an area 
of 108,000 square meters. Cost is estimated 
at $6,300,000, of which $4,500,000 will be 
for construction and $1,800,000 for machinery 
and equipment. The factory will employ 
1,500 people and have a daily output of 
16,000,000 cigarettes and 8,000 pounds of 
other tobacco products. 


JAMAICA’S HOUSING PROJECTS 


Trench Town, a housing project in Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, has already provided new 
homes for 4,000 people and will accommodate 
20,000 when completed. Other housing 
projects are under consideration, according 
to the Colonial Office in London. 


MExIco BuILDsS HOSPITALS 


Construction of a new 160-bed hospital 
was begun in Ciudad Juarez, Mexico, in De- 
cember 1948, and is to be completed by the 
end of 1949. It will be a modern 3-story 
building of reinforced concrete with a cen- 
tral heating system, an unusual convenience 
in Ciudad Jaurez. The cost estimated at 
3,000,000 pesos (roughly US$429,000) will be 
borne equally by the Federal Government, the 
State Government, and the City of Juarez. 

Ground was broken in March for the erec- 
tion of a new civil hospital in Tijuana. 
While definite data regarding the type and 
cost of this structure are not available, it 
is understood it will have a capacity of be- 
tween 70 and 80 beds and be furnished with 
the most modern equipment. 


DEVELOPMENTS, PANAMA 


A modern hotel, financed by a $2,000,000 
credit from the Export-Import Bank, is now 
under construction in Panama City, Panama, 
and is expected to be in operation by the 
middle of 1950. 

The Panama City Municipal Council ap- 
proved a resolution authorizing construction 
of a modern abattoir at a cost of $750,000. 
The Chamber of Commerce issued invita- 
tions to submit plans and specifications for 
construction of its new building, which will 
house 200 persons and provide facilities for 
industrial, commercial, and agricultural fairs, 
as well as library and recreational facilities. 
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Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


U. K. PURCHASES FRUIT AND EGcs FRoM 
U. S. 


The British Minister of Food announced 
that arrangements had been made for ad- 
ditional purchases from the United States 
of dried fruit and frozen eggs to be financed 
through ECA funds. The new purchases are 
40,000 tons of dried fruit valued at about 
$6,000,000 and 10,000,000 pounds of frozen 
eggs valued at about $2,000,000. 

The dried fruit will consist of prunes and 
seedless raisins in about equal proportions. 
These are the first supplies of dried fruit 
that the British have been able to buy from 
the United States because lack of dollars 
severely curtailed their purchases of food. 
These supplies will raise total distribution 
of dried fruits in the United Kingdom to 
about 20 percent more than in 1948. The 
1949 total will be greater than the amount 
distributed prewar but under present con- 
ditions of full employment will not satisfy 
demand at present prices. The fruit will be 
available on points about the the middle of 
the year. 

The frozen eggs will be allocated to bakers 
and other food manufacturers. 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 


NICARAGUA’S COFFEE CROP 


Nicaragua’s 1948-49 coffee crop is much 
smaller than the preceding year’s output. 
Estimates from reliable sources indicate that 
a@ maximum of about 110,000 bags (60 kilo- 
grams each) will be available for export. Of 
this amount, some 40,000 bags are from the 
Managua-Carazo region, which last year pro- 
duced about 160,000 bags. The remaining 
70,000 bags are from the northern coffee de- 
partments of Matagalpa, Jinotega, Nueva 
Segovia and Madriz, where the 1948-49 har- 
vest is estimated to be about 85 percent of 
last year’s crop. 

Exports of coffee from Nicaragua in the first 
quarter of 1949 amounted to 52,171 bags, 
valued at $2,032,606, according to the trade. 
Exports of only 54,117 bags of coffee during 
the first half of the 1948-49 coffee year were 
less than half the exports during the same 
period of 1947-48, when 120,456 bags had 
been exported up to March 31, 1948. 


Fruits 


SHIPMENTS OF CITRUS FRUITS, ISRAEL 


By December 28, 1948, a total of 720,000 
cases of citrus fruit had been packed for 
shipment from Israel, according to official 
Israeli information. The number of cases 
shipped totaled 446,000, and 120,000 cases 
were aboard vessels in Israel ports, 85,000 
were in customs sheds, and more than 60,000 
were in citrus groves awaiting transporta- 
tion. The Minister of Agriculture assumed 
that the entire exportable crop of 5,500,000 
boxes would be harvested and marketed by 
the end of March 1949. 


EXPORTS OF PRESERVED PINEAPPLE, MEXICO 


Exports of preserved pineapple from Mexico 
in 1948 were the largest in the history of the 
industry in that country. A total of 6,077 
metric tons were shipped during the year, of 
which 4,274 tons went to the United States, 
1,716 tons to Canada, 65 tons to Belgium, 20 
tons to Colombia, and 2 tons to other coun- 
tries. During 1947 exports amounted to 5,096 
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tons, of which 5,048 tons went to the United 
States, and the remainder to Belgium and 
Sweden. The 1948 exports were equivalent 
to approximately 20,000 metric tons of fresh 
pineapple or 67 percent of the quantity pro- 
cessed during the year. It is probable that 
additional quantities of pineapple packed in 
1948 will be exported in 1949. 

The 1949 production of canned pineapple 
is expected to double the 1948 record output. 


Grain and Products 


RIcE EXxPorRTs, BURMA 


Burma's rice exports continue to decline 
as unsettled conditions spread over the 
southern half of the country. The build- 
ing up of stocks in Rangoon and other ports 
during December and January permitted the 
shipment of about 450,000 tons during the 
first quarter of 1949, but exports from April 
on are expected to decline materially in view 
of practical cessation in the movement of 
rice from up-country to the port. 


Poultry and Products 


DENMARK'S EGG PRODUCTION 


Denmark's 1948 egg production exceeded 
that of 1947 by 53 percent. In 1948 the out- 
put totaled 95,000 metric tons, compared with 
62,000 tons in 1947. The ouput of eggs has 
increased steadily since the war, the total for 
1948 having reached 79 percent of the average 
prewar production. The expansion in flocks 
taking place in the spring of 1949 indicates 
further increases in egg production this year. 


Spices and Related Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF CINNAMON, 
CEYLON 


The acreage planted to cinnamon in Cey- 
lon is slightly less than it was in 1939. The 
amount harvested in 1948 was about two- 
thirds as much as in 1947, and less than half 
as much as in 1946. In dollar values, the 
exports of quills and chips declined from 
$2,974,587 in 1946 to $1,687,389 in 1947 and to 
$1,166,051 in 1948. 


Exports of quills and chips in 1948 
amounted to 36,996 hundredweight (1 hun- 
dredweight 112 pounds), as compared 


with 35,915 hundredweight in 1947 and 72,- 
636 hundredweight in 1946. 

Mexico, the United States, and the United 
Kingdom in that order are Ceylon's best cus- 
tomers for cinnamon, 

Stocks of cinnamon changed hands rap- 
idly at the beginning of February in antici- 
pation of the removal of the “fair” price, 
which took place on February 16, 1949. Stocks 
at the end of March 1949 were reported to be 
low. 


Sugars and Products 


PHILIPPINE SITUATION 


On February 27, 1949, a total of 414,795 
short tons of raw sugar had been produced 
from the 1948-49 Philippine sugar crop. On 
that date 11 centrals were operating on the 
Island of Luzon and 16 in the Visayas. 
Weekly production during February 1949 
averaged 38,000 short tons. 

On April 1 total shipments from the 1948- 
49 sugar crop (forecast at 723,359 short tons) 
were 172,645 long tons, all of which went to 
the United States. There were no reported 
exports of refined sugar. 

Export sales from the 1948-49 crop on 
March 30, 1949, were 207,125 long tons. In 
addition it is known that from 30,000 to 40,— 
000 long tons have been sold in private trans- 
actions and not reported in the sugar mar- 
kets of either the Philippines or New York. 


Vegetables and Products 


SEED PRODUCTION, BIZONAL AREA oF 
GERMANY 


In prewar years, seed production in Ger. 
many was concentrated in the central and 
eastern areas (now in the Soviet Zone of 
under Russian or Polish Administration). 
With the normal supply no longer available, 
an effort has been made by plant breeders 
and seed producers to increase production in 
Western Germany. The area in vegetable 
seeds was increased from 21,745 acres in 1947 
to 34,100 acres in 1948; field seed, from 88,956 
acres in 1947 to 130,963 acres in 1948; and seed 
potatoes, from 244,629 acres in 1947 to 276,759 
acres in 1948, according to the Joint Report of 
the United States and United Kingdom Mili. 
tary Governors. The Bizonal Area is now 
self-sufficient in the production of seed pota. 
toes, sugar-beet seed, and cereals. In fact, it 
has been possible to export $1,700,000 worth 
of these items. 

However, because of climate and other 
factors, Western Germany cannot produce al] 
of the needed seeds. The availability of 
funds in the fall of 1948 made it possible to 
procure seeds earlier in 1948 than in 1945, 
1946, and 1947. By the end of December 1948, 
approximately 90 percent of the seed-pro- 
curement program was completed, giving 
adequate time for packaging and distribution 
to individual farmers and gardeners 

The 1948-49 seed-procurement program re. 
quires the import of 74,400 tons of seed at an 
approximate cost of $35,100,000. This is 
about 33 percent more than was procured last 
year and has made possible the introduction 
of improved varieties of fresh and vigorous 
seed stocks. 

The general improvement of economic con- 
ditions in the Bizonal Area during the last 6 
months of 1948 made farmers more willing to 
deliver seeds through official channels, there- 
by improving over-all distribution. Assum- 
ing that normal weather conditions prevail 
and that no extensive reseeding will be re- 
quired as a result of winter killing, the 
1948-49 seed program, including the im- 
ports, should be adequate to meet require- 
ments for maximum food production. 


VENEZUELA IS Now CANNING TOMATO 
PRODUCTS 


Venezuela's first vegetable cannery is now 
in operation and some of its products are on 
the market. In the first 2 months of its 
operation the cannery packed over 1,000,000 
cans of tomatoes, tomato juice, puree, and 
paste. Machinery is on hand for packing 
catsup, but the ingredients, other than toma- 
toes, are not available. 


General Products 
AUSTRALIAN DEMAND FOR FURNITURE 


Before the war, the Australian furniture 
industry had more productive plant capacity 
than domestic demand could absorb, Today, 
however, the industry is faced with the 
problem of satisfying the accumulated de- 
mand in the face of shortages of materials 
and labor. The present demand for replac- 
ing worn-out or damaged furniture and for 
furnishing new houses. 


DELAY IN FILLING ORDERS FOR TABLEWARE, 
AUSTRIA 


The four Austrian factories producing 
knives, forks, and spoons have received s0 
many foreign and domestic orders that de- 
liveries cannot be made in less than 9 
months, according to official Austrian infor- 
mation. Export shipments of metal table- 
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ware, mostly to Benelux countries and to 
southeastern Europe, are estimated at an 
average yearly value of $800,000. 

Modernization of factories has proceeded 
rapidly in recent months, new machinery 
having been acquired from the United States, 
Sweden, the United Kingdom, and Switzer- 
land. Steel supplies are satisfactory, but 
some shortages Ol grinding and polishing 
materials are evident. 


TRADE IN AND PRODUCTION OF TOOLS FOR 
CRAFTS AND TRADES, BELGIUM 


Belgian imports of tools for crafts and 
trades (including hammers, anvils, vises, 
punches, braces, drill holders, wrenches, 
pliers, tin snips and shears, files and rasps, 
chisels, bits, drills, plane irons, taps, and 
dies) and miscellaneous tools for the working 
of metal, stone, and wood, totaled 1,344 
metric tons valued at 185,286,000 francs in 
1948 compared with approximately 1,200 tons 
valued at 100,000,000 francs in 1947. The 
United States supplied about 31 percent of 
the total value of imports in 1948. The 
United Kingdom was a close competitor, and 
substantial amounts were imported from 
France, Switzerland, and Sweden. German- 
made hand tools, reportedly of good quality 
and very low in price, are again being offered 
in the Belgian market. 

Belgian exports of tools of this type, mostly 
to the Belgian Congo, Netherlands, France, 
and Argentina, amounted to 787 metric tons 
valued at 68,869,000 francs in 1948 and about 
600 tons valued at 45,500,000 francs in 1947. 

Domestic production of hand tools for 
crafts and trades is estimated at approxi- 
mately 1,000 metric tons annually and con- 
sumption at 1,500 tons. Development of the 
Belgian hand-tool industry is said to be 
hampered by an acute shortage of skilled 
workers. 


GREETING-CARD IMPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian imports of greeting cards have 
fluctuated widely in recent years because of 
wartime restrictions and exchange controls. 
The value of total imports was reported as 
$82,731 in 1948, compared with $691,343 in 
1947. Imports from the United States de- 
clined from $678,308 in 1947 to $11,292 in 
1948, whereas those from the United King- 
dom increased from $10,283 to $67,458. 

These figures in the main reflect the im- 
port restrictions imposed by Canada in No- 
vember 1947 but also are indicative of the 
increasing self-sufficiency of Canada in the 
greeting-card field 


COIN-OPERATED MACHINES ALLOWED, CUBA 


A recent regulation of the Cuban Min- 
istry of Interior legalizes in public places all 
types of coin-operated devices (slot ma- 
chines) except those which involve a gamble 
or element of chance on the part of the user. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH TO BE EXCHANGED FOR 
CERTAIN IMPORTS, ISRAEL 


Artificial teeth manufactured in Israel 
valued at I¢50,000 ($200,000) will be ex- 
changed for Czech timber, Polish textiles, 
French bicycles, and artificial silk and other 
products from Yugoslavia, according to an 
agreement approved by the Ministry of Trade, 
Industry and Supply, reports the foreign 
press. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA'’S CONTROL OF PUBLISHING 
BUSINESS 


The Czechoslovak Government's draft bill 
on publishing and distributing books, sheet 
music, and other nonperiodical publications 
has been approved by the Cultural Committee 
of the Czechoslovak National Assembly. 


May 16, 1949 


The bill excludes private capital from 
publishing works of literature and art. Only 
state organs, political parties represented in 
Parliament, the trade union movement, lead- 
ing cultural, economic, and social organiza- 
tions will be allowed to engage in publishing. 

The bill also reorganizes the distribution 
of books, sheet music, and works of art and 
photography by introducing new regulations 
on licensing. 

A Central Publishing Council will be estab- 
lished to act as an advisory body and will 
work out a plan for the entire publishing 
activity each year. 


INLAND SHORTAGES OF CEMENT, INDIA 


Cement stocks in Bombay, India, because 
of imports from sterling areas, are sufficient, 
but inland supply is still very short. Indian 
cement companies allege that the inland 
shortages are due to transportation difficul- 
ties and not to production, which they main- 
tain is adequate. 

A recent Government announcement places 
cement under open general license from the 
sterling countries but requires that imported 
cement may not be sold for more than landed 
cost plus 10 percent or 135 rupees (approx- 
imately $41) per ton, whichever is lower. 
Locally produced cement is 85 rupees per ton 
(about $26). 


ALLOCATION OF BRISTLES FOR BRUSH 
MANUFACTURE, JAPAN 


During April 1949, Japanese manufacturers 
of brushes were allocated 23,467 pounds of pig 
bristles for the manufacture of 30,000 gross 
of toothbrushes for distribution to school 
children, and 7,000 dozen medical and test- 
tube brushes for the medical institutions. 
The program is scheduled for completion by 
June 1949. 


MANUFACTURE OF BAMBOO FURNITURE FOR 
EXPORT, JAPAN 


The production of laminated bamboo fur- 
niture for export has been started in Japan. 
The first order consists of 600 bed tables, 600 
end tables, and 50 card tables. 

This is a relatively new industry and its 
success will depend on its volume of exports, 
as the Japanese market for furniture of this 
type is limited. 


FOREIGN ORDERS FOR JAPANESE POTTERY 


During the first 6 weeks of 1949, Japanese 
manufacturers of pottery and porcelain re- 
ceived foreign orders for their products 
amounting to more than $10,000,000. Ap- 
proximately 5 months’ time will be required 
to manufacture the quantity of goods con- 
tracted for. 


KOREAN PENCIL PRODUCTION INCREASES 


Production of lead pencils in Korea during 
January 1949 increased to 5,500 gross, a new 
high since the war. The monthly average 
for 1948 was 4,328 gross. 


EMPLOYMENT IN GRAPHIC ARTS, 
NETHERLANDS 


Employment in the graphic-art industries 
in the Netherlands rose to 24,623 in the 
fourth quarter of 1948. This compares with 
the 1947 figure of 23,108 and represents a 
gain of almost 7 percent. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN POLISH BRISTLE 
INDUSTRY 


The Polish bristle industry is resuming the 
export of bristles. In 1935, 298 metric tons 
were exported, of which two-thirds was ex- 
ported to the United Kingdom and the 
United States. 


Since the war, a considerable number of 
workers have been trained for working in the 
bristle-processing factories, and it is expected 
that 300 metric tons of bristles will be 
available for export annually. To insure an 
adequate supply of raw materials, the Gov- 
ernment has set up bristle-purchasing agen- 
cies throughout the country. 


INCANDESCENT LAMP FACTORY PRODUCTION 
AND EMPLOYMENT, NETHERLANDS 


The Philipps incandescent lamp factory at 
Eindhoven, Netherlands, increased produc- 
tion in 1948 approximately 50 percent over 
the 1947 level. 

Philipps employs approximately 80,000 per- 
sons in plants and sales offices throughout 
the world, states the foreign press. Approxi- 
mately 34,700 are employed in the Nether- 
lands, 11,300 of whom are in the main plants 
in Eindhoven. 


ENGLISH-LANGUAGE BooKs POPULAR ON 
SWEDISH MARKET 


The Swedish market for books in the 
English language is now dominated by United 
States publishers, according to an article in 
a British book trade publication. 

Prior to the war, books in German led the 
foreign-language field, but since 1944 English 
has been the most popular language. Since 
1946, books from the United States have re- 
placed those from the United Kingdom as 
the leading sellers. 


DIAMOND SITUATION IN UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Complete clearances of offerings of rough 
cuttable diamonds were reported as effected 
in January diamond sights in London (United 
Kingdom) and Kimberley (Union of South 
Africa), where stones were shown to the 
value of £1,500,000 and about £375,000, re- 
spectively. Reports on February sights indi- 
cated some hesitancy on the part of buyers, 
as values of advance applications were below 
levels of preceding months. 

In the Union, sales of rough cuttable dia- 
monds to the local trade have been affected 
by the unsettled dispute concerning wages 
in the cutting industry. Kimberley sights 
are for local cutters only and not for export. 
Exports of rough stones credited to the Union 
are sold through London, 

The demand for clean and fine spotted 
sawable regular crystals ranging from 4 to 
12 carats and bolichers of the same grade in 
5 to 10 carats exceeds the supply. Selective 
buying of these classes of rough goods is not 
possible through the Syndicate, and the 
amounts of stones, found by small diggers 
on the alluvial fields in the Union are 
negligible—probably not more than 3 per 
cent of production. Small producers have 
established local outlets for their entire 
production, including industrial stones. 


U. K.’s OUTPUT OF PLUMBING AND HEATING 
FIXTURES 


Production of most types of plumbing and 
heating fixtures in the United Kingdom was 
lower in January 1949 than the record out- 
put of the preceding month, according to 
the British Board of Trade. The number of 
cast-iron and pressed-steel bathtubs finished 
in January was 41,200, equal to the 1948 
monthly average but lower than the Decem- 
ber total of 48,800. Output of sinks aver- 
aged 70,200 a month in 1948 and declined 
from 81,200 in December 1948 to 76,500 in 
January 1949. The output of lavatory basins 
declined slightly from 96,700 in December 
to 95,200 in January, both of which were 
higher than the 1948 monthly average of 
93,300. 
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Output of independent boilers numbered 
7,800 in January compared with 9,700 in De- 
cember and a monthly average of 7,700 in 
1948. Corresponding data for cookers are 
as follows: Solid fuel—January, 14,700; De- 
cember, 19,700, and 1948 average, 18,100; 
gas—January, 40,300, December, 42,000, and 
1948 average, 45,000. 


‘VENEZUELAN MARKET FOR SANITARY WARE 
SUPPLIED BY IMPORTS 


Supplies of sanitary ware in Venezuela re- 
mained short of requirements during the 
second quarter of 1948. Beginning in the 
third quarter and continuing through the 
fourth, substantial quantities were received 
from the United Kingdom, both direct and 
through the United States in bond. Italy 
and the Netherlands also supplied some sani- 
tary ware in the fourth quarter. At the end 
of 1948, British and other shipments were 
sufficient to meet the market needs and to 
cause a decline in prices from previous ex- 
tremely high levels. 


Iron and Steel 


AUSTRIAN PRODUCTION 


During the year 1948 production of iron 
and steel in Austria showed a healthy in- 
crease over that of 1947. The advance was 
most marked in pig iron and crude steel 
which rose from 278,500 to 616,609 metric tons 
and from 356,600 to 648,181 tons, respectively. 
The output of rolled-steel products increased 
from 286,000 to 387,061 metric tons. These 
increases are reported to be the result of the 
greater availability of coal and of the ever- 
growing ECA supplies. 


Austrian Production of Iron and Steel, 
1947-48 


[In metric tons] 














Period Pig iron | Crate | Relied 
Tete, Oe. .....- 278,500 | 356, 600 286, 000 
Total, 1948 an 616,609 | 648, 181 387, 061 
First quarter - 128, 060 143, 231 83, 811 
Second quarter - 150,449 | 151,196 93, 987 
Third quarter 168, 847 181, 137 97, 451 
Fourth quarter. 169, 253 172, 617 111, 812 


Source: Austrian Ministry of Trade and Reconstruc 
tion. 


PRODUCTION IN CANADA 


The February production of pig iron in 
Canada was 172,724 short tons, slightly less 
than the 183,074 tons for January, according 
to the Canadian Department of Trade and 
Commerce. In February 1948 Canada pro- 
duced 151,123 tons of pig iron. 

Output of ferro-alloys amounted to 21,713 
tons compared with 21,931 tons in January 
1949 and only 11,823 tons in February 1948. 

Production of steel ingots during February 
Was 259,271 short tons, as compared with 
284,707 tons in January 1949 and 239,646 in 
February 1948. 


CUBAN IRON-ORE PRODUCTION 


In the third quarter 1948, for the first 
time since the beginning of 1947, no nickel- 
bearing iron ore was produced at Mayari, 
Cuba. It is understood that previous ship- 
ments from this mine were all for experi- 
mental purposes at Sparrows Point, Md. 
(U. S. A.). These mines formerly were op- 
erated by the Juragua Iron Co. which was 
liquidated December 31, 1947, and succeeded 
by the Bethlehem Cuba Iron Mines Co. with- 
out change of management. No announce- 
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ment has been made of the future plans of 
operation. 

A total of 36,017 long tons of ore was pro- 
duced at the Mayari mines in the first half 
of 1948, and exports for that period amounted 


to 34,025 tons. There were no exports in 
the third quarter of 1948, and stocks were 
reported at 13,720 tons. 

There were 79,354 long tons of nodulized 
iron ore, averaging 54 percent of contained 
iron still unshipped. This ore was processed 
at the Felton plant before it closed down in 
1941. 


PRODUCTION INCREASED, NETHERLANDS 


The completion of a third blast furnace 
in February 1948 at the Royal Netherlands 
Blast Furnaces & Steel Mills at Ymuiden in- 
creased pig-iron capacity from approximately 
300,000 metric tons to more than 450,000 
tons per year. Actual 1948 production prob- 
ably reached 460,000 tons, compared with an 
average annual output of 275,000 tons during 
the prewar years. Exports accounted for 63 
percent of the estimated output of pig iron. 

Steel-ingot capacity was increased to 
275,000 metric tons annually during 1948, 
and production during the year reached 
200,000 tons—a rise of 67 percent over the 
120,000 tons reported for 1947. 

Further plans for expanding the Ymuiden 
Works include a blooming and slabbing mill 
soon to be installed. The transformation of 
the noncontinuous strip mill to a semicon- 
tinuous system also is under consideration. 
The objective is to establish a centralized 
heavy-steel industry capable of supplying 
half of the country’s needs, especially plates 
for shipbuilding. 


Leather and 
Products 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS, 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Production of cattle hides in 1948 totaled 
3,948,387 pounds in Tanganyika, and 10,- 
381,164 in Kenya and Uganda. Sheepskin 
production was estimated at 580,000 pieces 
and goatskin output at 1,280,000 pieces in 
Tanganyika. Production of sheep and goat 
skins in Kenya and Uganda was estimated at 
1,115,000 and 2,800,00 pieces, respectively, in 
1948. 

Consumption by tanneries in 1948 in the 
three territories amounted to 170,000 sheep- 
skins, 95,000 goatskins and 886,729 pounds of 
cattle hides. 

In 1948, Kenya and Uganda exported an 
estimated 984,905 sheepskins, 2,768,030 goat- 
skins, and 8,525,888 pounds of cattle hides. 
Tanganyika shipped out an estimated 528,- 
925 sheepskins, 3,971,280 goatskins, and 5,— 
980,578 pounds of cattle hides. 


GLOVE PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, 
DENMARK 


Leather-glove output in Denmark con- 
tinued to increase in 1947-48, although a 
shortage of suitable imported leathers cur- 
tailed the manufacture of fine-quality types. 
At least 85 percent of the leather which 
went into these gloves was tanned in Den- 
mark. Importations of glazed kidskin was 
resumed late in 1948 for the first time since 
the war, and in 1949 the industry plans to 
make fine-quality black kidskin dress gloves 
for women, 

Exports of gloves in 1948 almost doubled 
the 1947 total. Finland received by far the 
largest amount—about 90 percent of the 
total value. Total exports of all other 
leather manufacturers decreased in 1948 be- 


cause of the reduction in shipments of foot. 
wear to Finland and the Netherlands ang in 
harness exports to Poland. 

Imports of gloves from France increaseq 
but miscellaneous leather-goods imports 
from Belgium declined in 1948. The largest 
shipments of footwear were received from 
the United Kingdom and Switzerland, al. 
though the quantity dropped slightly from 
previous levels, totaling about 37,500 pairs 
in 1948. 


CosTA RICAN PRODUCTION AND Imports 


Over-all leather production in Costa Rica 
decreased in 1948 from that of 1947, but 
rough upper-leather output showed an in- 
crease. Estimated production by types ip 
1948 was as follows (in square feet) : Vege. 
tabie-tanned sole leather, 1,650,000; upper 
and lining leather (cattle), 30,000; alligator. 
3,500; snake, 1,000; deer, 6,500; harness and 
saddlery (including calfskin), 300,000; and 
pig, 2,000. The shoe industry is the princi. 


pal consumer of domestic and importeg 
leathers. 
During 1948, imports from the United 


States increased considerably, being 44,163 
kilograms in the first three quarters as com. 
pared with 51,807 kilograms in all of 1947, 
Argentina and Colombia together supplied 
less than in former years. 


Lumber and 
Products 


VENEER AND PLYWOOD PRODUCTION, 
AUSTRIA 


A veneer and plywood plant, estimated to 
cost 20,000,000 to 25,000,000 schillings (1 
schilling=0.10), is under construction at 
Linz, in the United States Zone of Austria. 
Production, which is scheduled to start in late 
1949, is estimated at 2,000,000 square meters 
of veneer, 12,000 cubic meters of plywood, 
and approximately 2,000,000 fibrous plates 
per year. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN BOLIVIA 


Forest utilization in Bolivia was placed on 
a more rational basis, by measures adopted 
by the Government in 1948. A decree issued 
in February required official authorization 
for the cutting of timber, and administrative 
actions throughout the year established con- 
trols on the exportation of unprocessed wood. 
The latter action resulted in the etstablish- 
ment of a number of small sawmills in the 
country. 

These measures were taken as a means of 
assisting Bolivia’s basic agriculture to be- 
come self-sufficient in a number of commod- 
ities which are now imported at the cost of a 
substantial portion of this country’s limited 
foreign exchange. 

United States exports of lumber to Bolivia 
during 1948 amounted to 5,520,000 board 
feet, compared with 13,032,000 feet in 1947, 
and 8,410,000 feet in 1938; nearly all such 
exports consisted of Douglas fir. 


LUMBER TRADE OF CANADA 


Prospective purchase by the United King- 
dom of 130,000,00 feet of Canadian spruce 
during the current year has just been an- 
nounced by the Canadian Timber Controller. 
This represents an increase of 40,000,000 feet 
over the 90,000,000 feet reported by trade 
sources at an earlier date. The Controller 
also announced that Ireland had entered the 
Canadian market with an order for 13,500,000 
feet of spruce. All the spruce will be supplied 
from the Maritime Provinces and the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. 
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In addition to the Canadian spruce, the 
British have placed an order for 20,000,000 
feet of white pine which will be supplied 
py mills in the Ottawa Valley. 


PLyWooD PRODUCTION, FINLAND 


During 1948, Finland produced 212,000 
cubic meters of plywood compared with 193,- 
000 cubic meters in 1947, an increase of 
about 10 percent, according to a Finnish 
trade journal. . | 

Plywood exports (excluding reparations) 
during 1948 amounted to 175,398 cubic 
meters, a gain of approximately 15 percent in 
comparison with 154,856 cubic meters ex- 
ported in 1947. Exports in 1947 and 1948, 
by country of destination, are shown in the 
accompanying table. 


Plywood Exports, 1947-48, Finland 


Country of destination 1947 1948 


Cuhic Cubic 

meters meters 
Belgium 9, 675 2, 545 
Denmark 4, 365 3,079 
Greece 4,114 4,197 
Ireland (Eire 7, 102 1, 215 
Norway 5, 778 4,811 
Netherlands 11, 360 25, 679 
United Kingdom &3, 823 &6, 702 
Sweden 7, 41 6, 584 
Switzerland 1,374 462 
U.8.8.R 2, 991 2, 872 
Egypt 4,156 3, 434 
Union of South Africa 2, 169 10 
United States 1, 648 v4 
Argentina 3, 206 5, 038 
Palestine RO4 595 
Others 4, 660 27,131 
Total 154, 856 175, 398 


SOFTWOOD-LUMBER PRODUCTION AND 
EXPoRTS, FINLAND 


Production and exports of Finland’s soft- 
wood lumber during 1948 showed moderate 
increases over the preceding year, reports a 
Finnish trade journal. Output advanced 
about 5 percent, from 1,455,000,000 to 1,525,- 
000,000 board feet. 

Softwood lumber exports in 1948 totaled 
967,000,000 board feet, a gain of approximate- 
ly 10 percent over 1947 shipments. Exports 
for both years, by country of destination, are 
shown in the accompanying table. 


Softwood * Lumber Exports, 1947-48, 
Finland 


Quantity (thou- 
sand board Percent- 
Country of destination feet ge of 
: | change, 
1948 
1947 1948 
U.8.S.R 175,925 190, 761 +8. 4 
United Kingdom 86, 965 317, 186 —18,0 
Sweden 57,923 | 37,329 85. 5 
Norway 9, 429 1, 394 —85, 2 
Denmark 74, 222 116,171 | +56. 5 
Netherlands 84,357 (117, 596 +242. 3 
Belgium 44,738 | 55,412 +23.9 
France 20,693 | 20,653 | 
Others 76, 966 | 110,744 +-43.9 
Total 881,218 967, 246 +9.8 


1 Includes sawed and planed softwoods and box shooks. 


WATTLE TIMBER FOR HOUSES, UNION OF 
SoOuTH AFRICA 


A partial solution to the housing problem 
in the Union of South Africa, and the utili- 
zation of a little-used species of wood is the 
construction of houses of wattle timber, ac- 
cording to the press of that country. A type 
of wattle-log dwelling developed by inhabi- 
tants of Natal Province satisfies modern 
building standards and requires no imported 
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timber. It has the appearance of a Swiss 
chalet and can be built for less than half 
the cost of an ordinary brick dwelling of 
the same size. A model house being con- 
structed under the direction of a Natal Hous- 
ing Board will be occupied by a European 
family. A simpler style, suitable for native 
housing, was completed recently. 

The wattle-built house is the result of an 
enterprising wattle-timber grower who 
started a practical search for an answer to 
the housing problem and the economic use 
of wattle timber after the removal of bark 
for tanning extraction. Heretofore, only 
those wattle farmers who have had easy 
access to both sawmills and railheads have 
been able to sell their wattle timber. It 
has been sold as mine timber for about one- 
third of the price that can economically be 
paid for the milled product in the log house. 
Those who have had no outlet for their 
timber have let it rot on their plantations. 
The new type of construction means not only 
a profit to the wattle producer and millman, 
but also quick, low-cost housing for many 
who are now living in substandard shelters. 


Machinery, 


A ericultural 


EXHIBITION AT HANNOVER Fair, GERMANY 


A farm-machinery show will be held at 
the Hannover fair grounds June 26 to July 
3, 1949, states the German Agricultural As- 
sociation DLG (Deutsche Landwirtschafts- 
Gesellschaft). About 73,000 square meters 
of space will be available for exhibition pur- 
poses. Although the management stated 
that it expects to have foreign exhibitors at 
future shows, all available space at the 1949 
exhibition has been allocated to German 
machinery producers. 

Special features will be added, including 
an exhibit to demonstrate differences in ca- 
pacities and methods of operation of the 
various makes and varieties of machinery. A 
separate committee will have charge of a 
special demonstration of the best types of 
equipment for use by small farm holders 
and truck gardeners. 

The drive by German farmers to reduce 
production costs and the unsatisfied demand 
for farm machinery, which accumulated dur- 
ing the war, is expected to stimulate a 
greater interest in new farming techniques. 


INDIA’S MARKET FOR TRACTORS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 


There is a good market for farm tractors 
and implements in India. Tractors are not 
manufactured domestically. However, one 
plant in Bombay assembles tractors mostly 
from spare parts imported from the United 
States. Almost all the leading United States 
manufacturers of tractors are represented in 
Bombay and have been supplying the bulk 
of India’s requirements. In the past 2 years, 
tractor plowing has expanded greatly, and 
the established importers are unable to cope 
with the demand. 

The Government of India is the largest 
single purchaser of farm tractors at present. 
The country is deficient in food-grain pro- 
duction to the extent of 4,000,000 long tons 
annually. This deficit, expected to increase 
at the rate of 500,000 tons annually, is at- 
tributable to the growth in population. In 
order to step up domestic grain production 
and ultimately wipe out the deficit, the Gov- 
ernment has drawn up plans to reclaim 
large areas and plant them to food grains. 

Press reports indicate that the reclamation 
of 6,000,000 weed-infested lands during the 


next 7 years has been planned. The execu- 
tion of the program, it is estimated, will 
require about 1,000 heavy and 10,000 light 
tractors. It is understood that the Govern- 
ment has requested the trade to supply 200 
large and 1,000 small tractors during the 
next few months. 

The Government operates a tractor-hire 
service which plows land for farmers. Most 
of the farmers have holdings under 15 acres 
and have no funds to purchase their own 
tractors. The Government of India allo- 
cates tractors to the Provinces which in turn 
distribute them to the district authorities. 
Most districts have 5 to 10 tractors. 

The importation of farm tractors and im- 
plements is subject to licenses issued by the 
Chief Controller of Imports, New Delhi. Al- 
though licenses for implements generally 
are granted easily, licenses for tractors are 
given only on the recommendation of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Government of 
India. 


PROPOSED APPROPRIATION, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


A farm-machinery pool, irrigation, and 
soil conservation are among the items cov- 
ered by a proposed appropriation bill of 
10,000,000 pesos to be expended to increase 
agricultural production (1 peso=$0.4973 U. S. 
currency), according to the Philippine press. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


DISTRIBUTION OF SPINDLES, CHINA 


Of the total 5,156,987 spindles standing 
in all of China, about 17 percent are located 
in Communist areas. About 50,000 splindles 
are reported to have been, destroyed by 
military operations. 


EARLY DELIVERY OF CEMENT-MANUFACTUR- 
ING MACHINERY TO POLAND’ BY 
DENMARK 


Orders for cement-manufacturing ma- 
chinery and equipment valued at 30,000,000 
crowns ($6,255,000 U. S. currency) for cement 
factories in Poland were placed in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, in January 1949. Prospects 
for early delivery of the machinery were of 
importance in the signing of the Danish- 
Polish trade agreement. 


INSTALLATION OF MINING EQUIPMENT, 
JAPAN 


New automatic sampling equipment and 
reagent feeders have been installed at the 
Kamioka mine, Gifu Prefecture, Japan, as the 
result of suggestions by Natural Resources 
Section engineers at the Kamioka mine and 
Mitsui Mining Co.’s Tokyo office, reports one 
of the company’s representatives. 

A new coal-cleaning plant is under con- 
struction at the Ashibetsa mine, Hokkaido. 
The plant will use Boume-type washing 
equipment with a capacity of 200 tons each 
hour to clean minus-75-millimeter (1 milli- 
meter=0.0394 inch) size coal. The plus-75- 
millimeter size is to be hand-picked. 


TEXTILE-MACHINERY DISTRIBUTION, 
FRANCE 


In the Roanne District of France there are 
7,282 ordinary and 2,917 automatic looms in 
43 separate plants for weaving cotton cloth, 
and 973 ordinary looms and 168 automatic in 
27 plants for sponge weaving (sponge cloth). 

Textile machinery is manufactured in the 
area. One firm ships a considerable quantity 
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of its output abroad. Another plant manu- 
factures machines for fashioning cloth, and 
one factory (at Charlieu) makes shuttles. 
The weaving of silk fabrics is centered in 
62 enterprises in the two cantons of Charlieu 


and Belmont. There are 1,220 looms in the 
48 plants at Charlieu; 410 privately owned 
looms are in 14 plants and 234 are within 
homes. In Charlieu there are 640 personally 
or independently owned looms and 50 auto- 
matic looms within homes, as compared with 
550 ordinary looms in the Belmont area. 
There is a total of 3,344 looms, both simple 
and automatic, within the two districts. 


PURCHASE OF TEXTILE MACHINERY, 
PAKISTAN 


Machinery for new textile mills in Pakistan 
is being obtained from the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and Japan. It is expected 
that the textile industry will be trebled by 
1950. 

In the near future at least two mills will 
begin to produce hessian cloth and gunny 
bags for which there is a great demand in 
Pakistan and neighboring countries. 

Permission has been given for the estab- 
lishment of two woolen and worsted mills 
which are expected to begin production in 
1949. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


U. S. SUPPLIES MAJORITY OF FILMS SHOWN 
IN ANGOLA 


The United States continued to supply the 
majority of films shown in Angola, Portu- 
guese West Africa, during 1948. Statistics 
indicate that the following films were im- 
ported in 1948: 9 from Portugal, 131 from the 
Union of South Africa (this figure includes 
52 United States news reels and 79 other films 
largely of United States origin), 30 from the 
United Kingdom, and 116 from the United 
States which were imported through Lisbon. 

Five United States 16-mm. sound projec- 
tors recently have been imported into Angola 
One projector has been sold to a Roman 
Catholic orphanage in Luanda and one to a 
Roman Catholic Mission at Malange. These 
projectors will be used both for entertain- 
ment and for visual education. Other mis- 
sions operating in the colony are considering 
the purchase of the remaining projectors. 

The new theater in Benguela has not been 
completed. Two theaters are under con- 
struction in Luanda, although it is believed 
that neither will be finished before the end of 
1949. One of these theaters is to have a seat- 
ing capacity of 1,200, and will be the largest 
in Angola. The seating capacity of the other 
will be about 800. 


FRENCH FILMS SHOWN IN CosTA RICA 


A French film, Monsieur Vincent, shown at 
a theater in San Jose, in early April, under 
the auspices of the French Chargé d’Affaires 
in Costa Rica, is being distributed in tne 
country by the Compafia Francia Films de 
America Central. This company was founded 
in 1948 for the sole purpose of exploiting 
French films. Since beginning operations, 
the company has shown five films and expects 
to exhibit several more in 1949. 


AUSTRIAN FILMS POPULAR IN LUXEMBOURG 


In 1948, Viennese films became increasingly 
popular in Luxembourg, and at least one 
picture figured regularly in the weekly pro- 
grams. The public does not appreciate 
“dubbing” or superimposed titles. This may 
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be regarded as one of the reasons why the 
people in Luxembourg prefer Austrian films 
in the German language. 

A new motion-picture theater with a seat- 
ing capacity of 400 was opened in Auzust 1948 
at Redingen. 


NEw THEATER OPENED IN SIAM 


On February 11, 1949, the Charlerm Thai, 
a new theater, was opened in Bangkok, Siam. 
Although the new theater is designed for 
the exhibition of motion pictures, it is re- 
stricting its activities to stage plays all of 
which are Siamese. It is expected, however, 
that pictures will be exhibited there in 5 
to 6 months. 

This theater is the most modern in Siam, 
is semifireproof in construction, and has a 
seating capacity of 2,000. It is designed for 
air-conditioning but the equipment has not 
yet been installed. 


Naval Stores 
and Waxes 


NEW PROCESSING PLANTS To BE 


ESTABLISHED IN RUMANIA 


Five new plants to make resinous products 
are to be established in Rumania They 
will be constructed in the Nasaud Mountains 
and in regions where large numbers of trees 
have been felled 


U. K.’s IMpoRTS OF BEESWAX 


The United Kingdom's imports of beeswax 


in 1948 totaled 30,109 hundred weight (1 
hundredweight=112 pounds), valued at 
£479,706, according to Board of Trade figures 


appearing in a British chemical journal 
Imports of this material in 1947 amounted 
to 27,413 hundredweight, worth £438,541. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


PRODUCTION AND EXporTs, UNION OF 
SoutH AFRICA 


In the Union of South Africa production 
in amosite, chrysotile, and Transvaal-blue 
types of asbestos increased during 1918 
Amosite production reached 30,372 short tons 
compared with 18,780 tons in 1947. Most of 
the increase in production went into the ex- 
port market. Exports during the year were 
27,635 tons valued at £706,496 (£1--$4.03 U.S 
currency) compared with 19,659 tons valued 
at £416,395 in 1947. Chrysotile production 
increased from 2,253 tons in 1947 to 4,441 
tons in 1948. Exports of this type increased 
from 845 tons valued at £44,715 in 1947 to 
1,279 tons valued at £65,067 in 1918. Trans- 
vaal blue showed the largest relative increase 
in cutput, rising from 896 tons in 1947 to 
2,608 tons in 19‘8. Exports of Transvaal blue 
increased about 80 percent over the pre- 
ceding year—1,810 tons valued at £73,979 in 
1948 compared with 1,010 and £35,449 
in 1947. 

There was a slight increase in the produc- 
tion of Cape-blue asbestos, but exports were 
considerably lower Production was 8,301 
tons in 1918, compared with 8,183 tons in the 
preceding year. Exports dropped from 11,723 
tons in 19:7 to 6,826 tons in 1948. Antho- 
phyllite-asbestos production was 30 tons in 
1947 and 13 tons in 1948, all of which was 
used locally 

Fluor-spar production declined almost 60 
percent in 19:8, only 2,192 short tons being 


tons 


produced compared with 5,308 tons in the 
preceding year. Exports, although small 
increased slightly both in quantity ang Value 
in 1948, to 64 tons valued at £309, from 
58 tons valued at £240 in 1947. A new deve}. 
opment corporation, formed by one of the 
mining companies to explore and Prospect 
has discovered new deposits of fluor-spar 
base metals in South West Africa 

Magnesite production in South Africa dur. 
ing 1948 was 44 percent higher than in the 
preceding year, reaching a total of 11,751 
short tons compared with 8,164 tons pro- 
duced in 1947. There were no exports of 
magnesite in 1948 


Paints and 
Pigments 


PRODUCTION IN VENEZUELA 


The leading paint producer in Venezuela 
(at Caracas) has an estimated annual pro- 
duction of 175,000 gallons In 1948, the 
company placed orders in the United States 


for new machinery, which, when installed, 
is expected to double the plant's present 
capacity and improve the quality of its 
products 

Two concerns in Maracaibo produce 
paints—one makes oil paints, varnishes, and 
related products, and the other, now pro- 
ducing water paints contemplates an ex- 


pansion of its activities to include 


manufacture of those based on oil. 


the 


Paper and 
Related Products 


NEWSPRINT SITUATION IN REPUBLIC OF 


KOREA 
Production of newsprint in_ southern 
Korea’s only newsprint mill at Kunsan 
amounted to 803 metric tons in 1948 (1 
metric ton = 2,204.6 pounds)—the theoretical 
capacity is 590 to 630 tons per month. Pro- 
duction was limited because of the lack of 


electrical energy and imported sulfite pulp 

Imports of newsprint totaled 1,998 tons, 
of which 1,048 the United 
States, 650 Kong, and 300 
tons from Sweden Of the 2,801 tons of 
newsprint available for use in 1948, a con- 
siderable portion was allocated to the Min- 
istry of Education for the publication of 
textbooks, and to the United States Informa- 


tons from 


from Hong 


came 


tons 


tion Service for use in carrying out its mis- 
sion in Korea 

The situation in the newsprint industry 
in 1949 appears considerably better than it 


was in 1948. Sulfite pulp in 1948 was ob- 
tained entirely from northern Korea by 
barter. The northern Korean sulfite pulp 


was Of such poor quality that it was neces- 
sary to high a sulfite to 
mechanical pulp as 70 manu- 
facture newsprint. Until 1949, no sulfite 
pulp had been imported from the United 
States; however, in January and February 
6,000 tons of sulfite pulp was obtained from 
that source 

With this pulp, the Kunsan mill has been 
able to produce good-quality newsprint, 
using a mix with less than 30 percent of the 
imported pulp. It is believed that this pro- 
portion soon may be cut to 2214 percent. 
The mill produces its own mechanical pulp. 
Despite difficulty resulting from a shortage 
of felts, production of newsprint in January 
and February amounted to 287 
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Petroleum and 


Products 


Om Deposits DiscovERED NEAR BEZIERs, 
SOUTHERN FRANCE 


Oil deposits have been discovered at Es- 
pondeilhan, a few miles north of Beziers in 
the southwestern part of Mediterranean 
France, about 75 miles from the Spanish 
porder. The Société Nationales des Petroles 
had been conducting exploratory drilling in 
this area for several months and finally 
brought in oil at a depth of approximately 
4,600 feet. 

No details are available as to the com- 
mercial importance of this discovery. 


REPUBLIC PLANS REFINERY 
INSTALLATION 


DOMINICAN 


The Dominican Government is reported 
to have contracted with an industrial engi- 
neering concern for conducting technical 
studies on building a petroleum refinery in 
the Republic 

Present plans provide for a refinery having 
a capacity of 25,000 barrels daily. It is esti- 
mated that the total cost will be about 
$15,000,000 

This project is in line with the industrial 
and economic expansion policy being pur- 
sued by the Government. In addition to 
allowing for a considerable saving of foreign 
exchange, the new refinery would provide 
normal amounts of petroleum products at 
lower prices 


RATIONING OF KEROSENE ABOLISHED, SYRIA 


In accordance with provisions of a recent 
Syrian decree, the office responsible for the 
distribution of oil was closed and kerosene 
rationing abolished as of April 1, 1949. Kero- 
sene, like gasoline and gas oil, will now be 
freely marketed by oil companies. The oil 
companies also will be responsible for collec- 
tion of the usual taxes 


ExTRA SUMMER GASOLINE FOR BUSSES, U. K. 


Following the increase in the basic gaso- 
line ration for individual motorists during 
June, July, and August, the United King- 
dom’'s Ministry of Transport announced re- 
storation of one-half of the 12', percent cut 
imposed last year on the gasoline ration for 
busses used on excursions and tours and for 
private-party work 


VENEZUELAS CRUDE OUTPUT 


Venezuelan crude production was reduced 
by 1,000,000 barrels in March, as a result of 
the 3-day strike in the Cabimas and Tia 
Juana fields early in the month. This loss, 
together with a continuation of the cut- 
back in heavy-crude production, forced pro- 
duction down to 1,067,847 barrels daily dur- 
ing the week ended March 7. Average out- 
put increased to 1,190,856 barrels daily dur- 
ing the week ended March 28 

The daily average of 1,143,986 barrels for 
the 4-week period March 1-28 was off 95,205 
barrels from the like period of the preceding 
month 


Radio 


RECEIVERS IN ARGENTINA 


Production of radio receivers in Argentina 
during 1948 was estimated at 150,000 sets. 
Approximately 1,600,000 radio receivers are 
in use 
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RECEIVERS SOLD AND IN USE, AUSTRALIA 


An estimated 400,000 radio receivers were 
sold in Australia during 1948. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the number sold were 
for replacement. Licensed radio receivers in 
use numbered 1,755,570 on December 31, 
1948. 


RECEIVER PRODUCTION, PORTUGAL 


Production of radio receivers in Portugal 
was started in October 1948. Current 
monthly production is estimated at 250. 


Railway 


k;quipment 


New RoO.uinc STocK FoR ARICA-LA PAZ 
RAILROAD, BOLIVIA 


The Bolivian Government awarded to a 
United States car-building firm a contract 
for supplying 30 new boxcars and 30 flatcars 
for its section of the Arica-La Paz Railroad. 
It is understood that the total amount of 
the bid was US$316,680 c. i. f. Arica. Deliv- 
ery is expected to be made within 6 to 9 
months. 

Two new locomotives, which have been in 
service for some months, are of the Santa 
Fe type, were made by a United States firm, 
and are said to have cost $105,000 (U. S. cur- 
rency) each. 

The new acquisitions of the Arica-La Paz 
Railroad will bring the total rolling stock 
of the Bolivian section to 7 locomotives, 151 
boxcars, 86 flatcars, 6 cattle cars, and 8 cars 
of a specialized type. 


New TRAINS IN FRANCE 


The third and latest of the new rubber- 
tired trains introduced in France early this 
year was expected to be ready about the first 
of April. The second train which was near- 
ing completion about February 1 was the 
first to be built largely of aluminum and was 
expected to weigh about one-third of the 
normal steel type. It was constructed at the 
C.I.M. T. (Company for Industrial Trans- 
portation Equipment) in Bordeaux. Six 
cars will make up the assembled train. No 
announcement has been made as to the 
route on which it will operate. 


CoacH MANUFACTURE IN INDIA 


Five all-steel rail coaches of the third- 
class type, built by the Hindustan Aircraft 
Factory at Bangalore, South India, have been 
delivered to the Indian Railways. The rate 
of building them is expected to increase con- 
siderably in the course of the next few 
months. 

It is also intended to begin the manufac- 
ture of upper-class coaches and postal and 
baggage coaches in the near future so as to 
have complete trains consisting of all-steel 
cars 

The first 100 coaches to be built will be 
10 feet wide and are designed as complete 
“carriages” fitted to the steel underframe 
supplied by the railways. After completion 
of the first 100, the factory is to mass pro- 
duce a wider coach (11 feet 11 inches) of 
integral design where the entire coach body 
itself will be fitted by the factory with wheels 
supplied by the railways. 

The factory is introducing into the design 
of the improved coach, for production later, 
a large percentage of aluminum alloys thus 
reducing the weight and increasing the load- 
carrying capacity of the train. 

The prototype of the 11-foot-11-inch-wide 
integral coach has been completed and is now 
under test. Improvements in the design in- 


clude a modernized type of lavatory, electric 
fans in each compartment, and a free flow 
of fresh air from the ventilation system. 


PURCHASE OF CARS APPROVED, REPUBLIC OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


A loan of 1,900,000 pesos to the Manila 
Railroad for the purchase of 40 new coaches 
and combination freight-mail cars from 
SCAP has been approved by the President of 
the Philippines, according to the foreign 
press. One peso=-$0.4973 U.S. currency.) 


NEW EQUIPMENT ORDERED, SWITZERLAND 


Locomotives and rolling stock are in short 
supply in Switzerland. New equipment, 
comprising 30 locomotives, 364 passenger 
coaches, and 576 freight cars, is on order 
for delivery up to 1952. 

A large number of orders for locomotives 
and rolling stock still remain unfilled by 
the Swiss railway-equipment industry. The 
locomotive industry reached a higher level 
of production in 1948 than in 1947 but was 
unable to meet all demands. It is estimated 
that 30 percent of the passenger cars in use 
are over 40 years old. 


Rubber and 


Products 


RUBBER PRODUCTION IN BRAZIL 


Based on purchase figures of the Rubber 
Credit Bank and shipments to domestic con- 
suming markets, Brazilian production of 
natural rubber in February 1949 amounted 
to 2,088,874 kilograms compared with 4,525,- 
511 kilograms (revised) in the preceding 
month and 2,027,282 kilograms in February 
1948. The revision of January figures was 
issued by the Bank in order to include 654,- 
772 kilograms of natural rubber delivered to 
the Bank too late to be included in the 
previously issued statistics. 

Cumulative figures of the Brazilian out- 
put of natural rubber during the first 2 
months of 1949 amounted to 6,614,385 kilo- 
grams compared with 4,521,295 kilograms 
produced in the corresponding period of 
1948. No Brazilian rubber was exported in 
February 1949. Stocks held by the Rubber 
Credit Bank at the end of February totaled 
13,872,984 kilograms. 


BULGARIAN IMPORTS 


A great quantity of valuable goods was 
imported from the U. S. S. R. during 1945, 
when the first commercial agreement was 
signed, and at the end of 1948, according to 
the Bulgarian press. Among the items im- 
ported was rubber valued at 1,672,000,000 
leva. (288 leva=US$1.) 


IMPORTS, ICELAND 


Iceland imported rubber and rubber goods 
in 1948 to a value of 6,019,340 crowns (ap- 
proximately $926,978, U. S. currency). 
Czechoslovakia was the largest supplier, 
furnishing rubber and products to a value 
of 2,928,292 crowns (about $453,596); the 
United Kingdom was next, with goods worth 
1,406,351 crowns ($216,578); and the United 
States was third, supplying 1,287,678 crowns 
($198,303) of these commodities. Belgium, 
Norway, the Netherlands, Denmark, and Can- 
ada, in that order, also supplied these com- 
modities in lesser amounts. 


EXPORTS, INDONESIA 


Provisional estimates of Indonesia's 1948 
rubber exports gave shipments of 272,755 
metric tons during the year, 3 percent under 
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Packaging for the South African Market 


In a survey among South African merchants, undertaken by the British Manufacturers 
Representatives Association recently, the merchants were asked to comment upon the 
packaging and advertising of British goods with respect to (a) protection of the contents 
during stocking; (b) counter or window display: (c) sales appeal; and (d) dealer aids. 
By packaging is meant the packing of the individual item for sale, not the bulk packing 
of items for shipment. 

More than half of the merchants questioned rated the protection of contents as good, and 
approximately one-fourth rated this point fair. A few merchants, notably chemists, 
thought British protective packaging excellent; hardware merchants gave a rating of 
poor or even bad. 

Sales appeal in general was rated as only fair, but one-third of the retailers thought 
design was good. The novelty aspect received a low rating. 

On the question of dealer aids, a few rated them excellent, about half the merchants 
thought them fair, and about one-third rated them poor or bad. 

Criticism was directed against the packaging of toys, primarily because of the unat- 
tractive and loose packing and the dull, cheap cardboard employed in the boxes. Hardware 
and tool merchants objected strongly to the brown papef wrapping used to pack some 
tools and cutlery. They felt that this made an undesirable impression on customers and 
made stocking and identification difficult. Men’s outfitters complained that the boxes 
were not sturdy enough to protect clothing from creasing and soiling. Chemists prefer 
that drugs be packaged in the quantities usually prescribed by doctors, so that partially 
filled bottles of dead stock will not accumulate. 

The South African merchants expressed the opinion that British packaging is inferior 


British were considered too conservative. 


as to protection against breakage in transit. 





to that of other countries in every respect except protection of the contents. 
States packages were preferred because of attention to color in wrappings whereas the 


United 


The packaging of dolls in cellophane, toys in brightly colored boxes, and tools in 
individual containers, as done by United States manufacturers, received favorable 
comments. Chemists expressed the opinion that cosmetics, toiletries, and patent medicines 
packaged in the United States rate high in sales appeal. 

Hardware merchants stated that United States kitchen gadgets outsold British products 
10 to 1 because of the dealer aids that enabled the shopper to understand perfectly how 
the gadget would help in the performance of household tasks. 
biscuits and confectioneries was rated superior to that of the United States, particularly 


British packaging of 








earlier estimates of 280,000 tons from Fed- 
eral territories. Of the 272,755 tons be- 
lieved to have been shipped, 102,930 tons 
came from estates and 169,825 tons from 
native producers. The United States was the 
largest single buyer of Indonesian rubber, 
taking 98,100 tons, or 36 percent of the to- 
tal. Other buyers, in the order of per- 
centage taken were Singapore, with 70,200 
tons, or 26 percent; the Netherlands, 55,300 
tons, or 20 percent; and Japan, 11,800 tons, 
or 5 percent, of all shipments. 

January 1949 shipments came to 28,857 
metric tons, about 10 percent above the 
monthly average for 1948. Of this amount, 
16,827 tons came from estates, and 12,030 
tons from native producers. Export tonnage 
was up 70 percent in January over the 17,200 
tons shipped in December. Of the January 
shipments, 13,084 tons went to the Nether- 
lands, 6,570 tons to Singapore, and 5,290 
tons to the United States. 

In February and March, Dutch business 
circles professed to see little effect on rub- 
ber production resulting from military ac- 
tion. They estimated damage to Java’s rub- 
ber at about 10 percent, and to that of 
Sumatra at not more than 12 percent. A 
Dutch representative of owners and export- 
ers stated, however, that much machinery 
that would be difficult to replace had been 
wiped out in Java, and that future produc- 
tion and exports would be difficult to predict. 


PRODUCTION, LIBERIA 


The 80,000-acre rubber plantation devel- 
oped and operated in Liberia by United 
States interests is the leading business of 
the area. The value of Liberian rubber ex- 
ports passed the $1,000,000 mark in 1937 
and thereafter rose steadily until it 
amounted to $12,000,000 in 1947. 

The value of rubber exports in 1945 was 
96.6 percent of the total exports of Liberia. 
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The relative percentage declined thereafter 
not because rubber exports decreased, but 
because exports of a number of other com- 
modities increased. 

Production rose from 2,371 longs tons in 
1937 to 20,835 long tons in 1947 and to an 
estimated 21,315 long tons in 1948. In addi- 
tion to the one large plantation, possibly 
10,000 acres are operated in small planta- 
tions. Their output is a minor factor in this 
production. 


Scientific and 
Professional 
Kquipm ent 


PROVISION FOR HOSPITALS AND EQUIPMENT, 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


A bill (H 2178) introduced in the Philip- 
pine House provides for an act to appro- 
priate 12,000,000 pesos ($6,000,000) for the 
establishment of a hospital in each repre- 
sentative district where no Government hos- 
pital exists and for the purchase of hospital, 
medical, and other necessary equipment and 
supplies. 


Shipbuilding 
DEVELOPMENTS IN MEXICO 


New ship-repair facilities will be installed 
by the Mexican Federal Government on 
Guaymas Bay, which will be dredged in 1949 
to facilitate the entry of large ships. 

Several additional tankers for transporting 
petroleum products to Mexican ports will be 


acquired by a Mexican company, accordin, 
to press reports from Ciudad Obregon, : 

The Mexican merchant marine has q total 
registration of 419 vessels. Of these, 179 are 
cargo boats and tankers; the remainder are 
chiefly small schooners, fishing smacks, ang 
tugs. 


ADDITIONS TO BRITISH EAST AFRICAN FLeey 


The lighter fleet of the British East African 
port of Dar-es-Salaam is to be increase by 
20 vessels in 1949 to a total of 52, in accord. 
ance with decisions made by the East African 
Transport Conference in London. 

Six Thames barges of 200-ton capacity ang 
two other vessels of 120-ton capacity were 
scheduled to begin service in March, ang an 
additional twenty 200-ton barges were to 
start operations at the rate of two per month 
beginning in April. 


Perv ADDS TO FISHING FLEET 


About 70 Peruvian-built boats from 36 to 
45 feet in length and 2 refrigerator boats of 
United States registry have been added to 
the Peruvian fishing fleet within the past 3 
years. The fishing boats are capable of purse. 
seining, which has developed considerably, 


U. K.’s Exports 


The gross tonnage of ships and boats ex. 
ported from the United Kingdom during 1948 
amounted to 436,000, approximately twice 
the 1947 figure. Exports were almost equally 
divided between steam and motor vessels, 
Norway, France, and Portugal were the most 
important markets 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, ANGOLA 


Angola produced 4,257 tons of cotton dur- 
ing 1948, a decrease of 24 percent from the 
1947 crop of 5,280 tons. Production in 1949 
has been estimated at between 4,342 and 
5,000 tons, the expected increase over 1948 
being attributed to the abundance of rain 
during the early months of the year. 

Exports in 1947 totaled 5,479 tons. All ex. 
ports in 1948, totaling 4,039 tons, went to 
Portugal. During recent years, Portugal has 
obtained its yearly requirements of 25,000 
tons of cotton from Mozambique and Angola. 


BELGIAN EXPORTS OF FLOOR COVERINGS 


Exports of cotton floor coverings from Bel- 
gium to various countries in 1948, with fig- 
ures for 1947 in parentheses, were as follows 
(in tons): Denmark, 65 (57); Norway, 4, 
(170); Sweden, 75 (856); Holland, 40 (23); 
United Kingdom, 1,630 (69); Switzerland, 
117 (228); Ireland, 12 (19); Australia, 167 
(343); Canada, 131 (89); Egypt, 53 (199); 
South Africa, 165 (467); Belgian Congo, 18 
(34); Argentina, 4 (6); United States, 809 
(206}; and all others, 167 (490). 


CONSUMPTION AND EXPORTS, ARGENTINA 


Cotton consumption in Argentina amount- 
ed to approximately 82,000 tons in 1948, an 
increase of 8 percent over 1947 when 176,103 
tons were consumed. Production of yarn in 
1948 was estimated at 72,000 tons, compared 
with 65,982 in 1947. Area planted to cot- 
ton in 1948-49 amounted to approximately 
510,000 hectares 

Exports of cotton in 1948 were estimated at 
12,878 metric tons of which 1,037 tons were 
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shipped to Belgium, 1,279 tons to Italy, 6,563 
tons to other European countries, 1,045 to the 
United States, and 2,954 to other countries. 
This total compares with 14,476 tons exported 
in 1947. 

Argentina had an exportable surplus of 
some 12,000 metric tons of low-grade fiber as 
of March 1949, of which the Government now 
is attempting to dispose. Annual output of 
low-quality fiber is estimated at roughly 
15,000 tons, of which only about 5,000 tons are 
said to be consumed in Argentina. 


Exports, BRAZIL 


Of Brazil's exports of cotton piecegoods 
in 1948, aggregating 5,638 metric tons, 1,425 
were shipped to the Union of South Africa, 
9,123 to Argentina, 656 to Venezuela, 489 to 
Iraq, and 228 to Paraguay. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, GREECE 


Greek production of cotton in 1948 
amounted to 11,500 metric tons, the same as 
in 1947. Imports in 1948 totaled 3,670 tons, 
of which Egypt furnished 1,200; India, 795; 
the United States, 435; and other countries, 
1.240 tons. Total imports in 1947 were 3,356 
tons of which Egypt furnished 941; the 
United States, 1,721; and other countries, 694. 


Silk and Products 


PRODUCTION AND EXporTs, ITALY 


Italian production of raw silk deceased in 
1948 to an estimated 800 to 900 tons com- 
pared with 2,430 tons in 1947. Local weav- 
ing mills consume about 35 or 40 percent of 
this output. Of the silk fabrics produced in 
Italy, ladies’ dress material ranks first. 

Exports in 1948 amounted to 1,388 tons 
of raw silk, of which 264 tons went to the 
United States, compared with 835 tons in 
1947, of which the United States received 
200 tons. Purchases made by India ac- 
counted for 45.6 percent of Italy's raw-silk 
exports in 1948. These purchases also were 
responsible for the large increase in exports 
in comparison with 1947. 

In the first 9 months of 1948, as com- 
pared with all of 1947 (in parentheses), 
Italy’s exports of silk materials other than 
raw silk were as follows, in tons: Silk waste, 
111 (137); silk waste yarns, 91 (172); silk 
thread, 5 (109); silk fabrics, 77 (186); fabrics 
mixed with silk, 14 (37); hosiery of silk or 
mixed, 2 (36); tulle and crepe of silk or 
mixed, 12 (26); other silk manufactures, 17 
(57); and other sewn silk articles, 33 (120). 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
DEVELOPMENTS, INDIA 


Three rayon factories are under construc- 
tion in India, one in Travancore State, one in 
Bombay, and another in Hyderabad. The 
Travancore factory is expected to begin pro- 
duction some time in 1949, and the Bombay 
factory in 1950. Construction of the Hydera- 
bad plant was delayed by political uncertain- 
ties in 1948. The Travancore and Bombay 
factories will use the viscose process, whereas 
the one at Hyderabad will produce acetate 
rayon. 

Capacity at the Bombay factory will be 
5,600,000 pounds a year, and at Travancore, 
2,800,000 pounds. 

Synthetic silk imports into Bombay dur- 
ing 1948 totaled 4,133,777 yards, of which 
over 60 percent originated in the United 
States. In Calcutta, 134,805 yards were 
imported from foreign countries from June 1 
to November 15, 1948. 

A total of 23,971,264 yards of rayon piece 
goods were shipped from Bombay in 1948. 
Pakistan was the principal customer, taking 
23,921,941 yards. Exports from Calcutta 
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Historical Statistics of the United States 1789-1945 


A statistical summary of American social and economic development since 1789, with 
figures for each year, is being issued by the U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789-1945, the book is the promised historical 
supplement to the annual Statistical Abstract of the United States which, for 70 years, 
has been the official statistical yearbook of the United States. This volume was prepared 
with the cooperation of the Social Science Research Council. The price is $2.50, and 
orders are being accepted by the Superintendent of Documents. 

The new historical volume provides businessmen, librarians, economists, teachers, and 
students with a statistical reference volume which brings together nearly 3,000 statistical 
time series of annual data, carried back to 1789 where possible. 
fields are covered. The book not only will provide data for immediate use but will serve 
as a starting point and guide to original sources of data for those wishing greater detail, 
The text provides definitions of terms and brief annotation, 
together with specific statements of sources. 
National Bureau of Economic Research provides monthly and quarterly figures, similarly 
carried back in time, for 30 statistical series which are recognized as useful indicators 


While the volume was planned, assembled, and edited by the Statistical Abstract staff 
in the Bureau of the Census, many other individuals and agencies contributed to its 
Statistics were provided by virtually all statistical agencies 
of government, selected from their official publications dating as far back as the beginning 
Private organizations contributed their own statistics and advice. 
Private publishers, authors, and research organizations gave permission to use their 


Broad subject fields covered are: Wealth and income; population characteristics, immi- 
gration, and naturalization; vital statistics, health, and nutrition; labor force, wages, 
hours, and working conditions agriculture; land, forestry, and fisheries; minerals and 
power; construction and housing; manufactures; transportation (including railroad, 
shipping, roads, and air transport); prices; balance of payments and foreign trade; 
banking and finance; government (including elections and politics, employment, Federal 
finances, copyrights and patents, and State and local government finances). 

Of the time series of annual data, about one-tenth start before 1820 and give the figures 
for each year to 1945; more than one-fifth begin before 1860; one-third start before 1880; 
and one-half of the 3,000 series start before 1890. 


Entitled 


Fourteen broad subject 


A special appendix contributed by the 








totaled 3,841 yards from June 1 to Novem- 
ber 15, 1948, the entire quantity going to 
Eastern Pakistan. 


CHILEAN PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


During the last half of 1949, production of 
rayon staple fiber in Chile is expected to 
reach 680 metric tons. 

Imports in 1948 amounted to 364 tons, com- 
pared with 46 tons in 1947. Of the 1948 total, 
the Netherlands supplied 193 tons; the United 
Kingdom, 128 tons; the United States, 36 
tons; and other countries, negligible quan- 
tities. The Netherlands was also the largest 
supplier in 1947 with 30 tons, followed by the 
United Kingdom with 14 tons. 


Output, ITALY 


Italian ouput of rayon, staple fiber, and 
rayon waste in 1948 totaled 69,626 metric 
tons, compared with 79,732 metric tons in 
1947. Of the 1948 production, 47,744 tons 
were rayon; 17,699 tons were staple fiber; and 
4,183 tons were rayon waste. 

Production in the first half of 1949 was 
expected to continue at a monthly rate of 
from 6,000 to 6,500 metric tons. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND IMPORTS, 
NORWAY 


Production of rayon piece goods in Norway 
in 1948 amounted to 350 metric tons; it was 
265 tons in 1947. Production is expected to 
increase in the future because of planned 
expansion of output of rayon filament and 
rayon staple fiber by the two factories now 
making these materials. 

Imports of rayon filament fabrics in 1948 
totaled 533 tons, of which the United States 
supplied 174 tons and Italy 124 tons; smaller 
amounts were received from other countries. 
Rayon staple fabric imports in 1948 totaled 
232 tons, of which Italy, the largest supplier, 
furnished 69 tons. Norway does not export 


rayon fabrics. Therefore all production, 
stocks, and imports, totaling 1,100 metric 
tons in 1948, are consumed in the country. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND IMPORTS, 
MEXIco 


Production of rayon filament yarn in 
Mexico during 1948 totaled 4,550 tons, of 
which 4,000 tons were acetate and 550 were 
viscose. Staple fiber output during 1948 
amounted to about 600 tons of dull viscose 
staple. 

In 1948, filament yarn consumption totaled 
6,800 tons and staple fiber, 6,350 tons. 

Imports in 1948 totaled 2,552 tons of rayon- 
filament yarn and 5,768 tons of rayon staple. 
Italy was the principal source of both fiber 
and filament yarn, providing almost 50 per- 
cent of the total imports of staple fiber and 
about 65 percent of the rayon filament yarn. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, PERU 


Production of rayon piece goods in Peru 
in 1948 was estimated to be 15 percent higher 
than the 1947 figure, or about 714,000 meters 
of printed fabrics and 2,798,000 meters of 
unprinted fabrics, compared with 620,678 
meters of printed piece goods and 2,432,907 
meters of unprinted in 1947. 

Production of viscose-process rayon fila- 
ment in 1948 amounted to 313,483 kilograms. 
This represented a notable increase over the 
1947 production of 197,941 kilograms. Of 
the 1948 output, approximately 229,000 kilo- 
grams consisted of bright viscose yarn, 82,- 
000 was dull viscose, and the remainder (less 
than 1 percent) was waste. 

Imports in 1948 totaled 123,377 kilograms 
of rayon yarn and 143,342 kilograms of rayon 
piece goods. The piece-goods imports were 
41 percent lower than in 1947, and the rayon- 
yarn imports were 78 percent less than in 
1947. 


(Continued on p. 48) 
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Union With Canada Reduces 
Newfoundland Railway Rates 


Passenger and freight rates on the New- 
‘oundland Railway have been materially re- 
duced to the same level as those prevailing 
in the Maritime Provinces of Canada as a 
result of the terms of the Island’s Confedera- 
tion with Canada effective since April 1, 1949. 
On through traffic between the mainland of 
Canada and Newfoundland, the rates will be 
the same as the present Maritime scale be- 
tween the Maritime Provinces and other 
Provinces, and through-traffic moving be- 
tween North Sydney, Nova Scotia, and Port 
aux Basques, Newfoundland, will be treated 
as all-rail traffic. 

The new rates represent a reduction of as 
much as 50 percent in some cases and develop 
from the fact that the Newfoundland Rail- 
way has been absorbed by the Government- 
subsidized Canadian National Railway. 
Even if current negotiations to increase 
Canadian freight rates by 20 percent are 
successful, Newfoundland rates will still be 
substantially below those previously charged. 


Beira Railway Purchased 
by Portuguese Government 


The agreement for the purchase of the 
Beira Railway in Mozambique (Portuguese 
East Africa) was signed in Lisbon on April 2, 
1949, and on midnight of April 6, 1949, owner- 
ship of the railway passed to the Portuguese 
Government, according to an announcement 
made bv the colonial government. 

The same announcement added that half 
the purchase frice of £4,030,000 was paid at 
the time the agreement was signed, and the 
balance was to be paid on April 7, 1949. 


United States Vessels Rank 
First in Haitian Shipping 

The fiscal year 1947-48 showed a slight in- 
crease over 1916-47 in the number of ships 


entering Haitian ports, but a slight reduc- 
tion in tonnage from 774,025 to 728,133 net 





Spain Repeals Exchange- 
Control Rule 


Tourists no longer will be required to 
convert an amount of foreign exchange 
equivalent to 100 pesetas for each day 
spent in Spain, says the American Em- 
bassy, Madrid. The Spanish Council of 
Ministers repealed, effective May 1, 
1949, the order of May 8, 1948, estab- 
lishing a minimum number of pesetas 
to be exchanged for each day of visit. 











COMMUNICATIONS 


registered tons 
Port-au-Prince reports that vessels of United 
States registry ranked first in tonnage dur- 
ing 1947-48, with 32 percent of the total; 
British, French, Dutch, and Canadian ship- 


The American Embassy at 


ping followed in that order. American bot- 
toms continued to carry the bulk of Haiti's 
imports during both 1946-47 and 1947-48 
but Dutch ships led all others as carriers of 
Haitian exports during both years 


Turkey Takes Steps To Develop 
Hydroelectric Power Projects 


An American engineering consu ting firm 
recently signed a contract with the Elektrik 
Isleri Etud Idaresi (EIE), Turkey's electrical- 
research organization, for preliminary study 
and layout drawings of the Gediz River flocd- 
control, irrigation, and power-development 


project. The site of the proposeq dam is 
near Adala, about 100 kilometers east of 
Izmir. According to the American Embassy 


at Ankara, it is expected that the project will 
result in an installed electric-power ca- 
pacity of between 50,000 and 75,000 kilowatts, 
although flood control and irrigation are the 
primary objectives of the program. The In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment will be asked for funds to finance 
this project. 

In the meantime, another American con- 
sulting firm is completing certain phases of 
the engineering work on the Sariyar and Sey- 
han projects. The Sariyar project is designed 
for power and flood control; the primary 
objectives of the Seyhan River project are 
flood control and irrigation 


Bulgaria-to-Rumania Ship 
Traffic on Danube Resumed 


Freight and passenger service on the Dan- 
ube River was recently resumed between 
Vidin, Bulgaria, and Silistra, Rumania, ac- 
cording to the Bulgarian press. Service will 
be provided by two first- and two second-class 
vessels 


Navigation Season Opened 
Early on St. Lawrence 


The Mont Alta, 10,000-ton cargo vessel be- 
longing to the Montreal Shipping Co., Lim- 
ited, arrived at Montreal from overseas on 
April 7, 1949. This very early opening of the 
navigation season on the St. Lawrence was a 
record event. Not since 18140 has an ocean- 
going vessel reached the port of Montreal as 
early as April 7 


Sweden’s Foreign Shipping 
Reported To Be Increasing 


Sweden's foreign shipping increased con- 
siderably during 1948 as compared with 1947 








The combined tonnage of vessel arrivals ang 
departures increased by 5,200,000 net regis. 
tered tons to total 38,700,000 tons. The share 
of Swedish tonnage in that country’s foreign 
trade increased slightly from 50 percent jn 
1947 to 54 percent in 1948. The American 
Embassy in Stockholm reports further that 
Sweden's three largest ports, Stockholm, 
Gotheborg, and Malmo, handled 65 percent 
of the shipping tonnage carrying Sweden's 
foreign trade in 1948, and the traffic was about 
evenly divided between them 


Traffie Decline Reported 
at Port of Savona, Italy 


Traffic at the port of Savona, Italy, declined 
during 1948 as compared with 1947 prin- 
cipally because of a reduction in emergency 
relief shipments, according to the American 
Consulate General at Genoa Vessel traffic 
declined 27 percent, and cargo receipts were 
2,800,000 metric tons less than in 1947. The 
largest reductions were in coal and fuel oils 


In 1947, mainly as a result of the arrival of 
relief shipments of coal, traffic figures 
equaled those of 1938. Export figures for 


Savona in 1948 were more encouraging, show- 
ing an increase of 282 percent over 1947 
Some reconstruction of the wWwar-damaged 
physical facilities of the port has been ef- 
fected, but the port’s present capacity is 
placed at only 63 percent of prewar 


Sir Cargo Rates Cut on 
South African Exports 


Scheduled air lines operating to the Union 
of South Africa will cut their freight charges 
effective May 17, 1949, in a bid to encourage 
South African exporters to make much 
greater use of north- and west-bound air- 
cargo services, according to reports reach- 
ing the American Embassy at Pretoria. The 
cut rates are not applicable to incoming 
traffic It is understood that these reduc- 
tions will amount to as much as 3 shillings 
per kilogram in some cases (about 60 cents 
per 2.2 pounds) 


British Customs Concession 


(Americans visiting Britain are now 
permitted to import tor their own  per- 
LOO cigarettes o1 ] pound of 

cigars and one bottle of 
spirits, without payment of duty, if their 
permanent residence 


sonal use 
tobacco or 


is outside Europe. 
This represents a doubling of the previ- 
ous CONncCessION, 

Travelers with more than £5 in notes 
on leaving can exe hange excess for 
sterling traveler checks which they may 
take with them. 
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The new Johannesburg-London air-cargo 
rate will be 13 shillings 2 pence (approxi- 
mately $2.62) a kilogram for quantities of 
between 1 and 44 kilograms instead of 16s. 
6d.; and for quantities of 45 kilograms and 
more 9s. 11d. instead of 12s. 4d. as previously. 
Proportional cuts on intermediate stops will 
also be made. 

The Lancastrian Air Cargo Service, a joint 
SAA-BOAC operation between the Union and 
the United Kingdom, is expected to benefit 
considerably from the new rates. 


New Radio Station Opened in 
Bombay Province of India 


Ahmedabab in Bombay Province, India, 
which will become the capital of Gujarat if a 
realignment of provincial boundaries is made 
on a linguistic basis, is now on the air. 
The American Consulate General at Bombay 
reports that a pilot radio station was in- 
augurated in that city on April 16, 1949. 

The new pilot station, which will later 
be converted into a powerful station, has a 
power of 1 kilowatt. It will, for the present, 
work in conjunction with the Baroda Sta- 
tion which has a power of 5 kilowatts. When 
the conversion of the pilot station into a 
powerful transmitting station is effected, it 
is understood that the station at Baroda 
will be closed 

A similar pilot station will, it is under- 
stood, begin to function at Dharwar, in the 
Karnatak region of Bombay Province, in 
about 2 months 


New Railroad Branch 
Line Opened in Panama 


The National Railroad of Chiriqui in 
Panama has put into operation a new rail 
branch of 17 Kilometers with five stations. 
The new line, known as San Andres, will 
have two daily train services for passengers 
and freight 


Traffie Reaches Record 
High at Port of Durban 


Traffic at the port of Durban, Union of 
South Africa, reached an all-time high dur- 
ing the first 11 months of the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1949. During this period 
some 5,700,000 tons of cargo were handled 
over 500,000 tons more than for the same 
period last year. During the month of Feb- 
ruary 1949 the port handled 531,973 tons of 
cargo, of which 283,731 tons or 53 percent 
represented imports. Although shipping 
activity has shown no decline, the dollar 
shortage is demonstrated by the fact that, 
during the first 3 months of 1948, 64 Amer- 
ican vessels cleared Durban harbor and dur- 
ing the first 3 months of 1949 only 43 Amer- 
ican ships cleared from the port. During 
the past year an increasing amount of ship- 
ping from United Kingdom ports called at 
Durban 


Restoration of Caleutta’s 
Telephone System Progresses 


The damage caused by fire in one of the 
central telephone exchanges in Calcutta on 
October 26, 1948, has now been largely re- 
stored, according to reports reaching the 
American Consulate General in that city 
At the time of the fire the Calcutta Exchange 
had 126 positions, 6,200 lines with multiple 
Space for 1,000 additional lines, and repre- 
Sented about one-sixth of the central-ex- 
change capacity of the entire system. At 
the present time three new exchanges have 
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been completed with capacities for 1,000, 
1,400, and 500 lines, respectively. It is ex- 
pected that a fourth exchange with capacity 
of 3,000 lines will be in service shortly. The 
restored switching capacity will thus be 5,900 
lines as compared with 6,200 lines formerly 
in service. 

The fire has accelerated the plans of the 
telephone administration to convert the sys- 
tem to an automatic basis. Present plans 
call for a gradual change-over during the 
next 5 years. When completely converted, 
the system will have 15 exchanges, 54,000 
lines, and serve a district about 714 miles in 
diameter. Conversion will start in 1951 and 
is expected to be completed by 1954. It is 
understood that all the equipment used will 
be of British manufacture. 


Air-Mail Service Planned 
From Madras to South India 


Air-mail service between Madras, Tanjore, 
and Tiruchirapalli (formerly Trichinopoly), 
India, was proposed by the government of 
Madras to take effect April 15, 1949, says the 
American Consulate General at Madras. 
Planes are expected to leave each morning 
from Madras, and deliveries will be made in 
Tanjore and Tiruchirapalli between 2 and 4 
in the afternoon of the same day. This also 
applies to planes coming into Madras from 
these two places. 


Gas-Electricity, Australia 

The combined gas and electricity consump- 
tion in the Sydney, Australia, area, in 1948, 
according to the Government statistician, 
was 4 percent higher than in 1947, and 66 
percent over the average for the period 
1937-39. 


Rail and Bus Tariffs 


Increased in Ireland 


Train, bus, and freight charges were in- 
creased in Ireland, effective March 28, 1949, 
and a 2-penny minimum fare (as against a 
former minimum of 1 penny) was intro- 
duced on city transport. According to the 
American Legation at Dublin, increases were 
stated to be necessary to help close the wide 
gap between income and _ expenditure, 
amounting in 1948 to approximately £1,- 


400,000. Increased bus fares are expected to 
produce £750,000 and rail fares about 
£110,000 


International Telephone Lines 
Expanded by Czechoslovakia 


Telephone connections from any part of 
Czechoslovakia are now possible to the fol- 
lowing places, according to a recent an- 
nouncement: Alaska, Bahama Islands, Bar- 
bados Islands, Bermuda Islands, Costa Rica, 
Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Hawaii, Honduras, Jamaica, Nicaragua, 
Panama, Porto Rico, El Salvador, and Trini- 
dad. The calls will go by direct line from 
Prague to Bern, Switzerland, and from Bern 
by radiophone to New York City. 


SAS Officials Discuss 
Continuation of Combine 


The Ministers of Transportation of Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden met in Copen- 
hagen on April 20, 1949, with the manage- 
ments of the national airlines of their re- 
spective countries (DDL; DNL; ABA). 


BRAZIL’s ‘conomy 
Progresses Despite 
Handicaps 


(Continued from p. 3) 


situation of the country. This program 
has focused attention on the principal 
fields demanding remedial attention in 
Brazil—health and sanitation, food pro- 
duction and distribution, transportation, 
and power and fuels. Stressing the im- 
portance of the Plan, which has been 
approved by the Chamber of Deputies 
and is now under consideration in the 
Senate, the President concluded his 1949 
message with the statement that the 
execution of the Plan “will raise the 
standard of living of the Brazilian people 
and inspire in them greater hope for the 
future.” 





Discussions surrounded the continued op- 
erations of Scandinavian Airlines System 
(SAS) and public support (subsidies) neces- 
sary to insure participation of the three air 
lines in this combine. It was agreed to con- 
tinue these meetings in the future, 


New Power Construction 
Planned for South Africa 


New power construction is planned for the 
Union of South Africa. To finance these 
projects, the Electricity Supply Commission 
of Pretoria has raised locally a loan of £3,000,- 
000 at 314 percent, the issue price being 
£100 per share and the date of maturity 
1969-74. 





India Begins Colonization 
of Andaman Islands, 
News Agency Says 


The Andaman Islands, apportioned to the 
Indian Union on partition, may be vacation 
resorts in the not-too-distant future. Colon- 
ization, under Government auspices, has be- 
gun, says the India Information Service. 

The Andamans, lying in the Bay of Bengal, 
are a group of more than 200 islands, large 
and small, reportedly of great scenic beauty. 
They have large sandy beaches set against 
the background of coconut plantations and 
lagoons. They have forests of fine timber 
and streams of fresh water. 

The first of the colonizers are 200 families 
of farmers and artisans. The Indian Govern- 
ment is giving them free transport, 10 acres 
of land to each family, free building material 
for a house, seeds and agricultural imple- 
ments. 

Forests are the chief wealth of the islands. 
Main crops and fruits grown are rice, sugar- 
cane, pulses, corn, turmeric, coconut, ba- 
nanas, oranges and other citrus fruits. There 
are also tea, rubber, and coffee plantations. 

An agricultural survey by Government of 
India experts assertedly reveals “great pos- 
sibilities” of land reclamation, cultivation, 
fisheries, cattle and poultry breeding, furni- 
ture making, and ship and boat building. 

The Andaman Islands have a total area of 
2,508 square miles. The extreme length and 
breadth of the entire group are 219 and 32 
miles. Port Blair in the south Andaman 
Island is 780 miles from Calcutta and 740 
miles from Madras. 
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International Nautical Show, 
Paris, France 


The fifteenth International Nautical Show, 
under the auspices of the Association of 
Nautical Industries, will be held from Octo- 
ber 1 to 16, 1949, at the Cours Albert 1*', 
Paris. 

For information on the nature of this 
exhibition, reference is made to an article 
on the results of last year’s event published 
in the Fairs and Exhibitions Section of the 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issue of January 
3, 1949. 

The American Embassy at Paris states that 
Lucien Rosengart, president of the standing 
organizational committee for this Show, has 
expressed the committee’s desire to have 
many exhibits by American producers, and 
extends to prospective American exhibitors a 
most cordial welcome. 

The U. S. Embassy at Paris advises that, 
although the shortage of dollar exchange is 
still a serious impediment to the importation 
of many products into France, American ex- 
hibitors might find it profitable to plan 
ahead for a promising future market. Photo- 
graphic layout displays, models and, if pos- 
sible, actual commodities themselves could 
be used in exhibitions. 

Interested American firms may address 
their inquiries directly to Roger Narme, Sec- 
retary General, Salon International des In- 
dustries Maritimes et Fluviales, 8 Rue Jean- 
Goujon, Paris 8, France. 


European Trade Fair, 
Strasbourg, France 


The seventeenth European Trade Fair will 
take place in Strasbourg from September 3, 
to September 18, 1949, on the exhibition 
ground of the Wacken. 

Improvement of this Fair is being encour- 
aged by the French Government, local civic 
authorities, and the Chamber of Commerce. 
The organizers are enlarging the municipal 
exhibition grounds. A fine new hall, cover- 
ing a space of 3,840 square meters, has been 
completed—constructed specifically to house 
the machinery exhibition of the large steel 
and woodworking industries. One hundred 
and fifty new exhibitors can now be ac- 
commodated, and a better grouping of ex- 
hibits is permitted. Temporary buildings 
were also constructed at this Fair to make 
possible the admission of a greater number 
of firms than last year. 

The Fair’s expansion is indicated by the 
fact that the number of exhibitors reached 
2,000 in 1948, against 1,400 in 1947. The 
increasing success indicates that exhibitors 
are well satisfied with the business obtained 
through the Strasbourg Fair. 

In 1948 the area used for exhibition pur- 
poses covered 61,466 square meters of space, 
and the number of visitors reached 700,000, 
including persons from Switzerland, Bel- 
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gium, Holland, Great Britain, Germany, and 
the Saar region. Foreign exhibitors came 
from Great Britain, Holland, Belgium, Lux- 
embourg, Switzerland, the United States, and 
Italy. 

For information on the cost of exhibit 
space, rules and regulations at the 1949 Fair, 
interested persons should contact L. H. 
Weber, President, Foire Européenne, 9 Rue 
Brulee, Strasbourg, France. 


Amsterdam Diamond 
Exposition 


The Amsterdam Diamond Exposition will 
be held in the Diamond Exchange at Amster- 
dam, Netherlands, from June 16 to July 3, 
1949. The actual object of the exhibition is 
to renew the fame of Amsterdam as the 
“World’s Diamond Center.” The exhibition 
will be held under the auspices of the Dia- 
mond Merchants’ Association under the pa- 
tronage of H. R. H. Prince Bernhard of the 
Netherlands. The Amsterdamsche Bank and 
the Dutch Diamond Workers’ Federation are 
closely collaborating. 

The exhibition will be in four sections: 

Hall A will be used by the Diamond Trad- 
ing Co. of London for the exhibition of rough 
stones. 

Hall B will be used for an exhibition of 
manufacturing processes. 

Hall C for the display of fine cut gems. 

Hall D will show rough and cut industrial 
diamonds and diamonds set in industrial 
tools. 

Exhibits from abroad will be given transit 
status, for which no duty is leviable and for 
which no import or export licenses are nec- 
essary. 

For further technical information on this 
exhibition, inquiries may be referred to 
Stichting Amsterdamsche Diamanttentoon- 
stelling 1949, Beurs voor den Diamanthandel 
Weesperplein 4, Amsterdam. 


International Television 
Exhibition and Convention. 
Milan, Italy 


The First International Television Exhibi- 
tion, at Milan, will be held from September 
10 to 19, 1949, and the Convention from Sep- 
tember 11 to 16, under the auspices of the 
Italian Government, with the assistance of 
local industrial associations. The Exhibi- 
tion will be at the Arts Palace in Milan, 
and the Convention at Hotel Villa d’Este, 
near Como, about 45 miles from Milan. The 
purpose of these events is to provide a meet- 
ing place where television manufacturers 
and technicians can get acquainted and ob- 
serve the recent developments in television. 

It is reported that V. K. Zworkin, of the 
Radio Corporation of America, has been 
asked to be an honorary member of the 
Executive Committee of the Exhibition, and 
the following United States firms have been 














invited to participate: Radio Corp of Amer. 
ica; Allen B. Dumont; Philco Corp.; Genera) 
Electric Co.; Raytheon Manufacturing (Co; 
and Westinghouse Electric Corp. 


The Exhibition, which will cover 2,509 
square meters of space, will include all tele. 
vision equipment, both sending and receiy. 
ing. Electrical power for operation of ex. 
hibits will be 160 volts, 42 cycles. A dif. 
ferent voltage can be supplied if requesteq 
There will be exhibits for home television, 
radio show television sending, and cinema 
pick-ups; also actual demonstrations. The 
cost of space per square meter will be 5,000 
lire (about $8.70) 

Adequate hotel facilities will be found at 
Milan The Executive Committee, Via Re- 
vere 14, Milan, will arrange accommodations 
for the exhibitors. The Hotel Villa d'Este, 
near Como, where the Convention is to be 
held, is one of the most luxurious and fa- 
mous hotels in the North Italy lake region 

Temporary importation, under bond, of 
any apparatus connected with the Exhibi- 
tion will be permitted 

Further information may be obtained from 
Mr. Boniver, Commercial Attaché of the 
Italian Embassy, Washington, D. C 
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electric-light plants, windmills and storage- 
battery component parts; manufacturer and 
wholesaler of storage batteries), 309-A Calle 
Victoria, Chihuahua, Chihuahua, seeks rep- 
resentation for internal-combustion engines 
(Diesel oil and distillate combustion). 

62. Netherlands—Hollandsche Zaken van 
het Ingenieursbureau J. & C. Vrins, N. V 
(manufacturer's agent), 58 Sweelinckstraat, 
The Hague, seeks representation for lighting 
installations for proposed enlargement of an 
international airport. Firm states it is in 
urgent need of descriptive literature for offi- 
cials of the company planning the extension 
of the airdrome Also, firm desires agency 
for stainless steel sheets, bars, rods, and sec- 
tions; seaml«ss steel pipe and acid- 
resisting pipe. 

63. Union of South Africa—Heimann & 
Van Win (Pty.) Limited (indent agent), 
P. O. Box 8994, Johannesburg, seeks repre- 
sentation for the following teztiles: piece 
goods, rayons (plain and printed), cottons 
(sheetings, shirtings, printed-cotton dress 
material, drills, flannels), woolens; nylon and 
artificial-silk hosiery; underwear, wool and 
cotton pull-over 


tainle 


Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 


Trade Lists 
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of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Advertising Agencies and Concessionaries— 
Italy. 

Automotive - Equipment 
Dealers—Indochina. 

Automotive - Equipment 
Dealers—New Zealand. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Trinidad. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Ecuador. 

Cooking and Heating Equipment Manufac- 
turers—France. 

Cooperage, Crate, and Shook Importers, 
Dealers, and Exporters—Italy. 

Cooperage, Crate, and Shook Importers, 
Dealers, and Exporters—Tunisia. 

Dairy Industry—Bolivia. 

Dry-Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Ceylon. 

Firearm and Ammunition Manufacturers 
and Exporters—Norway. 

Fishing-Net Manufacturers—Netherlands. 

Hospitals—Ceylon. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers, and Dealers—Ecuador, 

Tron, Steel, and Building-Material Im- 
porters and Dealers Costa Rica. 


Importers and 


Importers and 


Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Portu- 
guese East Africa. 
Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Bolivia. 


Lumber Importers, Agents, and Export- 
ers—Hong Kong. 

Motion-Picture Industry 

Motion-Picture Industry 

Motor-Vehicle 
Syria. 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Argentina 

Nonmetallic-Mineral Importers and Deal- 
ers—Cuba. 

Nonmetallic-Mineral Importers and Deal- 
ers—Egypt 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and 
Exporters—British Malaya. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and Deal- 
ers—Denmark. 

Petroleum Industry—Ceylon. 

Precious and Semi-Precious Stone Export- 
ers—Ceylon. 


Jamaica. 
Morocco. 
Importers and Dealers— 


Printers, Lithographers, Engravers, and 
Publishers—Uruguay. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—New 
Zealand. 


Rice Mills—Chile. 

Second-Hand Clothing 
Dealers—Israel. 

Sources of Foreign Credit Information and 
Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—Ecuador. 

Sources of Foreign Credit Information and 
Brokers Who Deal in Exchange—Portugal. 

Tire Retreaders, Recappers, and Vulcaniz- 
ing Shops—Cuba. 

The following lists have been compiled 
from information received from _ various 
official and unofficial sources: 

Hand-Tool Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Japan. 

Hardware Manufacturers and Exporters— 
Western Germany. 

Medicinal and 
porters and 
(British Zone). 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Japan. 


Importers and 


Toilet-Preparation Im- 
Dealers—-Western Germany 





Brazil's exports of carnatba wax in 
the third quarter of 1948 totaled 1,923 
metric tons, valued at $2,853,200, ac- 
cording to statistics of the Ministry of 
Finance. The United States purchased 
1,508 tons, worth $2,217,700. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade-Agreements Program 


President’s Message to Congress Recommending Accept- 
ance of the Charter for an International Trade Organization 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I submit herewith, for the consideration of 
the Congress, the Charter for an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization, prepared by a 
conference of the United Nations which met 
in Habana in 1948, together with a memo- 
randum from the Secretary of State. 

The Charter is designed to do two things: 
to establish a code of international conduct 
to guide nations in dealing with the funda- 
mental problems of world trade, and to cre- 
ate an agency, within the framework of the 
United Nations, to help implement this code. 

We have learned through bitter experience 
how necessary it is for nations to approach 
jointly the task of improving the conditions 
of world trade. 

During the 1930’s many nations acted in- 
dependently, each attempting to gain ad- 
vantage at the expense of others. The result 
was a Vicious circle—with restrictions by one 
nation provoking more serious restrictions by 
other nations in retaliation. The end result 
was a tremendous drop in the volume of in- 
ternational trade which made the general 
depression worse and injured all countries. 

Since the recent war, though some nations 
have again acted unilaterally, there has been 
a general resolve to prevent the vicious circle 
of restrictions and to achieve progressively 
freer trade. To gain this objective, action by 
many nations is necessary. No one nation 
alone, and no small group of nations, can 
have enough impact on the network of ob- 
structions that has been built up. 

The United States program of reciprocal 
trade agreements has been a shining beacon 
of cooperative action to reduce tariff bar- 
riers, and it is vitally necessary that the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Act be extended 
in full force. 

But it is clear that trade agreements alone 
are not enough. These agreements do not 
touch certain important obstacles to the 
expansion of world trade. Subsidies, cartels, 
and many other devices have important ef- 
fects in limiting trade or creating disadvan- 
tages for one country as compared with an- 
other. What is needed is cooperative action 
to attack the whole range of obstacles that 
stand in the way of broadening international 
trade. 

The Habana Charter is a major step toward 
achieving that objective. It was agreed upon 
by the representatives of fifty-four nations 
after more than two years of preparatory 
study and negotiation. 

The Charter establishes an international 
organization, which is essential to continuous 
and effective international cooperation in the 
field of trade. The nations accepting mem- 
bership in the International Trade Organi- 
zation commit themselves to abide by fair 
and liberal principles of trade. They agree 
to take no action which may injure another 
nation without first making a genuine effort 
to reach a constructive solution through con- 
sultation either directly between themselves 
or through the Organization. They agree to 
work together continuously to achieve pro- 
gressively greater trade and to settle differ- 
ences with respect to national policies that 
affect the flow of international commerce. 

The Charter is the most comprehensive in- 
ternational economic agreement in history. 
It goes beyond vague generalities and deals 
with the real nature of the problems con- 


fronting us in the present world situation. 
While it does not include every detail de- 
sired by this Nation’s representatives, it does 
provide a practical, realistic method for pro- 
gressve action toward the goal of expanding 
world trade. 

The United States can be proud of its 
leadership in this constructive action to help 
the nations of the world work their way out 
of the morass of restriction and discrimina- 
tion that has gripped international trade ever 
since the first world war. The alternative 
to the Charter is economic conflict and 
shrinking international trade. 

This Charter is an integral part of the 
larger program of international economic 
reconstruction and development. The great 
objectives of the European Recovery Program 
will be only partially realized unless we 
achieve a vigorous world trading system. The 
economic advancement of underdeveloped 
areas likewise depends very largely upon in- 
creasing the international exchange of goods 
and services. Thus the Charter is an effec- 
tive step toward improved standards of living 
throughout the world, toward the growth of 
production, and toward the maintenance of 
employment and economic stability. It is 
fundamental to the progressive, expanding 
world economy so vital to the increasing wel- 
fare and prosperity of the people of the 
United States. 

The great structure of international co- 
operation that is being erected through the 
United Nations must rest upon a solid foun- 
dation of continuous cooperation in eco- 
nomic affairs. The Charter for an Interna- 
tional Trade Organization is a necessary part 
of that foundation, along with the special 
arrangements that have been made in the 
fields of money and credit, transportation 
and communications, foods and agriculture, 
labor and health. 

As an essential forward step in our foreign 
policy, I recommend that the Congress au- 
thorize the United States to accept member- 
ship in the International Trade Organization. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
April 28, 1949. 





New Bicycle (Norway) Has 
Hubless Wheel 


A unique bicycle whose back wheel is little 
more than a rim and an inflated tube was 
recently exhibited in Oslo, Norway. In- 
stead of the conventional bicycle wheel with 
hub and spokes, the new departure is sup- 
ported at three points inside the rim. At 
two of these points, ball-bearing pulleys al- 
low the rim to rotate, while at a third a 
rubber-surfaced drive wheel turns against 
the inside of the rim to power the vehicle. 
Power is supplied from conventional foot 
pedals. The Norwegian inventor claims that 
the new invention puts 70 percent of the 
cyclist’s weight into locomotion, and that 
the hubless wheel acts as its own shock ab- 
sorber. The principle is patented, and, ac- 
cording to the Oslo press report, the new- 
type bicycle will soon go into mass produc- 
tion. Similar production plans are pro- 
jected for other lands where patent rights 
have been secured. 
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1947 
annual 


Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3 
Ordinary 1.2 
Auction 4. ' 
Free market 4 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 42 
Differential 56 
Curb 64 
Brazil Cruzeiro Free market 18. 72 
Chik Peso Banking market 
Free market 47 
—e. 31 
Colombia do Commercial bank l 
Bank of Republic 1 
Curb 2 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 6.2 
Controlled 5 
Cuba Peso Free l 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (offi- l 
cial 
Free 17 
Honduras Lempira Official 2 
Mexico Peso Free 4 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5 
Curb 5 
Paraguay Guarani Official 12 
Free > 
Peru Sol Official f 
Free 12 
Salvador Colon Free 2. 50 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.§ 
Free 
Imports | 
Other purposes ] 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 
Free 


January through June: September; November and 
December monthly averages are included in this annual 
average 

? Colombia, curb-market rate for December; Nicar 
gua, curb rate for February; Peru, free-market rate for 
February; Ecuador, free-market rate for January 

June to December 

‘ No official quotation available since July 21, 1948 
For fiscal purposes a rate of 6.85 pesos per US$1 or 
US$0.1460 per peso was established on Oct. 1, 1948 

5 Exchange for certain purposes is obtained throug! 
the purchase and use of exchange certificates whict 
during February were being quoted at an average rate 
of 17.56 soles per dollar, or $0.0569 per sol 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


Argentina.—Imports into Argentina are paid for at the 
preferential, ordinary or auction rates, according to their 
importance to the Argentine economy. Nontrade re 
mittances from Argentina are effected at the free-market 
rate 

Rolivia.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the cor 
trolled rate or at the differential rate (established by 
decree of Oct. 20, 1947), according to their importance to 
the Bolivian economy A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar 
is levied on sales of exchange for commercial imports 
under decree of Apr. 19, 1948. Most nontrade remit- 
tances are effected at the differential rate. The curt 
market is technically illegal 

Ferazil All remittances from Brazil are now made at 
the free-market rate, the official rate and the special 
free-market rate having been abolished respectively on 
July 22, 1946, and Feb. 28, 1946. Law No. 156 of Nov 
27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 
1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate 
for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the D. P 
(disponibilidades propias or private funds) rate, whict 
is the official rate, or at the banking market rate (estab 
lished Feb. 23, 1948) depending upon the importance of 
the articles to the Chilean economy, and some nontrade 
transactions are effected at these rates The free-market 
rate is used for nontrade remittances 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol- 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol- 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 
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Near East Countries’ 
Foreign Trade Is Now at 
Record Value 

(Continued from p. 11) 


and flour, dairy products, raw cotton, 
iron and steel, machinery and Vehicles, 
while imports into the United States 
from Israel approximated $2,700,000, of 
which the most important single item 
was cut diamonds. This trade turn. 
Over represents a considerable increase 
over comparable figures of trade with 
Palestine during 1938, when exports from 
the United States to Palestine averageg 
$263,000 monthly and imports from Pa]. 
estine $46,000 monthly, as contrasted 
with the June—December 1948 averages 
of $2,350,000 and $380,000, respectively, 

Prior to World War II, Palestine’s im- 
port trade was, for the most part, car- 
ried on with units of the British Empire, 
European countries, Middle Eastern 
countries, and the United States. Dur- 
ing the war years and the period im- 
mediately following, trade with most 
European countries, as a_ result of 
war conditions, came to a _ stand- 
still. In 1946, the following countries 
were Palestine’s chief suppliers: United 
Kingdom, 24 percent; other British Em- 
pire areas, 20 percent; Iraq, 17 percent: 
United States, 9 percent; Turkey, 8 per- 
cent; Syria and Lebanon, 5 percent; and 
Iran, 5 percent. The pattern has since 
changed again. At present (May 1949) 
there is in effect a boycott by “Arab 
League” countries against all Israeli ex- 
ports. However, an improvement in 
trade with countries such as Norway, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Austria, France, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Denmark, and 
North African areas has served as a par- 
tial substitute for the loss of markets in 
the Middle East. 

Before the war, Palestine’s economy 
was Chiefly agricultural. Major crops 
were citrus fruits (the leading agricul- 
tural product and most significant item 
in Palestine’s export trade), wheat, bar- 
ley, millet, olives, and grapes. In 1938, 
the last prewar year, production of these 
major crops was as follows: Citrus fruits, 
14,000,000 boxes; wheat, 44,000 tons; bar- 
ley, 67,000 tons; millet, 63,000 tons; olives, 
39,000 tons; grapes, 47,000 tons. During 
the war period agricultural output gen- 
erally was greatly augmented, although 
the production of citrus fruits fell about 





EXPLANATION F RATES 
Aug. 11, 1948, after having been suspended since July 24, 
47 
lene ela Controlled and free rate lentical 
All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets whieh 


1 j In addition, there are 0 
everal countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
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90 percent. The increase in the produc- 
tion of vegetables, especially on irrigated 
lands, was considerable. Irrigated areas 
devoted to mixed farming were more than 
doubled. During the postwar period cit- 
riculture has recovered to about 70 per- 
cent of the prewar level; however, the 
present crop is an exceptionally small 
one, as a result of military activities that 
have coincided with the establishment 
of the new state. The production of 
other crops has continued to increase, 
and it is expected that 50 percent or more 
of the food required for the urban popu- 
lation, despite increased immigration, 
will continue to be supplied locally, as 
compared with a little over 25 percent 
for Palestine before the war. 

Even before the beginning of the war, 
industry was becoming increasingly im- 
portant in Palestine. The principal in- 
dustries were building and construction, 
food processing, textile production, and 
soapmaking. During the war, Palestin- 
ian industry was greatly expanded as a 
result of (1) large orders placed by the 
military and (2) a heavy local civilian 
demand backed by considerable pur- 
chasing power. Numerous local indus- 
tries were also established to supply prod- 
ucts that previously had been imported. 
At the cessation of hostilities, the princi- 
pal industries were diamond cutting, 
food, textiles, chemicals, pharmaceuti- 
cals, and cosmetics. Income from in- 
dustrial sources was about equal to in- 
come from agricultural production at 
the time of the establishment of the 
new state. 

During the war and postwar period, 
there was a striking change in Palestine’s 
foreign-trade pattern. The volume of 
imports dropped to about half of the pre- 
war level, partly because of the difficulty 
in obtaining imports under war condi- 
tions and partly as a result of the greatly 
expanded manufacturing and agricul- 
tural production. In 1946 and 1947, 
however, the volume of imports recovered 
substantially though remaining below 
prewar levels on a per capita basis. 

Foreign exchange is subject to strict 
control in Israel, and imports as well as 
exports are subject to a licensing system. 
Hard currencies, particularly dollars, are 
currently being authorized only for es- 
sential products. 

Before the war, Palestine’s balance of 
payments characteristically showed very 
large deficits on current account which 
were balanced by substantial capital im- 
ports. In the late 1930’s merchandise 
imports exceeded merchandise exports 
by $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 annually. 
Manufactures constituted about 60 per- 
cent of the imports; food, drink and 
tobacco, about 30 percent; and raw ma- 
terials, only about 10 percent. Citrus 
fruits comprised about 75 percent of all 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer in New 
York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


Average rate Latest 
available 
Country Monetary unit quotation, 
1947 1948 April 1949 | May 3, 
(annual) (annual) | (monthly) 1949 
Australia Pound: Free $3. 2100 $3. 2122 $3. 2112 $3. 2123 
Belgium Franc . 0228 . 0225 . 0228 . 0228 
1 0216 1 0215 
Canada Dollar: 
Official 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 1. 0000 
‘ree. . 9200 . 9169 . 9357 . 9425 
Ceylon Rupee . 3012 . 3012 
Czechoslovakia Koruna . 0201 . 0201 . 0201 . 0201 
Denmark Krone . 2086 . 2086 . 2085 . 2085 
France (metropolitan Frane . 0084 
Official 2. 0048 . OOAT | . 0047 
Free 2. 0032 . 0031 | . 0030 
India Rupee . 3016 3, 3017 . 3017 . 3017 
Netherlands Guilder . 3776 . 3767 . 3765 . 3761 
New Zealand Pound 3. 2229 43. 5048 3. 9901 3.9915 
Norway Krone 2016 . 2016 . 2016 | . 2016 
Philippine Republic Peso . 4973 . 4972 
Portugal Escudo . 04038 . 0402 . 0403 . 0403 
South Africa Pound 4. 0074 4. O75 4. 0075 4. 0075 
Spain Peseta . 0913 5 0913 
Straits Settlements Dollar 4717 . 4722 
Sweden Krona . 2782 . 2782 . 2782 . 2782 
Switzerland France . 2336 2336 . 2336 . 2336 
United Kingdom Pound 4. (286 4.0313 4. 0300 4.0314 
Foreign Bank ‘‘Notes’’ Account rate; average based on quotations beginning March 22, 1949. 


? Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 


Excludes Pakistan, beginning April 1948 


‘On August 19, 1948, the New Zealand Government increased the value of its currency, placing it on a par with the 


British pound 
‘ Based on quotations through December 17. 


NoTe—.Quotations for Ceylon, Philippine Republic, and Straits Settlements available beginning January 24, 1949. 





exports and manufactures constituted 
approximately 14 percent. 

It is probable that the new state of 
Israel will continue to depend on foreign 
loans and contributions to pay for its 
current requirements of capital goods. 
At the same time a gradual increase is 
also likely in export trade, not only from 
the newly developed industries but also 
from the projected expansion in agricul- 
tural production. 

As conditions become stabilized, the 
prospects for development of foreign 
trade should improve. It is expected 
that citrus fruits will continue to be 
Israel’s major export and that progress 
should be made in expanding the exports 
of cut diamonds, fertilizers, chemicals, 
processed foods, and various local manu- 
factures. Because of the increasing 
capacity of domestic industrial plants 
and the expansion in production of food, 
imports of certain manufactures and, to 
a lesser extent, foodstuffs will be reduced, 
while the demand for imported raw ma- 
terials will be greatly increased. 

Trade between Israel and the United 
States has tended to increase recently, 
and this trend is expected to continue, 
particularly because of Israel’s depend- 
ence on imports for a large proportion 
of its essential requirements for develop- 
ment purposes. Israel appears to be en- 
tering a period of extensive development, 
which should result in far-reaching 
changes in the country’s general econ- 
omy. At present it is too early to make 
any definite observations regarding the 


probable changes, but the objective ap- 
pears to be a more balanced economy, 
with both industry and agriculture re- 
ceiving careful attention. 


TRANSJORDAN 


THE TREND of Transjordan’s foreign 
trade during the war and postwar period, 
as in the immediate prewar years, was 
upward. To a certain extent, this trend 
reflected the country’s generally favor- 
able economic position, which was ap- 
parently not adversely affected by the 
war. The geographic distribution of this 
trade, however, was marked by a num- 
ber of shifts, with the United States 
increasing its proportion of Trans- 
jordan’s total imports, while the share of 
Palestine, normally an important sup- 
plier, tended to decline. Exports from 
the United States to Transjordan in 1948, 
valued at $2,640,000, consisted principally 
of automobiles, parts and accessories 
(which accounted for about 50 percent of 
total), textiles, particularly cotton man- 
ufactures, and cigarettes and leaf to- 
bacco. Although data are not available 
on the geographic distribution of Trans- 
jordan’s total trade, part of the pur- 
chases from the United States may have 
been for reexport purposes. No direct 
imports into the United States from 
Transjordan were recorded in United 
States statistics for 1948. 

Prior to World War II, Transjordan’s 
imports came, for the most part, from 
Japan, Syria, Egypt, Palestine, and Ru- 
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mania. During the war, Palestine, India, 
Iraq, Syria, and Egypt were the principal 
suppliers; since the end of hostilities the 
chief sources have been the United States, 
United Kingdom, Iraq, Syria, and Pales- 


tine. The contribution of Palestine to 
Transjordan’s import trade during the 
last few years has declined at an increas- 
ing rate under the pressure of the Arab 
boycott of Jewish-made goods, while im- 
ports from the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Syria, Argentina, Mexico, 
Egypt, Brazil, Switzerland, and Italy 
have increased considerably. 

Transjordan is a country of limited re- 
sources. Its economy is essentially agri- 
cultural and pastoral, approximately 85 

percent of the population being engaged 
in these pursuits. More than half of 
the cultivated land of approximately 
2,000,000 acres is devoted to cereals, 
wheat alone occupying some 500,000 
acres. Other crops include barley, durra, 
millet, legumes, grapes, raisins, olives, 
tobacco, fresh fruit, and fresh vegetables. 
During the war and postwar period, out- 
put of many agricultural products was 
stimulated by a strong foreign demand. 
Livestock is also important in Transjor- 
dan. Sheep and goats are reared by the 
nomadic and seminomadic population 
primarily for their milk and meat and 
are of greater economic importance than 
cattle, which are found mainly in the 
settled parts of the country and are 
more often used as beasts of burden than 
as a source of dairy products. 

Industry is negligible in Transjordan, 
although during the war the shortage of 
imported products stimulated the estab- 
lishment of several small concerns. Do- 
mestic plants consist mainly of small un- 
dertakings engaged in the processing of 
products for local consumption—chiefly 
flour mills, olive-oil pressing plants, dis- 
tilleries, tobacco factories, textile and 
dyeing establishments, and the produc- 
tion of foodstuffs, beverages, and leather- 
goods. Transjordan is dependent upon 
imports for practically all of its manu- 
factured requirements, of which textiles 
account for about two-thirds of the to- 
tal value; foodstuffs are next in impor- 
tance, and comprise about one-fourth of 
the value of total imports—the remain- 
der consisting of numerous miscellaneous 
items, including work animals. Exports 
consist almost entirely of agricultural 
products, of which wheat and barley are 
the most important. 

Official supervision in some form is ex- 
ercised over exchange as well as imports 
and exports. No statistics are available 
regarding any possible accumulation of 
sterling by Transjordan during the war. 

Transjordan’s exports normally 
amount to not more than 50 percent of 
the value of imports, and in many years 
are considerably below that figure. This 
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trade deficit is generally covered by in- 
visible items, the principal one being 
grants-in-aid from the British Treas- 
ury. It should also be observed that 
the large volume of imports into Trans- 
jordan includes unrecorded transit trade 
between Transjordan and neighboring 
countries. 

As might be expected in a preeminently 
agrarian country, Transjordan’s exports 
consist almost entirely of agricultural 
products and, in view of its limited other 
resources, can be expanded only through 
more intensive development of agricul- 
ture. 

Agriculture undoubtedly will continue 
to be the basis of the country’s economy, 
and it is expected that agricultural pro- 
duction will be increased considerably 
as Transjordan nationals become better 
acquainted with modern methods of 
farming. No large-scale industrial 
production, however, is likely to de- 
velop in the near future, and Trans- 
jordan will probably continue to import 
most of its industrial and manufactur- 
ing requirements. The importance of 
the transit trade, including oil pipe lines, 
in the economy of the country is likely 
to increase. 

Since exports to the United States are 
negligible, Transjordan will be depend- 
ent on other sources for its hard cur- 
rency. Under the circumstances, pur- 
chases from the United States will nec- 
essarily be restricted to essential require- 
ments, unless some export trade to the 
United States is developed. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


THE DEVELOPMENT of Saudi Arabia’s 
oil resources during the past decade has 
been paralleled by a gradual expansion 
in the country’s foreign trade. In the 
case of exports the expansion has been 
principally in shipments of oil, with 
comparatively small changes in other ex- 
port items, which include chiefly coffee, 
skins, and limited quantities of dates. 
Imports have been characterized by sub- 
stantial purchases of capital goods by the 
oil-development companies, and to a 
lesser extent by a gradual increase in 
consumer products. 

Prior to the war Saudi Arabia’s trade 
was principally with India, the Middle 
East countries, and the United Kingdom. 
Since then the United States has become 
increasingly important as a source of im- 
ports, while India has also continued as 
a major supplier of a variety of prod- 
ucts. Saudi Arabia does not publish any 
statistics of foreign trade, but a general 
idea of the growth of its postwar trade 
may be obtained from the statistics of 
trade with the two major sources of im- 
ports. According to United States fig- 
ures, exports to Saudi Arabia in 1948 


were valued at $83,974,000, as compareg 
with $67,492,000 in 1947, $19,170,009 in 
1946, and $4,171,000 in 1938. These ex. 
ports consisted primarily of capita] L00ds 
in connection with the oil-development 
program, and included chiefly mga. 
chinery, vehicles, metals and manufae. 
tures; the variety of other imports from 
the United States was also greater than 
in 1938. Imports into the United States 
from Saudi Arabia totaled $16,150,000 in 
1948, as contrasted with $2,481,000 in 
1947, $1,792,000 in 1946, and $896,000 in 
1939 (an average year) —the increase jn 
recent years being contributed chiefly by 
oil, inasmuch as the value of skins ang 
coffee shipments to the United States de. 
clined to about one-fourth of the prewar 
average. 

India’s exports to Saudi Arabia 
amounted to $12,200,000 in 1947-48 (year 
ended March 31) after reaching a peak 
of $14,340,000 in 1942-43 and subse. 
quently declining to a low of $6,970,000 
in 1944-45. Imports into India from 
Saudi Arabia, after reaching an all-time 
high of $2,340,000 in 1945-46, declined to 
$1,500,000 in 1947-48, compared with a 
prewar annual average of approximately 
$1,000,000. It should be observed that 
the higher level of prices was responsible 
to a large extent for the gains in values 
during the postwar period. 

The discovery and exploitation of oil 
overshadowed all other economic devel- 
opments in Saudi Arabia during the past 
decade. Within a comparatively few 
years, Saudi Arabia has become an im- 
portant world producer of oil; it now 
ranks next to Iran in the Middle East 
area, having surpassed Iraq in 1946. 
Production in 1947 amounted to 92,000,- 
000 barrels, as compared with 59,900,000 
in 1946, 21,300,000 in 1945, and 3,900,000 
in 1939, the first year of production. The 
requirements in connection with oil ex- 
ploitation have been considerable, and 
have resulted in substantial imports by 
the oil companies. Excluding oil, Saudi 
Arabia has made relatively slow prog- 
ress in developing the country’s primi- 
tive economy. Current plans, however, 
indicate that more active development is 
contemplated by the Government, whose 
financial resources have been greatly 
augmented by royalties from oil. At 
present, produce farming on a limited 
scale is carried on principally around a 
few of the large towns. The food sup- 
ply for the urban population has to be 
supplemented by imports, while the diet 
of the nomadic population remains just 
barely above the subsistence level, con- 
sisting chiefly of dates, goat milk, mut- 
ton, and rice. For all kinds of manufac- 
tured products, Saudi Arabia is depend- 
ent almost entirely on imports. 

The principal agricultural development 
in Saudi Arabia in recent years was the 
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Al Kharj project established in 1942 un- 
der the supervision of an American 
Agricultural Mission for the purpose of 
demonstrating what proper irrigation 
and scientific agriculture could do for 
desert soil. The project covers an area 
40 miles long and 12 miles wide at its 
widest point. Three thousand acres are 
under cultivation, and another 3,000 can 
pe added. The principal crops are wheat 
and alfalfa, with numerous vegetables 
and fruits. This project is now under 
the management of the Arabian-Amer- 
ican Oil Co., which took it over from the 
Agricultural Mission 18 months after its 
establishment. 

The techniques and methods utilized 
at Al Kharj have also been adopted by 
several private farm projects, and there 
are indications that these activities will 
be extended in view of the King’s inter- 
est in the Al Kharj project. American 
tractors and pumping machinery have 
proved extremely popular on existing 
agricultural projects, and the prospects 
for an increase in the demand for such 
equipment are favorable. An increase 
in agricultural production should help to 
reduce current imports of foodstuffs, and 
also aid the development of available 
export products. 

Foreign exchange is subject to official 
control in Saudi Arabia, but there is ap- 
parently no scarcity of hard currencies, 
including dollars, which are readily ob- 
tainable to pay for imports for which 
licenses have been approved. There are 
no special facilities for trade with any 
specific countries, but imports from soft- 
currency countries appear to benefit 
from the lower rates quoted on the local 
market for such currencies as contrasted 
with hard currencies. 

The commercial foreign trade of Saudi 
Arabia has always resulted in an ad- 
verse trade balance. Prior to the dis- 
covery of oil, this deficit was usually 
met by revenues received from the an- 
nual Moslem pilgrimage to Mecca and 
other holy places in the country. This 
pilgrimage is strictly controlled by the 
Government of Saudi Arabia, which 
levies specific fees and other charges for 
this purpose. Since oil production 
started, the Government’s income has 
been substantially increased. With a 
further increase in oil royalties antici- 
pated, the Government should be in a 
position to allocate additional funds for 
many projects designed to advance the 
country’s general economy. 

The general outlook for the foreign 
trade of Saudi Arabia is very favorable. 
Exports of oil are expected to show a 
further expansion, while the number of 
individuals making the annual pilgrim- 
age is also expected to increase gradually 
as land and air transport facilities im- 
prove. These major sources of Govern- 
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ment income will play an increasingly 
important part in financing the eco- 
nomic development of the country and 
should stimulate a demand for an in- 
creasing variety of imported capital and 
consumer products. 

After the oil development programs 
are completed, more active attention to 
other branches of the national economy 
is indicated. The oil royalties will pro- 
vide Saudi Arabia with a substantial 
amount of dollars which should facilitate 
purchases from the United States, but 
the competitive factor will become more 
and more important in determining the 
source of imports. At present the 
United States is the principal source of 
Saudi Arabia’s imports, but competition 
from India and other sterling countries 
is expected to increase steadily. 


ARABIA (EXCLUDING SAUDI 
ARABIA) 


(Including Aden Protectorate, Bah- 
rein Islands, Kuwait, and Other 
Arabian Peninsula States) 


THE OVERALL TRADE of this area ex- 
panded considerably during the war and 
postwar period, and the share of the 
United States in total imports, which 
was negligible before the war, increased 
substantially. 

Exports from the United States to 
Kuwait in 1948 amounted to $32,827,000, 
as compared with $11,830,000 in 1947, 
and comprised chiefly machinery and 
motor vehicles for the oil-development 
program. The oil program promises to 
be of major importance not only to 
Kuwait but to the entire Middle East. 
Imports into the United States from 
Kuwait rose to $12,599,000 in 1948 from 
$319,000 in 1947, and consisted entirely 
of petroleum. 

The situation in the Bahrein Islands 
is comparable to that of Kuwait. Ex- 
ports from the United States to the 
Bahrein Islands, which amounted to 
$13,919,000 ($9,143,000 in 1947) , consisted 
mainly of capital equipment for mainte- 
nance and expansion of the oil-refinery 
facilities. Imports into the United States 
from the Bahrein Islands totaled $1,601,- 
000 in 1948, as contrasted with $756,000 
in 1947 and consisted exclusively of oil. 

United States trade with Aden, an im- 
portant trading center in the Middle 
East, fluctuated rather widely during the 
postwar period. Unlike most other 
Arabian Peninsula countries, Aden does 
not possess any petroleum resources, its 
income being derived chiefly from trade 
with Yemen, the Somalilands, Ethiopia, 
and the interior of Arabia, and from its 
bunkering facilities. Exports from the 
United States to Aden in 1948 amounted 
to $769,000 ($2,761,000 in 1947), as com- 
pared with $304,000 in 1938, and included 


mostly cotton piece goods, which nor- 
mally come from India, Aden’s principal 
supplier. Imports into the United States 
from Aden totaled $178,000 in 1948 
($33,000 in 1947), as against $234,000 in 
1938; this trade consisted mainly of hides 
and skins. 

Trade between the United States and 
the remaining Arabian Peninsula states, 
including Yemen, Muscat, Oman, Qatar, 
and Trucial Oman, showed a balance in 
favor of these states. Exports from the 
United States to these countries in 1948 
amounted to $339,000 in 1948 and $675,- 
000 in 1947, whereas imports into the 
United States from this area totaled 
$1,659,000 and $2,101,000, respectively, 
the latter consisting chiefly of coffee, 
hides, and skins. 

The general outlook for the foreign 
trade of these countries, particularly 
those with petroleum resources, is con- 
sidered favorable. Future imports from 
the United States will quite probably 
consist of machinery and metal manu- 
factures plus certain consumer goods, 
such as foodstuffs and cotton piece goods. 
Increasing competition from India and 
the United Kingdom, however, will be 
experienced as these countries attempt 
to regain their prewar markets. Here, 
as in Saudi Arabia, the ability of United 
States exporters to compete successfully 
on a price basis will play an important 
part in the volume of goods sold. 


EGYPT 


EGYPT’S postwar foreign trade regis- 
tered a threefold increase in value over 
1938. Part of the increase reflected the 
generally higher price level, inasmuch as 
the volume comparison was less favor- 
able. 

As compared with the prewar period, 
the geographic distribution of Egypt’s 
trade during the postwar years shows 
some wide changes. India displaced the 
United Kingdom as the principal market 
for Egyptian exports; the United King- 
dom was next, followed by Italy and 
France. The United States moved up in 
1947 to fifth place (with 6.8 percent) 
from ninth place (with 1.9 percent) in 
1938. Exports from the United States 
to Egypt in 1948 totaled $36,334,000, 
compared with $60,114,000 in 1947 and 
$13,317,000 in 1938. 

The United Kingdom retained its 
leading position as a source of Egyptian 
imports, and increased substantially its 
percentage over 1938. The United States 
also improved its standing, ranking sec- 
ond with 11.2 percent in 1947 as against 
fourth place in 1938 with 6.6 percent, fol- 
lowed by France, Belgium, and Chile. 
Germany and Japan, which figured 
rather prominently in Egypt’s trade, 
have been negligible factors in the post- 
war years. Imports into the United 
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States from Egypt amounted to $30,078,- 
000 in 1948 against $28,082,000 in 1947 
and $4,472,000 in 1938. 

Before the war, agriculture accounted 
for about 90 percent of Egypt’s total 


economic activity. Cotton, despite re- 
cent official efforts toward crop diversi- 
fication, continues to be the major crop 
and chief export, representing (in 1947) 
80 percent of the total value of exports. 
For the years 1939-40 through 1947-48 
the annual cotton crop averaged 621,- 
933,030 pounds, of which 500,465,500 
pounds—or 80.5 percent of the total 
crop—were exported. Other leading ex- 
port products normally include rice, 
onions, phosphate of lime, salt, refined 
cane sugar, cottonseed oil, and potatoes. 
In order to attain greater self-suffi- 
ciency in food, the Egyptian Government 
has restricted the acreage of cotton and 
increased the acreage in cereals. Every 
agricultural landowner is required to 
plant a prescribed portion of his hold- 
ings to wheat and barley. The Govern- 
ment is also encouraging the expansion 
of production of flax, fruits, rice and 
other grains. Industrial expansion, 
which had progressed steadily prior to 
the war, was speeded up during the war 
period, in order to meet increased de- 
mands for military and consumer goods. 
The number of new industries tended to 
increase until 1947, when a decline was 
reported, but activity of existing con- 
cerns was reported at a high level. 
Local industries produce a compara- 
tively wide range of manufactures, in- 
cluding textiles, leather goods, tanning 
of hides and skins, food canning, phar- 
maceuticals, chemicals and fertilizers, 
electrical equipment, and building mate- 
rials. Development of minerals, trans- 
port, including inland waterways, and 
navigation has also received official at- 
tention. The Egyptian Government has 
planned and undertaken a number of 
major development projects designed to 
increase national income, raise the level 
of purchasing power, provide additional 
employment, and develop the export of 
industrial products. Although consider- 
able progress has been made along these 
lines, this work has been handicapped by 
inability to obtain raw materials and 
equipment in sufficient quantities and, 
recently, by the conflict in Palestine. 
Inflationary tendencies continue 
strong in Egypt. Although prices re- 
ceded somewhat during the first half of 
1947 from the wartime levels, a series 
of developments in the middle of the 
year, including drastic import controls, 
emphasis on capital-goods requirements, 
and suspension of sterling convertibility 
contributed to a reversal of the trend 
during the latter half of 1947. Prices 
continued to rise during 1948, the whole- 
sale price index reaching a new high of 
324.3 in December, while the cost-of- 
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living index (mid-1939=100), which 
stood at 282.3, was only slightly below 
the wartime peak of 295.6 (March 1945). 

Foreign exchange and imports are 
subject to official control. During the 
war and postwar period (until July 1947, 
when Egypt separated from the sterling 
area) Egypt’s imports from hard-cur- 
rency countries were financed by alloca- 
tions from the United Kingdom. Under 
this allocation system the dollars made 
available to Egypt averaged about $60,- 
000,000 annually. After the suspension 
of sterling convertibility in August 1947, 
the hard-currency situation became crit- 
ical, as the only available resources were 
approximately $50,000,000 in gold, which 
represented about 10 percent of the note 
cover. Although the United Kingdom 
allocated $6,000,000 to Egypt to tide the 
country over this critical period, the in- 
adequacy of this amount, plus other re- 
sources and earnings, to meet current 
needs resulted in an almost complete 
suspension of exchange transactions 
with nonsterling areas. 

Egypt normally has a small export bal- 
ance, although in 1938 and in the war 
and postwar years the balance was un- 
favorable. This trade deficit has usually 
been covered by income from other 
sources, especially expenditures by the 
British military forces. Egypt generally 
has a favorable balance with the sterling 
area as a unit, and this trend continued 
through 1948. The deficit with hard- 
currency countries, notably the United 
States, Belgium, and Canada, however, 
has been substantial, and increasing dif- 
ficulty has been experienced in main- 
taining these payments. Trade and 
clearing agreements with France and 
Switzerland, plus proposed agreements 
with the German Bizone area and Japan, 
promise some relief to Egypt’s difficul- 
ties in satisfying its import program. 

The immediate outlook for foreign 
trade is uncertain. Much will depend on 
the results of the trade and finance dis- 
cussions currently in progress with Great 
Britain. Preliminary plans of the Egyp- 
tian Government place the over-all im- 
port program for 1949 at £E200,000,000 
Of this amount £E160,000,000 is to be 
allocated to normal private trade, and 
£E40,000,000 is to cover Government 
projects. A drop in exports during 1949 
as compared with 1948, however, is ex- 
pected, with foreign-exchange earnings 
from trade estimated at slightly over 
£E100,000,000. The dollar outlay for 
1949 was placed tentatively at between 
$80,000,000 and $90,000,000. 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 


THE FOREIGN TRADE of the 
Egyptian Sudan has recorded 
gressive expansion during the 
years. 


Anglo- 
a pro- 
past 10 
The present geographic pattern 


of this trade is not very different from 
that of the prewar years. The Uniteg 
Kingdom and Egypt continue to be the 
principal sources of imports, supplying 
respectively about 25 and 23 percent of 
the total. Other leading suppliers are 
India, Pakistan, Spain, Iran, and Can. 
ada. In 7946 and 1947 the United States 
ranked fourth as a source of imports, 
supplying 3.6 and 4.4 percent, respec. 
tively, of the total, but its position Was 
less favorable in the first half of 194g 

Exports from the United States to the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, which include 
chiefly cotton piece goods and motor ye. 
hicles, amounted to $1,318,000 in 1943 
and $2,931,000 in 1947; comparable data 
are not available for 1938, when this 
trade was grouped with exports to Egypt, 
The principal imports into the Sudan ip. 
clude cotton and rayon piece goods, jute 
sacks, coffee, motor vehicles, cigarettes 
and tobacco, fuel oil, coal and timber. 
The United States was a leading source 
for cotton piece goods and motor 
vehicles. 

The traditional markets for the 
Sudan’s exports are chiefly the United 
Kingdom (which took 40 percent in 1947 
as compared with 47.5 in 1939), India, 
and Egypt. The United States has been 
consistently fourth, taking about 6 per- 
cent of the total. The principal exports 
are cotton, cottonseed and gums, maize, 
oil cakes, millet, sesame, melon seed, 
groundnuts (peanuts), cattle and sheep, 
hides and skins, mother-of-pearl, and 
gold. During 1947 the United Kingdom 
and India absorbed the bulk of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan's cotton exports; 
Egypt was the main consumer of cotton- 
seed, and the United States took gums, 
hides and skins, mother-of-pearl, and 
long-staple cotton. Imports into the 
United States from the Sudan amounted 
to $2,627,000 in 1948 and $4,158,000 in 
1947. 

The economy of the Sudan is almost 
entirely dependent on agriculture and 
animal husbandry. Raw ginned cotton, 
cottonseed, gums, beans, corn, and melon 
seed are the principal money crops. The 
Sudan has no important manufacturing 
industries at the present time. There 
are a few old-established minor indus- 
tries, such as_ the_ production of 
vegetable-ivory slices and blanks which 
are exported to be finished as buttons, 
the manufacture of common soap, the 
weaving of hand-spun cotton, the manu- 
facture of primitive pottery, and hand 
tanning of sheep and goat skins. Proj- 
ects of greater importance to the econ- 
omy of the Sudan have been started or 
are contemplated in the near future. 
Among these are mechanical tanning for 
the production of leather from local 
hides, a cement factory, a factory to pro- 
duce simple types of glassware, canning 
plants, mechanical cotton spinning and 
weaving mills, leather boot and shoe fac- 
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tories, and refineries for sugar and 
cottonseed oil. 

The foreign-exchange problem of the 
Sudan, whose trade usually shows a small 
import balance, is similar to that of 
Egypt. The Sudan is tied to Egypt by a 
common currency, and, when Egypt 
withdrew from the sterling area, the 
Sudan also withdrew. The Egyptian 
pound has been restored as the official 
currency of the Sudan. 

The Sudan offers excellent prospects 
for a wide range of imported products, 
especially in connection with the con- 
templated new public works and enlarge- 
ment and improvement of existing 
projects. These projects include hous- 
ing, new hospitals and schools, extension 
of railway and river transport and re- 
placement of equipment, rural water and 
electric supply systems, irrigation 
schemes, and a program of soil conserva- 
tion. There exists currently a good de- 
mand for all types of consumer goods, 
both for the native and the European 
population. The extent of the United 
States participation in the import trade 
of the Sudan will depend largely on the 
Sudan's ability to earn dollars. 


ETHIOPIA 


THE POSTWAR EXPANSION of 
Ethiopia’s foreign trade is estimated to 
have raised it to higher levels than ever 
before, with the possible exception of the 
period of Italian occupation. 

Data are not available on the geo- 
graphic distribution of Ethiopia's trade, 
but United States statistics show a con- 
siderable increase over the prewar period 
in trade with the United States. In 1948 
exports from the United States to 
Ethiopia amounted to $4,606,000 ‘($8,085,— 
000 in 1947) as compared with $53,000 in 
1938, while imports into the United 
States totaled $7,187,000 ($5,583,000) and 
$239,000, respectively. The compari- 
son with the prewar figures is not entirely 
accurate, since before the war Ethiopia 
received sizable quantities of American 
products through nearby trading cen- 
ters, including Aden, Egypt, and even 
India. Exports to Ethiopia consist of a 
wide variety of manufactured products, 
including textiles, hardware, automo- 
biles, and tires, while imports into the 
United States comprise chiefly hides and 
Skins, coffee, civet, and beeswax. 

Ethiopia is predominantly an agricul- 
tural and pastoral country. The princi- 
pal products, which also account for the 
bulk of export trade, include coffee, 
cereals, hides, skins, beeswax, civet, and 
vegetable oils. The strong postwar de- 
mand abroad for cereals resulted in a 
sharp expansion of local output. In 
fact, cereals attained first place in ex- 
port trade in 1947, temporarily displac- 
ing coffee, the traditionally leading ex- 
port product. This demand, however, is 
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regarded as temporary, and increased 
attention is now being devoted to nor- 
mal export products, some of which, 
notably coffee, are encountering keener 
competition in foreign markets. During 
the period of Italian occupation (1936- 
1941), industry, agriculture, and the 
road system were expanded considerably, 
but little progress has been reported since 
then. Exploratory search for oil by an 
American company and the mining of 
gold constitute the principal mineral 
activities at present. Ethiopia is depend- 
ent almost entirely on imports for most 
of its manufactured requirements. 
These include textiles, gunny bags, sugar, 
salt, petroleum products, automobiles, 
paper and manufactures. Prices for 
Ethiopian products, as well as imports, 
advanced considerably during the imme- 
diate postwar years, but rather sharp 
declines have recently been reported for 
many of these products. 

A certain degree of official supervision 
over imports is exercised in Ethiopia. 
Practically none has been applied to for- 
eign-exchange transactions, although 
plans for some form of exchange control 
have been reported under consideration. 
Imports from the sterling area have been 
facilitated by the comparatively ample 
supply of sterling, whereas purchases 
from the United States have been limited 
by the scarcity of dollars. As a means of 
increasing receipts of dollars from ex- 
ports, official attention has been directed 
to the routing of Ethiopian exports direct 
to the United States rather than through 
nearby trading centers; in the latter pro- 
cedure, the full benefit of the dollar pay- 
ments are not always received. 

The postwar trend of Ethiopia's for- 
eign trade has been toward a balance 
of imports and exports, such a balance 
being achieved for the first time during 
the postwar period in the year ended 
September 1947, when imports and ex- 
ports were balanced at approximately 
Eth.$69,000,000 ‘Eth.$ equals $0.4025), as 
contrasted with deficits of Eth.$3,700,000 
in 1946, Eth.$5,900,000 in 1945, and 
Eth.$13,000,000 in 1944. Gold shipments 
have contributed materially to the at- 
tainment of a balance of imports and ex- 
ports. No comparison can be made with 
the prewar period, when statistics were 
compiled exclusively on a weight basis. 

The outlook for Ethiopia’s foreign 
trade is comparatively favorable. It is 
probable that a higher level of trade than 
existed before the war will be maintained, 
but any further expansion of imports 
will depend largely on additional devel- 
opment of exports, the only sizable 
source of foreign exchange. An im- 
provement in purchasing power could 
also result from wider exploitation of 
the country’s natural resources, the de- 
velopment of which has heretofore been 
handicapped by inadequate transport 
facilities. The United States has been 





Foreign Service Officers 
HOMER SHERMAN FOX 


Homer Sherman Fox, Counselor of Em- 
bassy for Economic Affairs at Ottawa, Can- 
ada, was born at Manistique, Michigan. 
He is a graduate of Central Lake (Mich.) 
High School, of Central State Normal Col- 
lege (Mt. Pleasant, 
Mich.), and of George- 
town University School 
of Foreign Service. In 
addition he has had 
private tutoring in 
languages. Mr. Fox 
was a teacher and 
principal in high 
schools for 4 years, 
served in the U. S. 
Navy from 1917 to 
1921, and joined the 
Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce in 
1922. He was Assist- 
ant Chief of the 
Petroleum Division in 1923-24 and of the 
Minerals Division in 1925-26. He then served 
at London 7 years, first as Trade Commis- 
sioner and later as Assistant Commercial 
Attaché, and after duty in Washington as 
Assistant Chief of the Division of Foreign 
Tariffs from 1933 until 1936, returned to 
London as Assistant Commercial Attaché. 

He was serving in London when the For- 
eign Service of the Department of Com- 
merce was merged into the Foreign Service 
of the United States in July 1939. He was 
commissioned an officer of the Foreign Serv- 
ice at tha. time, remaining in London until 
the spring of 1941 when he was assigned to 
the Department of State. Mr. Fox served 
on the President’s War Relief Control Board 
from July 1942 until February 1944, and then 
was a consultant on foreign-trade protection 
and promotion in the Division of Com- 
mercial Policy until he was assigned to 
Ottawa. 

Mr. Fox has contributed numerous articles 
on trade subjects to publications of the 
Department of Commerce, including ForREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Fox 





Norway Plans Radio-Cabinet 
Export 


Norwegian furniture manufactures are 
planning to export increasing numbers of 
radio cabinets, according to a recent report 
from Bergen, Norway. Demands of the home 
market will be met in time, and it is planned 
to up production in response to increasing 
foreign demands. The Norwegian Furniture 
Producers’ Association reports that a prelim- 
inary move has already been made to sound 
the American and South African markets, 
where Norwegian cabinets “could compete 
most favorably with the domestic product,” 
it is asserted. 





a leading source for a variety of imports, 
notably textiles, during recent years, but 
competition in most of these items is in- 
creasing rapidly. Another important 
deterrent to imports from the United 
States is the scarcity of dollars. Should 
the efforts of the Ethiopian Government 
to receive dollars for the exports to the 
United States which are routed via third 
countries prove successful, the prospects 
for purchases from the United States 
would be considerably improved. 
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W ool and Products 


PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


January 1949 production in the French 
wool-spinning industry totaled 10,701 metric 
tons, compared with 11,674 tons in Decem- 
ber 1948. In the weaving industry, January 
output of finished cloth declined to 6,069 
tons from 7,158 tons in December 1948. A 
total of 281 tons of felt was made in Janu- 
ary and 312 tons in December. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, ICELAND 


Icelandic production of washed wool in 
1948 amounted to 563 metric tons, compared 
with 620 tons in 1947. A large proportion 
of Iceland‘s 1946, 1947, and 1948 sales were 
of wool produced in 1943, 1944, and 1945. 
Before World War II, almost all wool ex- 
ports were shipped to Europe, with Denmark, 
Germany, and the United Kingdom receiving 
the largest amounts. During the war, the 
United States received practically all ship- 
ments, but since the war, Iceland has again 
begun sending wool to European markets. 
In 1948, Germany and Hungary imported 140 
and 137 tons, respectively, both countries ac- 
counting for about 80 percent of total wool 
exports of 352 tons. The United States re- 
ceived only 4 tons. 

Iceland has imported no wool in the past 
10 years. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CEYLON 


Estimated production of coir fiber (bristle 
and mattress) in Ceylon in 1948 totaled 
32,696 tons, an increase of approximately 
5,000 tons over 1947. 

Principal consumers of bristle fiber during 
the past several years have been the United 
Kingdom, Germany, Japan, and the Nether- 
lands, whereas the United Kingdom, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, and the United States 
have received most of the mattress fibers. 
In 1948, the United Kingdom received 12,902 
tons of mattress fiber. 

In 1948, Ceylon exported a total of 19,655 
hundredweight of kapok fiber, chiefly to 
Australia and the Netherlands, and 664 
hundredweight of kitul fiber, chiefly to the 
United Kingdom. 


IMPORTS, NEW CALEDONIA 


New Caledonia imported 1,105 kilograms 
of hemp twine, 1,770 of jute twine, 1,760 of 
other commercial twine, and 37,160 kilograms 
of cordage from Australia in 1948. In that 
year, also, the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, and New Zealand furnished 
smaller amounts of these products. All hemp 
twine, however, came from Australia. 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, NICARAGUA 


Nicaragua has two small factories produc- 
ing between 17,000 and 18,000 pounds of hard- 
fiber finished products monthly. The larger 
factory makes binder twine of one-sixteenth 
inch diameter and rope in all sizes up to 
3 inches. The smaller factory produces rope 
in sizes from one-fourth inch to 2 inches. 
The two factories made a total of 192,000 
pounds of cordage and rope in 1948. 

There were no exports in 1948 but imports 
amounted to 18 tons, compared with 31 tons 
in 1947. Of the 1948 imports, the United 
States furnished 11 tons and the United 
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Kingdom, 6. In 1947, the United States fur- 
nished 14 tons; the United Kingdom, 16; 
and El Salvador, 1. 


PRODUCTION, COSTA RICA 


Spinnable abaca fiber production in Costa 
Rica in 1948 totaled 13,823,513 pounds, com- 
pared with 9,247,975 in 1947. Production of 
henequen in 1948 totaled approximately 150,- 
000 pounds. 

The Cabuya area in 1948 was estimated at 
920 acres, which yielded about 700,000 pounds 
of fiber. Cabuya cordage manufactured by 
machinery in 1948 may have reached 525,000 
pounds, and the estimated 150,000 pounds of 
henequen cordage would bring the 1948 out- 
put up to 675,000 pounds. In addition, about 
175,000 pounds of hand-made cordage of 
cabuya were produced. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, NORWAY 


Five factories in Norway produce hard- 
fiber finished products. Their annual pro- 
duction has been estimated at 5,000 tons in 
1948 and the same in 1947. The 1948 pro- 
duction consisted of 3,000 tons of sisal rope 
and twine and 2,000 tons of Manila (abaca) 
rope. Of the sisal rope and twine, 700 tons 
were binder twine, 1,000 were packing twine, 
and 1,300 were sisal rope. Manila-rope pro- 
duction amounted to 2,000 tons. 

Exports of cordage from Norway in 1948 
amounted to 7 tons, compared with 20 tons 
in 1947. Imports of all types of Manila 
(abaca) and sisal fiber totaled 5,928 tons in 
1948 and 4,332 tons in 1947, whereas cordage 
imports amounted to 182 tons in 1948 and 
397 tons in 1947. 


Apparel 
OUTERWEAR PRODUCTION, FINLAND 


Finland produced 29,000 items of girls’ 
outerwear, 190,000 of women’s outerwear, 
and 103,000 items of men’s and boys’ outer- 
wear in 1948, compared with 241,360 items 
of women’s outerwear and 104,159 items of 
men’s and boys’ outerwear in 1947. Girls’ 
outerwear figures were not available for 1947. 

Consumption of outerwear in 1947 and 1948 
Was equivalent to production; consequently 
there were no exports or imports. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, PERU 


Production of fur wearing apparel in Peru 
dropped sharply in 1948, primarily because 
of the progressively more stringent trade 
controls restricting imports of basic mate- 
rials. Nine firms were forced to discontinue 
operations when their supplies were ex- 
hausted; of the remaining 11 furriers, 2 more 
expect to drop out after the June—-September 
1949 winter season. 

In the first 11 months of 1948, there were 
no imports of fur wearing apparel from the 
United States and only 45 kilograms during 
1947. In all of 1948, only 624 kilograms of 
mountain-cat skins were exported, compared 
with 1,031 in 1947. Exports of jaguar skins 
totaled 522 kilograms in 1948; of beaver 
skins, 1,331; and of otter skins, 315; com- 
pared with exports of 818, 2,078, and 684 kilo- 
grams, respectively, in 1947. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


PORTUGUESE IMPORTS 


Imports of unmanufactured tobacco into 
Portugal during the first 11 months of 1948 
totaled 10,345,000 pounds, of which the 
United States supplied 8,558,000 pounds, or 
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chases by $4,247,161; sales of all foreign ex. 
change exceeded purchases by the equivalent 
of $4,341,577. Total gold and foreign. 
exchange holdings of the Bank on Febry. 
ary 28 amounted to $341,074,815. The Gen. 
tral Bank will continue to act as the buy: 
and Selling agent for dollar exchange durin 
1949, under a contract signed on March 7 with 
the Federal Government. 

Early in March the Government announceg 
producer price floors for corn, rice, and beang 
for the crop about to be planted. Cor 
prices have a regional range from the equiva. 
lent of $1.92 to $3.07 per bushel—an average 
increase of 17 percent over last year’s guaran. 
teed price, but only 6 percent above the price 
actually paid by the Government for the 1948 
crop. This corn must not exceed 14 percent 
moisture. The Government reported jp 
March its holdings of the large 1948 crop as 
of January 31, 1949 (90 percent harvested on 
this date) at slightly more than 11,000 metric 
tons, or about 2.4 percent of production. The 
guaranteed price for rough rice averages $6.50 
per 100 pounds or about 10 United States 
cents per pound for clean rice. Current re. 
tail price is 13.6 United States cents per 
pound. Tobacco production of Burley and 
Virginia types in 1948-49 is estimated by the 
trade at 1,205 metric tons which, if realized, 
is an increase over the 1947-48 production. 
The Caracas Chamber of Commerce has pro- 
posed agricultural subsidies on rice, potatoes, 
fluid and powdered milk, and imported beef. 
Except on beef, these proposed subsidies are 
to apply both to local production and im- 
ports. The estimated cost to the Govern- 
ment is $16,350,000 to reduce total retail costs 
of these items by $8,011,364. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RAYON PIECE GOops: TARIFF SCHEDULE 
REVISED 


Resolution No. 164 published in the Vene- 
zuelan Gaceta Oficial of March 22, 1949 and 
effective on March 25, modified the rates of 
import duty on rayon piece goods. Complete 
information is obtainable from the Amert- 
can Republics Branch, Office of International 
Trade, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from any Field Office of the 
Department of Commerce. 





83 percent. Portuguese colonies, Angola and 
Mozambique, supplied most of the remainder, 
In 1947, according to revised figures, the 
United States supplied 8,484,000 pounds or 
84 percent of the total imports of 10,062,- 
000 pounds. The import pattern during the 
past 2 years reflects growing demand by 
Portuguese consumers for tobacco manufact- 
tures, particularly cigarettes, made from 
United States tobaccos 

Reports indicate that imports of leaf to- 
bacco during 1949 will continue at high 
levels. It is expected that imports this year 
will approximate 12,300,000 pounds, of which 
about 9,800,000 pounds may be United States 
leaf. Imports of tobacco manufactures, how- 
ever, will probably be affected by restrictions 
imposed early in 1948. 

In this connection, a new brand of ciga- 
rettes was introduced in March for sale to 
consumers who had habitually used ciga- 
rettes imported from the United States. It 
is priced at the equivalent of US$0.20 per 
package. 
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